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] . In his siDecfilation on morals^, no less than on knowledge^ 
Hume follows the lines laid down bj Loeke. With each 
there is a pieoise correspondence between the doctrine of 
nature and the doctiine of the good. Each gives an account 
of leason consistent at least in this that, as it allows reason 
no place in the constitution of real objects, so it allows it 
none in the constitution of objects that determine desire and, 
through it, the will. With each, consequently, the ^ moral 
faculty/ whether regarded as the source of the judgments 
ought and ought not,^ or of acts to whKjh these judgments 
aie appropriate, can only be a certain faculty of feeliug, a 
particular susceptibility of pleasure and pain. The originality 
of Hume lies in his systematic efPort to account for those 
objects, apparently other than pleasure and pain, which de- 
termine desire, and which Locke had taken for granted with- 
out troubling himself about their adjustment to his theory, 
as resulting from the modification of primary feelings by 
^ associated ideas.^ Natural relation,^ the close and uniform 
sequence of certain impressions and ideas^upo^ each other, 
is the solvent by which in the moial world, as in the world 
of knowledge, he disposes of those ostensibly necessary ideas 
that seem to regulat^ impressions without being copied from 
them ; and in regard to the one application of it as much as 
to the other, the question is whether the efficiency of the 
solvent does not depend^ on its secretly including the very 
ideas of which it seems to get rid* 

2. The place held by the ^ essay concerning Human Un- 
derstanding/ as a sort of philosopher’s Eible m the hist 
cenj^ury, is strikingly illustrated hy the effect of doctrines that 
VOL. n. B 
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only appear in it incidentally. It does not profess to be an 
ethical treatise at all, yet the moral psychology contained in 
the chapter ‘ of Power ’ (IL 21), and the acooniSt of moral 
good and eTil contained in the chapter ^ of other Pelations ^ 
(II. 28), furnished the text for most of theathical speculati6n 
that pi evaded in England, Prance, and Scotland for a centmy 
later If Lockers theory was essentially a reproduction of 
Hobbes’, it was yet in the form he gave it that it siiivived 
while Hobbes was decried and forgotten. The chapter on 
Power is in effect an account of ^determination by motives. 
More, perhaps, than any other part of the essay it bears the 
marks of having been written ^cnrrente calamo.’ In the 
second edition a summary was annexed which differs some- 
what in the use of terms, but not otherwise, from the original 
draught, The faain course of ;thouglit, however, is clear 
throughout. Will and fieedom are at first defined in all bat 
identical terms as each a ^ power to begin or forbear action 
barely by a preference of the mind’ (§§ 5, 8, 71). Nor is 
this identification departed from, except that the term will ’ 
IS afterwards restricted to the ^ preference ’ or ^ powei of 
prefeience,’ while freedom is confined to the power of acting 
upon preference , in which sense it is pointed out that though 
there cannot be freedom without will, there may be will 
without freedom, as when, through the breaking of a bridge, 
a man cannot help falling into the water, though he prefers 
not to do so. ^ Freedom ’ and ‘ will ’ being thus alike powers, 
if not the same power, it is as improper to ask whether the 
will is free as whether one power has another power. The 
proper question is whether man is free (§§ 14, 21), and the 
answer to this question, according to Locke, is that within 
certain hmits he is free to act, hut that he is not free to will. 
When in any case he has the option of acting or forbearmg 
to act, he cannot help preferring, i.e. willing, one or other 
alternative. If it is further asked. What determines the will 
or preference ? the answer is that ^ nothing sets us upon any 
new action but sorae uneasiness ’ (§ 29), viz., the ^ most 
urgent uneasiness we at any time^feel ’ (§ 40), which again 
is always ^ the uneasiness of desire fixed on some absent good, 
either negative, as indolence" to one in pain, or positive, as 
enjoyment of pleasure ’ In one sense, indeed, it may be said 
that the will often inns counter to desire, but this merely 
means that we ^ being in this woild '"beset with sundry^^un- 
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easinesses, distressed with different desires,’ the determination 
of the V^^ill by the most pressing desire often implies the 
counteraction^ of other desires which would, indeed, under 
other eircufnstances, be the most pressing, but at the par- 
ticular, time of th^ supposed action aie not so. 

3. So far Locke’s doctrine amounts to no more than this, T\vo 
that action is always determined by the strongest motive , 
and only those who strangely hold that human freedom is to always act 
be vindicated by disputing that truism wiU care to question 
it. To admit that the strongest desire always moves action motivu? 
(there bemg, in fact, no test of its strength but its effect on 
action) and that, since every desire causes uneasiness till it sututes ina 
IS satisfied, the strongest desire is also the most pressing 
uneasiness,^ is compatible with the most opposite views as to the 
the constitution of the objects which determine desire. To 
understand that it is this constitution of the desired object, ^ 
not any possible intervention of unmotived willing between 
the presentation of a strongest motive and action, winch foims 
th^ central question of ethics, is the condition of all clear 
thinking on the subject. It is a question, however, which 
Locke Ignores, and popular philosophy, to its great confusion, 
has not only continued to do the same, but would probably 
resent as pedantic any attempt at more accurate analysis 
Wlien we hear of the strongest ^ desire ’ being the nniform 
motive to action, we have to ask, in the hrsi place, whether 
the term is confined to impulses determiued by a piior con- 
scioUvSiiess, or is taken to include those impulses, commonly 
called ^ mere appetites,’ which are not so determined, but 
clepend directly and solely on the ^ constitution of our bodily 
organs ’ The ap'pehte of hunger is obviously quite indepen- 
dent of any remembrance of the pleasuie of eating, yet 
nothing is commoner than to identify ^Avitlr such simple 

' LoeWs language m legard to ^ the to distinguish the desire foi futiiTe 
most pressing uneasiness’ isnll not he pleasure fiom present uneasiness, nhile 
found uniformly consistent His usual at the same time impl^^ing that it may 
doclL me IS that the strength of a desire, he a stu^hgesfc moLire (Of sec G5; 
as evinced by the resulting action, and But if so, it follows that thoia may be 
the uneasiness which it causes are in a strongest desiio which is not the 
exact pioportion to each otlioi Accord- most pressing uneasiness (See below, 
ing to this view, desire for futiup happi- ^ sec 13) Hiirae, disbuiguishing stiong 
ness can only become a prevalent from violent desires, and losti^ctiiig 
motive when the uneasiness which it ‘uneasiness’ to the latter, is able to hold 
causes has come to outweigh every that it is not alone the present uneasi- 
other (Of Chap XXI , Secs 43 and 45) ness which determines action (Book 
On«the other hand, ho sometimes seems ii , pait 3, sec 3, sub fin ) 
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appetite tie desire determined by consciousness of some soi't, 
as when we say of a drunkard, who never dimk^ merely 
because he is thnsty, that he is governed by, his appetite. 
Upon this distinction, however, since it is recognisecT by cnii eni 
psychology, it is less important to insist thap. on that between 
the kinds of piior consciousness which may determine desire 
proper. Does this prior consciousness consist simply in the 
leturn^of an image of past pleasure with consequent hope of 
its lenewal, or is it a conception — the thought of an object 
under relations to self or of self in relation to certain objects 
— m a word, self-consciousness as distinct from simple 
feeling ^ 

4. Of desire determined in the former way we have expe- 
rience, if at all, m those .motives which actuate us, as we 
say, unconsciously ’ ; which meaps, without our attending 
to them — feelings which we do not fix even momentarily by 
reference to self oi to a thing. As we cannot set ourselves 
to recall such feelings without thinking them, without deter- 
mining them by that reference to self which we suppose them 
to exclude, they cannot be described ; but some of our actions 
(such as the instinctive recurrence to a sweet smell), seem 
only to be thus accounted for, and probably those actions of 
animals which do not proceed from appetite propep are to be 
accounted for m the same way. But whether such actions 
aie facts in human experience or no, those which make us what 
we are as men are not so determined. The man whom we 
call the slave of his appetite, the enlightened pleasure-hunter, 
the man who lives for his family, the aitist, the enthusiast 
for humanity, aie alike in this, that the desire which move-rS 
their action is itself determined not by the recurring image 
of a past pleasure, but by the conception of self The self 
may be conceived of simply as a subject to be pleased, or may 
be a subject of interests, which, indeed, when gratified, pro- 
duce pleasure but are not produced by it — interests in persons, 
m beautiful things, in the order of nature and society — but 
self IS still not less th^ ^ punctum stans ^ whose presence to 
each passing pleasure renders it a constituent of a happiness 
which is to permanently pursued^ than it is the focus in 
whijjih the influences of that world winch only self-conscious 
reason could constitute— the woild of science, of art, of human 
society — must be regathered in order to become the personal 
interests which move the actions of individuals. Ifc is in this 
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self-coiisciousuess involved in onr motives, in that conversion 
into a conception by reference to self, winch the image even' 
of the merest '^animal pleasure must undergo before it can 
become an element in the formation of character, that the 
possibility of free^dom lies. Without it we should be as sinless 
and as unprogiessive, as free from remoise and aspiiation, 
as mcapable of selfishness and self-denial as the animals. 
Each pleasure would be taken as it came. We should have 
the greatest happiness of which our nature is capable/ 
without possibility of ask;],ng ourselves whether we might not 
have had more. It is only the conception of himself as a 
permanent subject to be pleased that can set man upon the 
invention of new pleasuies, and then, making each pleasure 
a disappointment when it comes, produce the ^vicious ^ tem- 
per ; only this that can suggest the reflection how much more 
pleasure he might have had than he ha,s had, and thus pro- 
duce what the moralists know as ^ cool selfishness ^ ; only 
this, on the other hand, which, as ^ enlightened self-love,’ 
perpetually balances the attraction of imagmed pleasuie by 
the calculation whether it will be good for one as a whole. 
Nor less is it the conception of self, with a ^ matter ’ more 
adequate to ibs ‘ form,’ taking its content not from imagined 
pleasm^e, but from the work of leason in the world of nature 
and humanity, which determines that personal devotion to a 
work or a cause, to a state, a church, or mankind, which we 
call self-sacrifice. 

5. If, now, we ask ourselves whether Locke recognised this 
function of reason, as self-consciousness, in the determination 
df the will, the answer must be yes and no. H!is cardinal 
doctrine, as we have sufficiently seen, forbade him to admit 
that reason or thought could originate an object. The only 
possible objects with him are either simple ideas or resoluble 
mto these, and the simple idea, as that which we receive in 
pure passivity, is virtually feeling. Now no combmation of 
feelings (supposing it possible can yield the conception of 
self as a permanent subject even of pleasure, much less as a 
subj'ect of social claims. ^It cannot, therefore, yield the objects, 
ranging from sensual happiness to the moral law, humanity, 
and God, of which this concep'tion is the corielative condi>tion. 
Thus, strictly taken, Locke’s doctrme excludes every motive 
to action, but appetite proper and such desiie as is deter- 

^ Of Introduction to Vol i , §§215 anil 247 
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mined* by tbe imagination of animal pleasure or pain^ ana in 
nioiBg so renders vice as well as virtue unaccountable — tbe 
excessive pm suit of pleasure as well as that dissatisfaction 
witb it whicb affords the possibility of ordinary reform. On 
tbe othei band, tbe same happy intellectual anscrupulousness, 
which we have traced in his theory of knowledge, attends 
him also here. Just as he is ready on occasion to treat any 
conceived object that determines sense as if it were itself a 
seiisalion, so he is ready to treat any object that detei mines 
desiie, without reference to the work of thought in its con- 
sti notion, as if it were itself the feeling of pleasure, or of 
uneasiness removed, which arises upon satisfaction of the 
desne In tins way, without professedly admitting any 
motive but remembered pleasure — a motive which, if it were 
our only one, would leave ^man^s Jife as cheap as beasts^ ^ — 
he can take for granted any objects of recognised interest as 
accounting for the movement of human life, and as constitu- 
ents of an utmost possible pleasure which it is his own fault 
if every one does not pm sue. 

G. The teim ^ happiness ^ is the familiar cover for confu- 
sion between the animal imagination of pleasure and the 
conception of personal well-being. It is so when — havmg 
raised the question, What moves desire P — Locke answers, 
^ happiness, and that alone.’ What, then, is happmess P 
^ Good and evil are nothing but pleasuie and pain,’ and 
happmess in its full extent is the utmost pleasure we are 
capable of.’ ^ This is ^ the proper object of desire in general,’ 
but Locke is careful to explain that the happiness which 
^ moves every particular man’s desire ’ is not the full exteirt 
of it, but ^ so much of it as is considered and taken to make 
a necessary part of his happiness.’ It is that ^ wherewith he 
in his present thoughts can satisfy himself.’ Happiness in 
this sense ^ every one constantly pursues,’ and without possi- 
bility of error , for ^ as to present pleasure the mind never 
mistakes that which is really good or evil.’ Every one 
^ knows what best pleases him, and that he actually prefers.’ 
That which is the greater pleasure or the greater pain is 
really just as jt appears (Ibid. §§ 43/58, 63). Now in 'these 
statejpients, if we look closely, we shall find that four different 
meanings of happiness are mixed up, which we will take 
leave to distinguish by letters — (rt) happiness as an abstract 

^ Ibid , feef 42, and cap, 2S,*'&ee 5. ^ 
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conception, the snin of possible pleasure ; (5) happiness as 
equivaleift to the pleasure which at any time survives most- 
strongly in imagination , (c) happiness as the object of the 
self-consciohs pleasure-seeker; {d) happiness as equivalent 
to any object at a^y time most strongly desired, not really a 
jdeasure, but by Locke identified with happiness in sense {h) 
thi ough the fallacy of supposing that the pleasure which 
arises on satisfaction of any desire, great in proportion to the 
strength of the desire, is itself the object which e^xeites 
desire. 

7. Happiness ^ in its full extent,^ as ^ the utmost pleasure we ^Greatest 
are capable of/ is an unreal abstraction if ever there was , 

one It IS curious that those who are most forward to deny 
the reality of universals, in that sense in which they are the 
condition of aU reahty, viz^," as relations, should yet, havmg unSinig 
pronounced these to be mere names, be found ascribing o^cpres- 
reality to a universal, which cannot without contradiction be 
supposed more than a name. Does this ^ happiness in its 
fuU extent’ mean the “^aggregate of possible enjoyments,’ 
of which modern utilitarians tell us ? Such a phrase simply 
represents the vam attempt to get a definite by addition of 
indefinites It has no more meaning than ^the greatest 
possible quantity of time ’ would have Pleasant feehngs 
are not quantities that can be added. Each is over before 
the next begins, and the man who has been pleased a million 
times is not reaUy better off — ^has no more of the supposed 
chief good in possession — than the man who has only been 
pleased a thousand times. When we speak of pleasures, then, as 
forming apossihlewhole, we cannot mean pleasures as feelings, 
and what else do we mean ? Aie we, then, by the ^happiness ’ 
in question to understand pleasure ^n general, as might be 
inferred from Locke’s speakmg of it as tjie ^ object of desire 
m general ’ ^ But it is in its mere particularity that each 
pleasure has its being. It is a simple idea, and therefore, 
as Locke and Hume have themselves taught us, momentary, 
indefinable, in ^perpetual flux,’ charaging every moment 
upon us. Pleasure in geneml, therefore, is not pleasure, and 
it IS nothing else. It is hot a conceived realityj^as a relation, 
or a thing determined by relations, is, since pleasure as^ feel- 
ing, in distmction from its conditions which are not feehngs, 
for the same reason that it cannot be defined, cannot be 
craceived. It is a mere name which utilitarian philosophy 
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has mistaken for a thing ; but for which — since no one, what- 
.ever his theory of the desirable, can actually desire either 
the abstraction of pleasure in general or thg aggregate of 
possible pleasures— a piactical substitute is apt*to bo foand 
m any lust of the flesh that may for &.e time be the 
strongest 

8. Having begun by making this fiction ^ the proper 
object of desire in general/ Locke saves the appearance of 
consistency hy representing the particular pleasure or re- 
moval of uneasiness, which he in fact believed to be the ^ 
object of every desire, as if it were a certain pait of the 
^ full extent of happiness ^ which the individual, having this 
full extent before him, picked out as being what ‘^in his 
present thoughts would satisfy him.’ IsTor does he ever give 
up the notion (tf a ‘ happiness* jn general,’ in distinction 
from the happiness of each man’s actual choice, as a possible 
motive, which a man who finds himself wretched in conse- 
quence of his actions may be told that he ought to have 
adopted. His leal notion, however, of the happiness which 
is motive to action is a confused result of the three other 
notions of happiness, distmguished above as (&), (c) and 
(d) , As that about which no one can be mistaken, ^ happi- 
ness’ can only be so in sense (Z>), as the ^pleasure which 
survives most strongly in imagination/ Of this it canbe said 
truly, and of this only, that ^ it really is jnst as it appeals,’ 
and that ^ a man never chooses amiss ’ since he must ‘ know 
what best pleases him ’ But with this, almost in the same 
breath, Locke confuses ^ happiness ’m senses (c) and (d). 
So soon as it is said of an object that it is ^ taken by th^ 
individual to make a necessary part of his happiness,’ it is 
implied that it is determined by his conception of self. It 
is something whicb^ as the result of the action of this con- 
ception on his past experience, he has come to present to 
himself as a constituent of his personal good. Unless 
he were conscions of himself as a permanent subject, he 
could have no concepiSon of happiness as a whole from rela- 
tion to which each present object takes its character as a 
part. Nor of the objects determined by this relation is it 
true,^ as Locke says, that they are always pleasures, or that 
they ‘ are really just as they appear.’ Our readiness to 
accept^ his statements to this effect, is at bottom due to a 
confusion between the pleasure, or removal of uneasine^, 
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incidental to fclie satisfaction of a desire and the object which In 
excites *the desire. If having explained desire, as Locke 
aoeSj by ret«irence to the good, we then allow ourselves to one’s 
efiplam t]?e good by reference to desire, it will indeed be 
tine that no man can be mistaken as to his piesent good, 
but only in the sense of the identical proposition that every 
man most desires what he does most desire ; and true also, 
that every attained good is pleasure, but only in the sense 
that what satisfies desire does satisfy it. The man of whom 
it could be truly said, pi any other sense than that of the 
above identical proposition, that his only objects of desne — 
the only objects which he ^ takes to make a necessary part 
of his happiness ’ — were pleasures, would be a^ man, as we 
say, of no interests. He would be a man who either lived 
simply for pleasures incidental to the satisfaction of animal 
appetite, or one who, having been interested in certain 
objects in which reason alone enables us to be interested — 
e,g., persons, pursuits, or woiks of art — and having found con- 
sequent pleasure, afterwards vainly tries to get the pleasure 
without the interests. To the former type of character, 
of course, the approximations are numerous enough, though 
it may be doubted whether such an ideal of sensuality is 
often fully realised. The latter in its completeness, which 
would mean a perfect misery that could only issue in suicide, 
would seem to be an impossibility, though it is constantly 
being approached in proportion to the unworthiness and 
fleetingness of the interests by which men allow themselves 
to be governed, and which, after stimulating an indefinite 
•hunger for good, leave it without an object to satisfy it , in 
proportion, too, to the modern habit of hugging and poring 
over the pleasures which our higher interests cause us till 
these interests are vitiated, and we fin(i ourselves m restless 
and hopeless pursuit of the pleasure when the interest which 
might alone produce it is gone. 

9. Just as it is untrue, then, of the object of desire, as No real 
^ taken to be part of one’s happiness^ or determined by the 
conception of self, that it is always a pleasuie, so it is un- desue can 
true that it is always really just as it appears^ except in the 
trifling sense that what is hiost stiongly desired is# most aj pears, 
strongly desired. Eather it is never really what it appears. 

It IS least of all so to the professed pleasure-seeker. • Ob- 
viously, to the maA who seelcs the pleasure incidental to 
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iiitores'fcs wliicli he has lost, there is a contradiction in his 
quest which for ever pi events what seems to him desirable 
fiom satisfying his desiie And even the m^n who lives 
foi merely animal pleasure, just because he seek^ it as part 
ol a happiness, never finds it to be that which he sought. 
Theie is no mistake about the pleasure, but he seeks it as 
that which shall satisfy him, and satisfy him, since he is not 
an animal, it cannot. Nor are our higher objects of desire 
ever wiiat they seem. That is too old a topic with poets and 
nioializers to need enforcing. Each in its turn, we know, 
pi onuses happiness when it shall have been attained, but 
when it IS attained the happmess has not come. The craving’ 
foi an object adequate to oneself, which is the source of 
the desiie, is still not quenched; and because it is not, nor 
can be, even ^ the joy of success^ "has its own bitterness. 

10. The case, then, stands thus Locke, having too much 
^ common sense ^ to reduce all obj’ects of desire to the plea- 
sures incidental to satisfactions of appetite, takes for granted 
any number of objects which only reason can constitute (or, 
in other words, which can only exist for a self-conscious 
subject) without any question as to their origin. It is 
enough for him that they are not conscious inventions of 
the individual, and that they are related to feeling — though 
related as determining it. This being so, they are to him 
no more the work of thought than are the satisfactions of 
appetite. The conception of them is of a kind with the 
simple remembrance or imagination of pleasures caused by 
such satisfactions. The question how, if only pleasure is 
the object of desire, they came to be desired before there" 
had been expeiience of the pleasures mcidental to their attain- 
ment, is virtually shelved by ti eating these latter pleasures 
as if they were^thenaselves the objects originally desired. So 
fai consistency at least is saved. No object but feeling, 
present or remembered, is ostensibly admitted within human 
experience. But meanwhile, alongside of this view, comes 
the account of the strongest motive as deteiinined by the 
conception of self— as something which a man takes to be 
a necessary pao't of his happiness,’ and which he is ^answer- 
able to himself ’ for so taking/ The inconsistency of such 
language with the view that every desired object must needs 
be a pleasure, would have been less noticeable if Locke him- 
self had not frankly admitted, as the corollary of this vie^T, 
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ih.ii the desired good "is really just as it appears.’ The One^pon- 
necessity of this admission has always been the rock oii 
which consistent Hedonism has broken, Locke himself has 
scarcely m?lde it when he becomes aware of its dangerous 
Consequences, aiad great part of the chapter on Power is 
taken up by awkward attempts to reconcile it with the dis- 
tinction between true happiness and false, and with the 
existence of moral responsibility. If greatest plea|nre is 
the only possible object, and the production of such pleasuie 
the only possible criterion of action, and if " as to present 
pleasuie and pain the mmd never mistakes that which is 
really good or evil,’ with what propriety can any one be 
told that he might or that he ought to have chosen other- 
AVise than he has done ? " He has missed the true good,’ we 
say, "which he might and should have found’ , but " good,’ 
according to Locke, is only pleasure, and pleasure, as Locke 
in any other connexion would be eager to tell us, must mean 
either some actual present pleasure or a senes of pleasuies 
of which each in turn is present. If every one without 
possibility of mistake has on each occasion chosen the 
greatest piesent pleasure, how can the resnlt foi him at any 
time be other than the true good, i. e , the senes of greatest 
pleasuies, .each in its turn present, that have been hitherto 
possible for him ? 

11. A modern utilitarian, if faithful to the piinciple which Objcctiojis 
excludes any test of pleasure but pleasure itself, will prob- utih\^arian 
ably answer that every one does attain the maximum of anfeTrur 
pleasuie possible for him, his character and circumstances 
feeing what they are ; but that with a change in these his 
choice would be different. He would still choose on each 
occasion the greatest pleasure of which he was then capable, 
but this pleasure would be one "trueii’ — ih the sense of 
being more intense, more durable, and compatible with a 
greater quantity of other pleasures— than is that which he 
actually chooses. But admittmg that this answer justifies 
us m speaking of any sort of pleasure as " truer ’ than that- 
at any time chosen by any one — which is a very large admis- 
sion, for of the intensity of any pleasuie we ho^e no test but 
its being actually preferred, •and of dui ability and compa- 
tibility with other pleasures the tests are so vague that a 
healthy and unrepentant voluptuary would always have the 
h®st of it in an attempt to strike the balance between the 
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pleasTiiies lie lias actually cliosen and any truer sort — it still 
-only tliiows us back on a fuitlier question. With'" a better 
character, it is said, such as better education and improved 
circumstances might have produced, the actually greatest 
happiness of the individual — i e., the see-ies of pleasures 
Tvhieh, because he has chosen them, 'we know to have been 
the greatest possible for him — might have been greater oi 
Hruer.’ But the man’s character is the result of Ins pie- 
vious preferences ; and if eveiy one has always chosen the 
gieatest pleasuie of which he was at the time capable, and 
if no other motive is possible, how could any other than his " 
actual charactei have been produced ? How could that con- 
ception of a happiness truer than the actual, of something 
that should he most pleasant, and therefore preferred, 
though it is not— a conception wliich all education implies — 
have been a possible motive among mankind ? To say that 
the individual is, to begin with, destitute of such a concep- 
tion, but acquires it through education fiom others, does not 
remove the difficulty. How do the educators come by it ? 
Common sense assumes them to have found out that more 
happiness might have been got by another than the merely 
natural couise of living, and to wish to give others the 
benefit of their experience. But such experience implies 
that each has a conception of himself as other than the 
subject of a succession of pleasmes, of which each has been 
the greatest possible at the time of its occurrence , and the 
wish to give another the benefit of the experience implies 
that this conception, which is no possible image of a feeling, 
can originate action. The assumption of common sens^, 
then, contradicts the two caidinal pimeiples of the Hedon- 
istic philosophy , yet, however disguised m the terminology 
of developmenifand involution, it, or some equivalent sujiposi- 
tion, is involved m every theoiy of the progress of mankind. 

12 . Such difficulties do not suggest themselves to Locke, 
because he is always leady to fall back on the language of 
common sense withofit asking whether it is reconcilable 
with his theory. Having asserted^ without qualification, 
that the will every ca.se is determined by the strono-ost 
desirg, that the strongest desire is desire for the greatest 
pleasure, and that ^ plea, sure is just so great, and no greatei, 
than* it IS felVhe finds a place for moral freedom andre- 
sponsibihty 111 the ^ power a man has t© suspend his desiitis 
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and stop them from deteraiinmg* his will to anj action tiU he and desire 
has exanfined whether it be reaUy of a nature in itself and 
consequences to make him happy or no.'’^ But how does it panson 
happen thaSl there is any need for such suspense, if as to 
pleasuie and paia man never chooses amiss/ and pleasure 
IS the same with happiness or the good^ To this Locke 
answers that it is only present pleasure which is just as it 
appeals, and that in ^comparing present pleasuie or pain 
with future we often ina^ke wrong j’udgments of them , ’ 
again, that not only present pleasure and pain, but ^ things 
‘ that draw after them pleasure and pain, are considered as 
good and evil,^ and that of these consequences undei the in- 
fluence of present pleasure or pain we may judge amiss.^ 

By these wrong judgments, it will be observed, Locke does 
not mean mistakes in discovering the proper means to a 
desired end (Aristotle’s ayvoia ?} teas'" sfcacna)^ which it is 
agreed are not a ground for blame oi punishment, but wrong 
desiies — desnes for certain pleasures as being the greater, 
which are not really the greatei . Regarding such desires as 
involvhig comparisons of one good with another, he counts 
them judgments, and (the comparison being incorrectly 
made) wrong judgments. A certain present jileasure, and a 
ceitain futoire one, are compared, and though the future 
would really be the greater, the present is preferred ; or a 
piesent jilcasuie, ^drawing after it’ a certain amount of pain, 
is compared with a less amount of piesent pam, drawing 
after it a greater pleasure, and the present pleasure pi eferred. 

In such cases the man may justly incur punishment ’ for the 
wrong preference, because having ‘^the power to suspend his 
desire ’ for the present pleasure, he has not done so, but ' by 
too hasty choice of his own making has imposed on himself 
wrong measures of good and evil.’ ^ 'JV'hen he has once 
chosen it/ indeed, "^and thereby it is become part of his 
happiness, it raises desire, and that propoitionately gives 
him uneasiness, which determines his will.’ But the oiiguial 
wrong choice, having the power of stTspending his desires,’ 
he might have prevented. In not doing so he ‘ vitiated his 
own palate,’ and mnsf be ^answeiable to himself’ for the 
consequences.® ^ 

13. Responsibility for evil, then (with its conditions, 
blame, punishment, and remoise) supposes that a man has 
ii 21, Sec 51 and 56 ^ Ibid , Sec 61, G3, 67 ^ Ibid , Sec, 5G 
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gone wrong in tlie comparison of present with future plea- 
.sure or pain, having had the chance of going right Upon 
this we must remark that as moving desiie— and it is the 
determination of desiie that is here m questiofl — no pl<?n- 
suie can be present in the sense of actual enjoyment, oi (lu 
Hume’s language) as "impression,’ but only ui meinoiy or 
imagination, as " idea ’ Otherwise desiie would not be 
desiie It would not be that uneasiness which, according 
to Locke, implies the absence of good, and alone moves action 
On the other hand, to imagination evert pleasuio must be 
present that is to act as motive at all. In whatever sense, 
then, pleasuie, as pleasure, i.e as undetermined by concep- 
tions, can properly be said to move desire, every pleasuie is 
equally piesent and equally future ^ For man, if he only 
felt and letained his feelings in memory, or recalled them in 
imagination, the only diffeience among the imagined plea- 
sures which solicit his desires, other than diiference of 
intensity, wonld he in the imagined pains with which each 
may have become associated. One pleasure might be 
imagined in association with a greater amount of the pain 
of waiting than another. In that sense, and only in that, 
could one be distinguished from the other as a future plea- 
sure from a present one. According as the greater imagined 
intensity of the future pleasure did or did not outweigh the 
imagined pain of waiting for it, the scale of desire would 
turn one way or the other. Or with one pleasure, imagined 
as more intense than another, might be associated an ex- 
pectation of a greater amount of pain to be " drawn aftei it ’ 
Here, again, the question wonld be whether the greater 
imagined intensity of pleasure would have the more effect in 
exciting desire, or the greater amount of imagined sequent 
pam in quencirmg ^t — a question only to be settled by the 
action which lesults. In whatever sense it is true of the 
" present pleasure or pam,’ that it is really just as it appears, 
it is equally true of the future. Whenever the determina- 
tion of desire is in question, the statement that present 
pleasure is just as it appears must mean that the pleasure 
presmt in vmagmahon is so, and in this sense all motive 
pleasmes are equally so present. Undoubtedly the pleasure 

* Itis noticeable that whenLocke takes were an absent good, in contradiction 
to difetingnishing the pleasures that to his previous view that every object 
move desire into present and future, be of desire is an absent good. (Of* see, 
speaks as if the future pleasure alone 65 with seer 67 of cap 21.) * 
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associated with the pain of prolonged expectancy might turn By the 
out greyer, and that associated with sequent pain less, than. 
was imagined ; but so might a pleasure not thus associated. Loeko 
Of every pJfeasure alike it is as true, that while it is imagined 
it IS just as it is*imagined, as that while felt it is just as it is meant - 
felt ; and if man only felt and imagined, there would be no 
more reason why he should hold himself accountable for his pkas^Tos 
imaginations than for his feelings Whatever pleasuie was equally 
most attractive in imagination would deteimine desn^, and, 
through it, action, which would be the only measuie of the tion 
amount of the attraction. It would not mdeed follow 
because an action was determined by the pleasure most 
attractive in imagination, that the ensuing pleasure in actual 
enjoyment would be greater than might have been attained 
by a different action — thoifgh it would be Very hard to show 
the contrary — but it would follow that the man attained the 
greatest pleasure of which his nature was capable Theie 
would be no reason why he should blame himself, or be 
blamed by others, for the result. 

14. Thus on Locke’s supposition, that desiieis only moved anatiu^ 
by pleasuie — which must mean magined pleasure, smee 
pleasure, determined by conceptions, is excluded by the for icspon- 
supposition that pleasure alone is the ultimate motive, and 
pleasure m actual enj'oyment is no longer desired — the 
suspense of desire,’ that he speaks of, can only mean an 
interval, during which a competition of imagined pleasures 
(one associated with more, another with less, of sequent or 
antecedent pain) is still gouig on, and none has become 
Anally the strongest motive. Of snch suspense it is un- 
meaning to say that a man has ^ the power of it,’ or that, 
when it terminates in an action which does not produce 
so much pleasuie as another might have dor^e, it is because 
the man has vitiated his palate,’ and that therefore he must 
be ^ answerable to himself’ for the consequences. This lan- 
guage really implies that pleasures, instead of being ultimate 
ends, are determined to be ends through refeience to an 
object beyond them which the man himself constitutes , that 
it IS only through his (Conception of self that every pleasuie — 
not indeed best pleases him,©r is most attractive in imagina- 
tion — but becomes his personal good. It may be tliat he 
identifies his personal good with the pleasure most attractive 
VI imagination; but^ pleagure so identified is quite a different 
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motive from a pleasure simply as imagmed. It is no longer 
meie pleasure that the man seeks, but self-satisfaction 
through the pleasure. The same consciousness of self, 
which sets him on the act, continues through the^act and rts 
consequences, canying with it the knowledge (commonly 
called the ‘ voice of conscience ') that it is to himself, as the 
ultimate motive, that the act and its consequences, whether 
m the shape of natural pams or civil penalties, are due — a 
knowledge which breeds remorse, and, through it, the possi- 
bility of a better mind. Thus, whe^ Locke finds the ground 
of lesponsibility in a mahs power of suspending his desme 
till he has considered whether the a/’t, to which it inclines 
him, IS of a kmd to make him happy or no, the value of the 
exiilanation lies in the distinction which it may be taken to 
imply, but which Locke could not consistently admit, between 
the imagination of pleasure and the conception of self as a 
peimanent subject of happiness, by leference to which an 
imagmed pleasure becoio#s a strongest motive. It is not 
really as involvmg a comparison between imagined plea- 
sures, but as mvolvmg the consideration whether the greatest 
imagmed pleasure will be the best for one in the long run, 
that the suspense of desire establishes the responsibility of 
man. Even if we admitted with Locke that nothing entered 
into the consideiation but an estimate of ^future pleasures ^ 
— and Locke, it will be observed, by supposing the estimate 
to include ^ pleasures of a sort we aie unacquainted with,’^ 
which is as much of a contradiction as to suppose a man in- 
fluenced by nnfelt feelings, renders this lestriction unmeaning 
— still to be determmed by the consideration whether some-* 
thing IS good for me on the whole is to be determined, not 
by the imagination of pleasure, but by the conception of 
self, though it b^ of self only as a subject to be pleased. 

15. The mischief is that, though his language implies this 
distmction, he does not himself understand it. ^The caie 
of ourselves,’ he tells us, that we mistake not imaginary 
foi real happiness, is the necessary foundation of onr liberty. 
The stronger ties we have to an unalterable pursuit of happi- 
ness in general, which is our greatest good, and which, as 
such, gur desires always follow,* the more are we free from 

^ Gap 21, sec 65 He has specially to every one’s wish and desire could 
in view ill e pleasures of ‘another life,’ we suppose their relishes as different 
which ‘being intended for a state of thero as they are heie,yet the raannam 
happiness, must certainly he agreeable heaven sftit every one’s palate’ * 
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any necessary determination of onr will to any particular 
action, till we have examined whether it has a tendency to, 
or IS inconsistent with, our real happiness ’ * But he does 
not' see thaiftlie rahonale of the freedom, thus paradoxically, 
though truly, placed in the strength of a tie, lies in that 
determination by the conception of self to which the ^ un- 
alterable pursuit of happmess ^ is really equivalent. To him 
it IS not as one mode among others in which that self- 
determination appears, but simply iii itself, that the con- 
sideration of what IS for onr leal happiness is the ^ foundation 
of our liberty,^ and the consideration itself is no more than 
a comparison between imagined pleasures and pains. Hence 
to a reader who refuses to read into Locke an interpretation 
which he does not himself supply, the range of moi-al liberty 
must seem as nanow as its nature is ambiguous. As to its 
lange, the greater part of our actions, and among them 
those which we are apt to thuik our best, are not and could 
not be preceded by any consideration whether they are for 
our real happiness or no. In truth, they result from a 
character which the conception of self has rendeied possible, 
or express an interest in objects of which this conception is 
the condition, and for that reason they represent a will self- 
determined and free ; but they do not rest on the foundation 
which Locke calls ^ the necessary foundation of our liberty.^ 
As to the natme of this lihert}^, the reader, who takes Locke 
at his word, would find himself left to choose between th'? 
view of it as the condition of a mmd ^ suspended * between 
rival presentations of the pleasant, and the equally untenable 
view of it as that ^hberty of indiffeience,^ which Locke 
himself is quite ready to deride — as consisting m a choice 
prior to desiie, which determines what the desiie shall be.^ 
16. This ambiguous deliverance about^ moral freedom, it 
must be observed, is the necessary result on a mind, having 
too strong a practical hold on hfe to tamper with human 
lesponsibility, of a doctrine which denies the originativeness 
^of thought, and m consequence cannot consistently allow 
any motive to desire, but the image of a past pleasure or 
pam The full logical effect of the doctrine, however, does 
not appear in Locke, because^ with his way of taking ^nj 

' Cap 21, sec 51 "become part of his happiness^ it raises 

® Cf the passage in sec 56 ‘ "When desire,’ &:o (Cf also sec 43 suh ) 
he l^s once chosen it, and th^eby it is 
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desire of wLicli the satisfaction produces pleasure to have 
► pleasure for its object, he never comes in sight of "the ques- 
tion how the manifold objects of actual human interest aie 
possible for a being who only feels and retains, (5r combmes, 
his feelings. An action moved by love of country, love of 
fame, love of a friend, love of the beautiful, would cause him 
no more difficulty than one moved by desire for the renewal 
of some sensual enjoyment, or for that maintenance of 
health which is the condition of such enjoyment in the 
future. If pressed about them, we^may suppose that — avail- 
ing himself of the language probably current in the philoso- 
phic society in which he lived, though it first became 
generally current in England through the writings of his 
quasi-pupil, Shaftesbury — he would have said that he found 
in his breast afieetioiis for pulihc good, as well as for self- 
good, the satisfaction of which gave pleasme, and to which 
his doctrme, that pleasure is the ^ object of desire in general/ 
was accordingly applicable. The question — of what feelings 
or combinations of feelmgs are the objects which excite 
these several desmes copies 9— it does not occur to him to 
ask. It IS only when a class of actions presents itself for 
which a motive in the way of desire or aversion is not 
readily assignable that any difficulty arises, and then it is a 
difficulty which the assignment of such a motive, without 
any question asked as to its possibility for a merely feeling 
and imagining subject, is thought sufficiently to dispose of. 
Such a class of actions is that of which we say that we 
‘ ought ^ to do them, even when we are not compelled and 
had rather not. We ought, it is generally admitted, to keep 
our promises, even when it is inconvenient to us to do so and 
no punishment could overtake us if we did not. We ought 
to be just even m ^ays that the law does not prescribe, and 
when we are beyond its ken ; and that, too, in dealing with 
men towards whom we have no inclination to be generous. 
We ought even— so at least Locke ^on the authority of 
Revelation ’ would have said — to forgive injuries which we 
cannot forget, and if not ^ to love our enemies ^ in the literal 
sense, which may he an impossibihfy, yet to act as if we did. 
To y?-hat motive are such actions to be assigned ? 

17. ^ To desire for pleasure or aversion from pain,’ Locke 
would answer, ^but a pleasure and pain other than the 
natural consequences of acts and att^hed to them by scjme 
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law/ This IS the result of Ins enquiry into ^ Moral Rela- Tlieir 
tions^ (B?3ok ii., chap. 28). Good and eyil^he tells us, being p|ea&Le, 
^nothing hut pleasure and pam, moral good or evil is only butplca- 
the confornfity or disagreement of our actions to some law, 
whereby good orwil, ^.e., pleasure or pain, is drawn on us nature Mt 
by the wdl and power of the law-maker/ All law according ^ 
to its true nature ’ is a rule set to the actions of others by an 
intelligent being, having ^ power to reward the compliance 
with, and punish deviation from, his rule by some good and 
evil that is not the natur^ product and consequence of the 
action itself ; for that, being a natural convenience or incon- 
venience, would operate of itself without a law/ Of such law 
there are three sorts. 1. Divine Law, ^promulgated to men 
by the light of nature or voice of revelation, by comparing 
their actions to which they judge whether, as duties or sms, 
they are like to procure them happiness or misery from the 
hands of the Almighty.^ 2. Civil Law, ^ the rule set by the 
Commonwealth to the actions of those who belong to 
it,^ reference to which decides ^ whether they be criminal or 
no/ 3. ^The law of opinion or reputation,^ according to 
agreement or disagreement with which actions are reckoned 
^ vn-tues or vices/ This law may or may not coincide with 
the divine law. So far as it does, virtues and vices are 
really, what they are always supposed to be, actions ‘ m their 
own nature’ severally light or wrong. It is not as really 
right or wrong, however, but only as esteemed so, that an 
act IS virtuous or vicious, and thus ^ the common measure of 
virtue and vice is the approbation or dislike, piaise or blame, 
which by a tacit consent establishes itself in the seveial 
societies, tribes, and clubs of men m the world, whereby 
several actions come to find credit or disgrace among them, 
according to the judgment, maxims, or fashion^ of the place.’ 

Each sort of law has its own ^ enforcement in the way of 
e:ood and evil/ That of the civil law is obvious. That of 
the Divme Law lies in the pleasures and pains of ‘ another 
world,’ which (we have to suppose) rentier actions ^ in their 
own nature good and evil ’ That of the third sort of law 
lies in those consequences of social reputation ^and dislike 
which are stronger motives to*^most men than are the^i-e- 
waids and punishments either of God or the magistiate 
(chap. 28, §§5-12). 

Ig. ^ Moral goodness or evil,’ Locke concludes, 'is the 
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conformity or non-eonformity of any action ^ to one or oilier 
of the above rules f§ 14). But such conformity or"' non-con- 
foimity is not a feeling, pleasant or painful, at all. If, then, 
the account of the good as consisting in pleasGre, of which 
the morally good is a particular form, is '“to be adhered to, 
we must suppose that, when moral goodness is said to be 
conformity to law, it is so called merely with reference to the 
specific means of attaining that pleasure in which moial 
good consists. Not the conception of conformity to law, but 
the imagination of a certain pleasure, will determine the 
desire that moves the moral act, as every other desire. 
The distinction between the moral act and an act judiciously 
done for the sate, let us say, of some pleasure of the palate, 
will he only in the channel through which comes the pleasuie 
that each is calculated to obtain. If the motive of an act 
done for the sake of the pleasure of eating differs from the 
motive of an act done for the sake of sexual pleasure on ac- 
count of the difference of the channels through which the 
pleasures are severally obtained, in that sense only can the 
motive of either of these acts, upon Locke’s principles, be 
taken to differ from the motive of an act morally done. The 
explanation, then, of the acts not readily assignable to 
desire or aversion, of which we say that we only do them 
because we ^ ought,’ has been found. They are so far of a kind 
with all actions done to obtain or avoid what Locke calls 
^ futuie ’ pleasures or pains that the difficulty of assigning 
a motive for them only arises from the fact that their 
immediate result is not an end but a means. They differ 
from these, however, inasmuch as the pleasure they draw 
after them is not their ^natural consequence,’ any more than 
the pain attaching to a contrary act would be, but is only 
possible through r the action of God, the magistrate, or 
society in some of its forms. 

19. Affcer the above examination we can easily anticipate 
the points on which a candid and clear-headed man, who 
accepted the princ^les of Locke’s doctrine, would see that 
it needed explanation and development If all action is 
determined-by impulse to remove the most pressing uneasi- 
ness, as consisting in desire ft)r the greatest pleasure of which 
the agent is at the time capable; if this, again, means 
desire for the renewal of some ‘ impression ’ previously ex- 
perienced, and all impressions are either those of sense or 
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derived from them, how are we to account for those g^etual 
objects of human interest and pursuit which seem far re- 
moved from any combination of animal pleasures or of the 
means thereto, and specially for that class of actions deter- 
mined, as Locke says, by expectation of pain or pleasuie 
other than the ^natural consequence^ of the act, to which 
the term ^ moral ^ is properly apphed ? Hume, as we have 
seen,^ in accepting Lockers principles, clothes them m a 
more precise terminology, marking the distinction between 
the feelmg as originally felt and the same as returning in 
memory or imagination*^ as that between ^ impression and 
idea,^ and excluding original ideas of reflection. ^ An im- 
pression first strikes upon the senses, and makes us perceive 
heat or cold, thirst or hunger, pleasure or pain, of some kind 
or other. Of this impression there is a copy taken by the 
mind, which remains after the impression ceases ; and this 
we call an idea. This idea of pleasure or pain, when it re- 
turns upon the soul, produces the new impressions of desne 
and aversion, hope and fear, which may properly he called 
impressions of reflection, because derived from it’ (a). 
These, again, are copied by the memory and imagination, 
and become ideas ; which perhaps in their turn give rise to 
other impressions ’ (Jb), Thus the impressions of reflection, 
marked {a), will be determined by ideas copied from impres- 
sions of sense. If desires, they will he desires for the re- 
newal either of a pleasure incidental to the satisfaction of 
appetite, or of a pleasant sight or sound, a sweet taste or 
smell. These desires and their satisfactions will again be 
copied in ideas, hut how can the impressions (6) to which, 
these ideas give rise be other than desires for the renewal of 
the original animal pleasures? How do they come to be 
desires as unlike these as are the motives which actuate not 
merely the saint or the philanthropist, hht the ordinary good 
neighbour or honest citizen or head of a family ? 

20. During the mterval between the publication of Locke’s 
essay and the ^ Treatise on Human Nature ’ there had been 
much writiug on ethical questions in English. The effect of 
this on Hume is plain jenongh. He writes with refeience to 
current controversy, and in the moral part cf the treatise 
probably had the views of Olarke, Shaftesbury, Butler, and 
Hutcheson more consciously before him than Locke’s. This 
does not interfere, however, with the propriety of affiliating 
^ * General Introd , toI i , pax 195 
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him in respect of his views on morals, no less than on know- 
ledge, directly to Locke, whose principles and method wei e 
in the main accepted by all the moralists of that age. His 
characteristic lies in his more consistent application of these, 
and the effect of current controversy npon^ him was chiedy 
to show him the line which this application must take. It 
was a controversy which turned almost wholly on two points ; 
(a) the distinction between ^interested and disinterested,’ 
selfish and unselfish affections ; {h) the origin and nature of 
that ^law,’ relation to which, according to Locke, constitutes 
our action ^ virtuous or vicious.’ In'‘bhe absence of any notion 
of thought but as a faculty which puts together simple ideas 
into complex ones, of reason but as a faculty which calculates 
means and perceives the agreement of ideas mediately, it 
could have but one end. 

21. By the generation m which Hume was bred the issue 
as to the possible dismterestedness of action was supposed to 
he between the view of Hobbes and that of Shaftesbury. 
Hobbes’ moral doctrine had not been essentially different 
from Locke’s, but be had been offensively explicit on ques- 
tions which Locke left open to more genial views than his 
doctrine logically justiJfied. Each started finm the position 
that the ultimate motive to every action can only be the 
imagination of one’s own pleasure or pam, and neither pro- 
perly left room for the determination of desire by a conceived 
object as distinct ffom remembered pleasure. But while 
Locke, as we have seen, lUogieally took for granted desires 
so determined, and thus made it possible for a disciple to 
admit any benevolent desires as motives on the strength of 
the pleasure which they produce when satisfied, Hobbes had 
been more severe in his method, and had explained every 
desire, of whic^ the direct motive could not be taken to be 
the renewal of som5 animal pleasure, as desire either for the 
power in oneself to command such pleasure at will or for the 
pleasure incidental to the contemplation of the signs of such 
power. Hence his pe/ 3 uliar treatment of compassion and the 
other social affections,’ which it is easier to show to be un- 
true to the facts of the case thanj> to be other than the 
proper consequence of principles which Locke had rendered 
orthfidox.^ The counter-doctnne of Shaftesbury holds water 
just so far as it mvolves the rejection of the doctrine that 

‘ See ‘Levicithan/pait 1, chap 6, ^ 
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pleasure is the sole ultimate motive. It becomes confused 
just because its author had no definite theory of reason, as 
constitutive of objects, that could justify this rejection, 

2>2. He feegins with a doctrine that directly contradicts 
Locke’s identificg,tion of the good with pleasure, and of the 
iiioially good with pleasure occurring m a particular way. 

^ In a sensible creature that which is not done through any 
affection at aU makes neither good nor ill in the natuie of 
that cieature; who then only is supposed good, when the 
good or ill of the system to which he has relation is the 
immediate object of some passion or affection moving him.’ ^ 
This, it will be seen, as against Locke, implies that the good 
of a man’s action hes not in any pleasure sequent upon it to 
him, but m the nature of the affection from which it pro- 
ceeds i and that the goodness of this affection depends on 
its being determined by an object wholly different from 
imagined pleasure — the conceived good of a system to which 
the man has relation, ^.e., of human society, which in 
Shaftesbury’s language is the ^ public ’ as distinct from the 
‘ private ’ system. It is not enough that an action should 
result in good to this system ; it must proceed from affection 
for it. ^ Whatever is done which happens to be advantageous 
to the species through an affection merely towards self-good 
does not imply any more goodness m the creature than as 
the affection itself is good. Let him m any particular act 
ever so well; if at the bottom it be that selfish affection 
alone which moves him, he is m himself still vicious.’^ Here, 
then, we seem to have a clear theory of moral evil as con- 
sistmg in selfish, of moral good as consisting in unselfish 
affections. But what exactly constitutes a selfish affection, 
accordmg to Shaftesbury? The answer that first suggests 
itself, is that as the unselfish affection is an affection for 
public good, so a selfish one is an affedtion for ^ self-good,’ 
the good of the ^private system.’ Shaftesbury, however, 
does not give this answer. ^Affection for private good’ 
with him is not, as such, selfish ; it is^ so only when ‘ exces- 
sive ’ and ^ inconsistent with the interest of the species or 
public.’® This qualification seems at once to efface the 
clear line of distmction previously drawn. St puts ^self- 
affection ’ on a level with public affection which, according 

^ ‘ Inquiry concerning Virtue,’ Book i , * Ibid , Book i , part 2, eec 

P8,rt 2, toe 1. ® Ibid , Book ii , part 1, ^ec 3. 
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Uiit no to Shaftesbury, may equally err on the side of excess. It im- 
ttccount o£- affection for self- good, if only it be advaaitageons 

fceHshnesfl. to the species, may be good ; which is just what had been 
previously denied. And not only so ; although, when th® 
self-affections are under view, they are^ only allowed a 
qualified goodness in virtue of their indirect contiibution to 
the good of the species, yet conversely, the superiority of the 
affections, which have this latter good for their object, is 
urged specially on the ground of the greater amount of 
ha-ppmess or ^ self-good ’ which they produce. 

^o^fufeion 23 The truth is that the noi^ons which Shaftesbury 
notions of attached to the terms ^ affection for self-good ’ and ^ affection 
' for public good ^ weie not such as allowed of a consistent 
opposition between them. They can only be so opposed if, 
on fclie one hand, self-good is identified with pleasure ; and on 
the other, affection for public good is carefully distinguished 
from desire for that sort of pleasure of which the gratifica- 
tion of others is a condition. But with Shaftesbury, affec- 
tions for self-good do not represent merely those desires for 
pleasure determined by self-consciousness — for pleasure 
presented as one^s personal good — which can alone be 
properly reckoned sources of moral evd. They include equally 
mei'e natural appetites — hunger, the sexual impulse, &c. — 
which are morally neutral, and they do not clearly exclude 
any desire for an object which a man has so ^ made his own ’ 
as to find his happiness — ^ self-enjoyment ^ or ^ self-good,’ 
according to Shaftesbury’s language — inattainmg it, though 
it be as remote from imagined pleasure as possible.^ On 
the other hand, affections for public good,’ as he describes 
them, are not restricted to such desires for the good of 
others as are nrespective of pleasure to self. They mclude 
not only such- natural instincts as parental kindness and 
concern for the nurture and propagation of the young,’ 
which, morally, at any rate, are not to be distinguished from 
the appetites reckoned as affections for self-good, but also de- 
sires for sympathetic pleasure— the pleasure to oneself which 
arises on consciousness that another is pleased. Shaftesbury’s 
special antipathy, indeed, is the doctrine that benevolent 
affections arc interested in the sense of having for their 
object a pleasm^e to oneself, apart from and beyond the 
pleasure of the person whom they move us to please ; but 

* Book ii , part 2, soc. 2 ^ 
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tmless he regards them as desires for the pleasure which 
the subject of them experiences m the pleasure of another, 
there is no purpose in enlarging, as he does with much 
unction, on^the special pleasantness of the pleasures which 
they produce With such vagueness m his notions of what 
he meant by affections for ^ self- good ’ and for ^public good,^ 
it is not strange that he should have failed to give any 
tenable account of the selfishness in which he conceived 
moral evil to consist He could not apply such a term of 
leproach to the self-affections ’ m general, without con- 
demning as selfish the man who ^ finds his own happiness iii 
doing good,’ and who is m truth indistinguishable from one 
to whom ^ affection for public good ’ has become, as we say, 
the law of his being NTor could he identify selfishness, as 
he should have done, with all living for pleasure without a 
more complete rupture than he was capable of with the 
received doctrine of his time and without hringmg affection 
for public good, in the form in which it was most generally 
conceived, and which was, at any rate, one of the forms 
under which he presented it to himself — as desire, namely, 
for sympathetic pleasure — into the same condemnation. His 
way out of the difficulty is, as we have seen, m violation of 
his own principle to find the characteristic of selfishness not 
in the motive of any affection but in its result ; not in the 
fact that a man’s desire has his own good for its object, 
which is true of one to whom his neighbour’s good is as his 
own, nor in the fact that it has pleasure for its object, 
which Shaftesbury, as the child of his age, could scarcely 
help thinking was the case -with every desire, hut m the 
fact that it is stronger than is ^ consistent with the interest 
of the species or public.’ 

24. Neither Butler nor Hutcheson^ can claim to have 
carried the ethical controversy much beyond the point at 
which Shaftesbury left it. Each took for granted that the 
obj'ect of the ^self-affection’ was necessarily one’s own 
happiness, and neither made any distinction between living 
for happiness and living for pleasure. They could not then 
identify selfishness witlf the living for pleasure without con- 

’ The works of Hutcteson, publislied « duet of tlie Passions and Affections' 
before Hume’s treatise was written, (1728) In wliat follows IwrotSwitb 
and which strongly affected it, weie direct reference to his posthumous 
the ‘ Enquiry into the Oiiginal of our woih, not published till after Hume’s 
Ideas of Heauty and Virtue’ (1725), treatise, hut which only lepiodiices 
anfl the ‘ Essay on theNatiifa and Con- luoie systematically liis oarliei views. 
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demuing the self- affection, and with it the best man’s 
pursuit of his own highest good in the service of others, 
altogether as evil. Nor in the absence of any better theory 
of the object of the self-affection could the sociaj affections, 
which, accoiding to Butlei, are subject in tl^e developed man 
to the direction of self-love, escape the suggestion that they 
are one mode of the general desire for pleasure. Butler and 
Hutcheson, indeed, are quite clear that they are ^disin- 
terested ’ m the sense of ^ terminating upon their objects.’ ^ 
This means, what is sufficiently obvious when once pointed 
out, {a) that a benevolent desire *^is not a desire for that 
paiticular pleasure, or rather ^ removal of uneasiness,’ which 
shall ensue when it is satisfied, and (h) that it cannot origi- 
nally arise from the general desire for happiness, since this 
creates no pleasures but merely directs us to the pursuit of 
objects found pleasant independently of it, and thus, if it 
diiects us to benevolent acts, presupposes a pleasure pre- 
viously found m them. This, however, as Butler pomts out, 
is equally true of all particular desires whatever — of those 
styled self-regarding, no less than of the social — and if it is 
not incompatible with the former being desires for pleasure, 
no more is it with the latter being so. Much confusion on 
the matter, it may be truly said, arises from the loose way 
in which the words ^ affection ’ and ^ passion ’ are used by 
Butler and his contemporaries, not excludmg Hume himself, 
alike for appetite, desire, and emotion. In every case a 
pleasure other than satisfaction of desire must hare been 
experienced before desire can be excited by the imagination 
of it. A pleasure incidental to the satisfaction of a^p^pehte 
must have been experienced before imagination of it could 
excite the desire of the glutton. In like manner, social 
affection, as cannot be first excited by the pleasure 

which shall arise when it is satisfied; it must previously 
exist as the condition of that pleasure being experienced ; 
but it does not follow that it is other than a desire for 
an imagined pleasur<^, for that sympathetic pleasure in the 
pleasure of another in which the social affection as emotion 
consists. Now though Butler aud^ Hutcheson sufficiently 
showed tha-f it is no other p^pasure than this which is the 
origmal object of benevolent desires, they did not attempt 
to show that it is not this ; and failing such an attempt, the 

* See in Preface to Butler’s Sermons, pursuit ^ &c , also the early part of 
the pait lelating to Sermon XI , ‘ Be- Sermon X5 , ‘ Every man hath a gffne- 
Sides, the only idea of an interested ral do&ire/ &c. 
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received doctrine tliat the oTbject of all desire, social and 
self-regarding alike, is pleasure of one sort or another, 
would naturally be taken to stand. This admitted, there 
can be nothftig in the fact that a certain pleasure depends 
on the pleasure of another, and that a certain other does not, 
to entitle an action moved by desire for the former sort of 
pleasure to be called unselfish in the way of praise, and one 
moved by desme for the latter sort selfish in the way of 
reproach. The motive — desire for his own pleasure — is the 
same to the doer in both cases. The distinction between the 
acts can only lie in that which Shaftesbury had said could 
not constitute moral good or ill — in the consequences by 
which society judges of them, but which do not form the 
motive of the agent. In other words, it will be a distinction 
fixed by that law of opinion or reputation, in which Locke 
had found the common measure of virtue and vice, though 
he had not entered on the question of the considerations by 
which that law is formed. 

25. Such a conclusion would lie ready to hand for such a Of moral 
reader of Butler and Hutcheson as we may suppose Hume 
to have been, but it is needless to say that it is not that at account 
which they themselves arrive. Butler, indeed, distinctly 
refuses to identify moral good and evil respectively with 
disinterested and interested action,^ but neither does he 
admit that desire for pleasure or aversion from pain is the 
uniform motive of action m such a way as to compel the 
conclusion that moral good and ill represent a distinction, 
not of motives, but of consequences of action contemplated 
by the onlooker. An act is morally good, according to him, 
when it is approved by the ^ reflex faculty of approbation,^ 
bad when it is disapproved, but what it is that this ^ faculty ^ 
approves he never distinctly tells us. yhe ^ood is what 
‘ conscience ’ approves, and conscience is what approves the 
good — that IS the cu’cle out of which he never escapes. If 
we insist on extracting from him any more satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the object of moral approbation, it must be 
that it is the object which ^self-love' pursues, the 
greatest happiness of tlib individual, a conclusmn which m 

’ See piefaee to Seimons (about four • the second sermon, must be under^stood 
pages fioni the end in most editions) — to mean an action ' suitable to our whole 
‘ The goodness or badness of actions does natiuc/ as containing a principle of 
not aiise hence/ &c The conclusion ‘reflex approbation’ In other words, 
he there arrives at i& that a ^od action the good action is so because approved 
IS (mQ which ‘becomes such creatures as liy conscience 
we aio’, and this, read m the light of 
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some places he certainly adopts.* Hutcheson, on the other 
hand, gives a plain definition of the object which tins faculty 
approves. It consists in ^ affections tending to the happiness 
of others and the moral perfection of the min4 possessing 
them.’ If m this definition by ^tending to’ may be undei- 
stood ‘ of which the motive is ’ — an interpretation which 
the general tenor of Hutcheson’s view would justify — it 
implies in effect that the morally good lies m desues ol 
which the object is not pleasure. That desire for moral 
perfection, if there is such a thmg, is not desire for pleasure 
IS obvious enough; nor could deSire for the happiness of 
others be taken to be so except through confusion between 
determmation by the conception of another’s good, to which, 
his apparent pleasure is rightly or wiongly taken as a 
guide, and by the imagination of a pleasure to be experienced 
by oneself in sympathy with the pleasure of another. Nor 
is it doubtful that Hutcheson himself, though he might 
have hesitated to identify moral evil, as selfishness, with the 
living for pleasure, yet understood by the moi ally good the 
living for objects wholly different fiom pleasure. The 
question is whether the recognition of such motives is 
logically compatible with his doctrine that reason gives no 
ends, but is only a ^ subservient power ’ of calculating means. 
If feeling, undetermined by thought or reason, can alone 
supply motives, and of feeling, thus undetermined, nothing 
can be said hut that it is pleasant or painful, what motive 
can there be but imagination of one’s own pleasure or pam 
— one^s own, for if imagination is merely the return of 
feeling in fainter form, no one can imagine any feeling, any 
more than he can originally feel it, except as his own P 
26. The work of reason in constituting the moral judgment 
I ought ’), as weU as the moral motive I must, because I 
ought’), could not find due recognition in an age which 
took its notion of leason from Locke. The only theory then 
known which found the source of moral distinctions in 
reason was Clarke’s, and Clarke’s notion of reason was 
essentially the same as that which appears m Locke’s 
account of demonstrative knowledge. ^ It was m truth 


^ ^see a passage towards the end of^ ii , proposition 1 The germ of Clarke’s 
Sermon III j ‘Reasonable self-love and doctrine of morals is to be found in 

conscionce aie the chief/ &c &c , also Locke’s occasional assimilation of 

a passage towards the end of Sermon moral to mathematical truth and cei- 

NI , ‘ Let It be allowed though virtue/ tainty (Cf Essay, Book rv, ch 4, sec 7, 

&c &c and ch 1 % sec 8 

2 See Claike’s Boyle Liectmcs, Vol. 
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derived from the procedure of mathematics, and onljapplic- reason m- 
able to flie comparison of quantities. Clarke talks loftily 
about the Eternal Reason of things, but by this he means yie-w. 
nothing deflSiite except the laws of proportion, and when he 
finds the virtue of an act to consist in conformity to this 
Eternal Reason, the inevitable rejoinder is the question — 

Between what quantities is this virtue a proportion P ' In 
Shaftesbury first appears a doctrine of moral sense. Over 
and above the social and self-regarding affections proper to 
a ‘ sensible ^ creature, the characteristic of man is a ^ rational 

^ m 

affection ^ for goodness as consisting m the proper adjust- 
ment of the two orders of ^ sensible ’ affection. This rational 
affection is not only a possible motive to action — it is the 
only motive that can make that character good of which 
human action is the expression ; for with Shaftesbury, though 
a balance of the social and self- affections constitutes the 
goodness of those affections, yet the man is only good as 
actuated by affection for this goodness, and ‘ should the 
sensible affections stand ever so much amiss, yet if they 
prevail not because of those other rational affections spoken 
of, the person is esteemed virtuous.’ * Such a notion, it is 
clear, if it had met with a psychology answernig it, had only 
to be w'orked out in order to become Kant’s doctrine of the 
rational will as determined by reverence for law; but 
Shaftesbury had no such psychology, nor, with his aristo- 
cratic indifference to completeness of system, does he seem 
ever to have felt the want of it. He never asked himself 
what precisely was the theory of reason implied in the 
admission of an affection ^ rational ’ in the sense, not that 
reason calculates the means to its satisfaction, but that it is 
determined by an object only possible for a rational as 
distinct from a ^ sensible’ creatoe, and^just-'because he did 
not do so, he slipped into adaptations to the curient view of 
the good as pleasure and of desire as determined by the 
pleasure incidental to its own satisfaction. Thus, to a 
disciple, who wished to extract from Shaftesbuiy a more 
definite system than Shaftesbury had himself formed, the shafte*?- 
^ lational affection ’ wofild become desiie for a ^ecific feeling 
of pleasure supposed to arise «n the view of good actions as rational 
exhibiting a proper balance between social and self-iegardmg dfiecUou , 

^ Of Hume, VoL n , p 238 

concerning Virtu®,’ Book i , pt 2, &ec 4^ Cf Sec 3 sub luit. 
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affections. Tbis pleasure is the ^ moral sense^^ ^ with which 
Shaftesbnry^s name has become specially associated^ while 
the doctime of rational affection^ with which he certainly 
himself connected it, but which it essentially^ntiates, has 
been forgotten. 

27. That doctrine is of value as maintaining that those 
actions only are moially good of which the rational affection 
is the motive, in the sense that they spring from a character 
which this affection has fashioned. But if the rational affec- 
tion is desire for the pleasure of moral sense, we find ourselves 
in the contradiction of supposing that the only motive which 
can produce good acts is one that cannot operate till after 
the good acts have been done. It is desire for a pleasure 
which yet can only have been experienced as a consequence 
of the previous existence of the desire. Shafteshuiy himself, 
indeed, treats the moral sense of pleasure in the contempla- 
tion of good actions as a pleasme in the view of the light 
adjustment between the social and self-affections. If, how- 
ever, on the strength of this, we suppose that certain actions 
are first done, not from the rational affection, but yet good, 
and that then remembrance of the pleasure found m the view 
of then goodness, exciting desire, becomes motive to another 
set of acts which are thus done from rational affection, we 
contradict his statement that only the rational affection forms 
the goodness of man, and are none the nearer to an account 
of what does form it. To say that it is the ^ right adjustment ’ 
of the two orders of affection tells us nothing. Except as sug- 
gestmg an analogy from the world of art, really inapplicable, 
but by which Shaftesbury was much influenced, this expies- 
sion means no more than that goodness is a good state of 
the affections. From such a circle the outlet most consistent 
with the spiiitoof that philosophy, which had led Shaftesbury 
himself to bring down the rational affection to the level of a 
desire for pleasure, would he m the notion that a state of 
the affections is good in proportion as it is productive of 
pleasuie 5 which again would suggest the question whether 
the specific pleasure of moral sense itself, the supposed object 
of rational affection, is more than plSasure in that indefinite 


' In using the term ‘moral sense,’ 
Shaftesbury himself, no doubt, meant 
to convey the notion that the moral 
faculty was one of ‘ intuition/ m Locke’s 


sense of the word, as opposed to reason, 
the faculty of demonstration, rather 
than that it was a susceptibility of 
pleasure and pain * 
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anticipation of pleasure wliicli the view of affections so 
ordered tfends to raise in ns. 

28. Here, again, neither Butler nor Hutcheson, while they 
avoid the m^t obvious inconsistency of Shaftesbury’s doctrine, 
do much for its positive development. With each the ^ moral 
faculty/ though it is said to approve and disapprove, is still 
a ^ sense ’ or sentiment,’ a specific susceptibility of pleasure 
in the contemplation of goodness , and each again recognises 
a ^ reflex affection ’ for — a desire to have — the goodness of 
which the view conveys this pleasure. But they neither have 
the merit of statnig so explicitly as Shaftesbury does that this 
rational affection alone constitutes the goodness of man, as 
man; nor, on the other hand, do they lapse, as he does, into 
the representation of it as a desme for the pleasure which the 
view of goodness causes. Butler, hideed, having no account 
to give of the goodness which is approved or morally pleasing, 
but the fact that it is so pifea-sing, could logically have no- 
thing to say against the view that this reflex affection is merely 
a desire for this particular sort of pleasure; but by rejiresenting 
it as equivalent m its highest form to the love of God, to the 
longing of the soul after Him as the perfectly good, he in 
effect gives it a wholly different character. Hutcheson, hy 
Ins definition of the object of moral approbation,' which is 
also a definition of the object of the reflex affection, is faiily 
entitled to exclude, as he does, along with the notion that 
the goodness which we morally approve is the quality of ex- 
citing the pleasm’e of such approval, the notion that affec- 
tion for goodness ’ means desire for this or any other pleasure. 
But, in spite of his express rejection of this view, the question 
will still return, how either a faculty of consciousness of 
which we only know that it is a kind of taste or relish,’ or 
a desne from the determination of whichjreasen is expressly 
excluded, can have any other object than pleasure or pain. 

29 In contrast with these well-meant efforts to derive 
that distinction between the selfish and unselfish, between 
the pleasant and the morally good, which the Christian con- 
science requires, from principles that do not admit of it, 
Hume’s system has the* merit of relative consistency. He 
sees that the two sides of Locke’s doctrine — one that thought 
originates nothing, hut takes its objects as given in feeling, 
the other that the good which is object of desire is pleasant 

• • ^ See above, &ee 25 . 
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feeling — are insepaiable. Hence lie decisively lejccts every 
notion of rational or nnselfisli affections, winch wodld imply 
that they are other than desires for pleasure, of virtue, 
which would imply that it antecedently detern^nes, rather 
than IS constituted by, the specific pleasure of moral sense , 
and of this pleasure itself, which would imply that anything 
but the view of tendencies to produce pleasure can excite it. 
But here his consistency stops. The piinciple which forbade 
him to admit any object of desire but pleasure is practically 
foi gotten in his account of the sources of pleasure, and its 
being so forgotten is the conditioii^of the desire for pleasure 
being made plausibly to serve as a foundation for morals. 
It is the assumption of pleasuies determined by obj’ects only 
possible for reason, made in the treatise on the Passions, 
that prepaies the way for the i ejection of reason, as supply- 
mg either moral motive or moral standard, in the treatise 
on Morals. 

30 ‘ The passions ’ is Hnme’s generic term for ^ hnpres- 
sions of refiection ’ — appetites, desires, and emotions alike. 
He divides them into two main orders, ^ direct and indirect,’ 
both ^ founded on pain and pleasure.’ The direct passions 
are enumerated as desire and aversion, gaief and joy, hope 
and fear, along with volition ’ oi will. These ‘ arise from 
good and evil ’ (which are the same as pleasure and pain) 

‘ most natuially and with least pieparation.’ ^Desire aiises 
from good, aversion from evil, considered simply.’ They 
become will or volition, ^ when the good may be attained or 
evil avoided by any action of the mmd or body ’ — will being 
simply the mternal impression we feel and are conscious of, 
when we knowingly give rise to any new motion of our body 
or new perception of our mind.’ ^ When good is certain or pro- 
bable it produces joy’ (which IS desciibedalso as a pleasure pro- 
duced by pleasure or by the imagination of pleasure) ; ^ when it 
IS uncertain, it gives rise to hope,’ To these the corresponding 
opposites are grief and fear. We must suppose them to be 
distinguished from desire and aversion as being what he 
elsewhere calls ^ pure emotions ’ , such as do not, like desires, 

^ immediately excite us to action.’ Gfiven such an immediate 
impression of pleasure or pampas excites a ^distinct passion ’ 
of one or other of these kinds, and supposing it to ^ arise 
from an object related to ourselves or others,’ it excites 
mediately, through this relation, the ne^ impressions of pr?,de 
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or liumility, love or hatred — piicle when tlie object is related 
to oneself^ love when it is related to anothei peison. These 
are %nd%'\ed, passions. They do not tend to displace the imme- 
diate impress^^on which is the condition of their excitement, 
but being themselves agiecable give it additional force, 
^Thiis a suit of fine clothes pi oduces pleasure from their 
beauty ; and this pleasure produces the direct passions, or 
the iinpiessions of volition and desiie. Again, when these 
clothes are considered as belonging to oneself, the double 
relation conveys to us the sentiment of pride, winch is an 
indirect passion , and the pleasure which attends that 
passion returns back to the direct affections, and gives new 
foice to our desme or volition, joy or hope/^ 

31. Alongside of the unqualified statement that ^the pas- 
sions, both direct and indirect, are founded on pam and 
pleasure,^ and the consequent theoiy of them, we find the 
curiously cool admission that ^ beside pain and pleasure, the 
direct passions fiequently aiise fiom a natural impulse oi in- 
stinct, which IS peifeetly unacconntable Of tins kind is the 
desire of punishment to oui enemies, and of happiness to our 
friends , hunger and lust, and a few othei bodily appetites. 
These passions, properly speaking, produce good and evil, 
and proceed not fiom them like the othei affections.’^ In 
this casual way appeals the recognition of that diffeieuce of 
the desire for imagined pleasuie from apiietite proper on the 
one side, and on the other from desire determined by reason, 
which it is the j)Oint of Hume’s system to ignoie The ques- 
tion is, how many of the pleasures in which he finds the 
springs of human conduct aie other than pioducts of a desiie 
which is not itself moved by pleasure, oi emotions excited 
by objects which reason constitutes. 


' Yol IT, pp 214, 215 Cf pp 76, 
90, 153 and 203 

^ P 215 The passage in the 'Pis- 
eeitation on the Passions’ (Vol iy, 

‘ PiSBertation on the Passions,’ sub 
init ) which corresponds to the one heie 
quoted, throws light on the relation in 
which Hume’s later redaction of Ins 
theory "Stands to the e nliei as occasion- 
ally chfcgiiisiug, but iieier removing, its 
inconsistencies ‘Some objects, by 
being naturally confoim iblc or eonliary 
to passion, excite an agieeable oi pain- 
ful sensation, and are thence called 
qond> or evil The punishment ot an 
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adversary, by ^cratify-'iig revenge, is 
good the sickness of a companion, by 
affecting friendship, is evil ’ Here ho 
aioids the inconsistency of admitting iii 
BO many words a ‘ desire’ which is not 
for a pleasuxe But the inconsistency 
really lemains What is the passion, 
the ‘ coufoi inability ’ to which of an 
object in the siipposod cases constitutes 
pleasure ? bince it is n^ithtr an appe- 
tite (such as hungei), noi an emolson 
(such as pride), it icmains that it i& a 
desire, and a de&iie which, though tlie 
‘ gi itifieation ’ of it is a pleasure cannot 
be dusue lor that oi aujother pleasure. 
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32 . Ill what senae^ we have first to ask, do Hume’s princi- 
ples justify him in speaking of desire for an ohjtd at all. 

^ The appearance of an object to the senses ’ is the same 
thing as ^ an impression becoming present to th^mind/^ and 
if this IS tiue of impressions of sense it cannot be less true 
of impressions of reflection. If sense ^offers not its object 
as anything distinct from itself/ neither can desire. Its 
object, according to Hume, is an idea of a past impression, 
but this, if we take him at his word, can merely mean that 
a feehng which, when at its liveliest, was pleasant, has 
passed into a fainter stage, which, in contrast with the 
livelier, is pain — the pain of want, which is also a wish for 
the renewal of the original pleasure. In fact, however, when 
Hume or anyone else (whether he admit the possibility of 
desiring an objeeb not pievionsly found pleasant, or no), 
speaks of desiie for an object, he means something diffeient 
from this. He means either desire for an object that causes 
pleasure, which is impossible except so far as the oiiginal 
pleasm'o has been — consciously to the subject feeling it — 
pleasuie caused by an object, ^ e., a feeling determined by 
the conception of a thing under relations to self; or else 
desire for pleasure as an object, ^ e , not merely desire for 
the revival of some feeling which, having been pleasant as 
impression,^ suivives without being pleasant as ^ idea,’ but 
desire determined by the cousciousness of self as a perma- 
nent subject that has been pleased, and is to be pleased again. 

It is here, then, as in the case of the attempted derivation 
of space, or of identity and substance, from impressions of 
sense In order to give use to such an impression of reflec- 
tion as desire for an object is, either the oiiginal impression 
of sense, or the idea of this, must be other than Hume could 
allow it to bb. Either the original impression must he other 
than a satisfaction of appetite, other than a sight, smell, 
sound, &c., or the idea must be othei than a copy of the im- , 
pression. One or other must be determined by conceptions 
not derived from fe'^ling, the correlative conceptions of seK 
and thing. Thus, in order to be able to interpret his 
primary class of impressions of •reflection^ as desires for 
objects, or for pleasures as good, Hume has already made 
the assumption that is needed for the transition to that 


* See General Introduction, paici graph 208 


See above, sec 19 
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{Secondary class of impressions tlirougli wRicli lie has to 
account for morality. He has assumed that thought deter- 
mines feeling, and not merely reproduces it. Even if the 
mateiials ou^of which ifc constructs the determining object 
be merely remembered pleasures, the object is no more to be 
identified with these materials than the livmg body with its 
chemical constituents. 

33. In the account of the ^ indirect passions ’ the term 
object IS no longer ap^ilied, as in the account of the direct 
ones, to the pleasure or pam which excites desire or aver- 
sion. It is expressly transferred to the self or other person, 
to whom the ^ exciting causes ’ of piide and love must be 
severally related. Piide and humility, though directly 
contiary, have yet the same object/ viz , self, but since they 
are contrary, ^tis impossible this object can be their cause, 

or sufficient alone to excite them We must tberefoie 

make a distinction betwixt that idea which excites them, and 
that to which they direct their view when excited . . , 
The first idea that is presented to the mind is that of the 
cause or productive principle. This excites the passion con- 
nected it , and that passion, when excited, turns our 

view to another idea, which is that of self. .... The first 
idea represents the cause, the second the object of the 
passion.'’^ Again a further distinction must be made ^ in the 
causes of the passion betwixt that qiiality which operates, 
and the subject on which it is placed. A man, for instance, 
IS vain of a beautiful house which belongs to him, oi which 
he has himself built or contiived. Heie the object of the 
passion is himself, and the cause is the beautiful house, 
which cause again is subdivided into two paits, viz., the 
quality which operates upon the passion, and the subject in 
which the quality inheres. The quality is* tlie^ beauij, and 
the subject is the house, considered as his piopeity or con- 
trivance.^^ It IS next found that the operative qualities 
which produce pride, however various, agree in this, that 
they produce pleasure — a ^ separate ple?isure/ independent 
of the resulting pride. In all cases, again, ^ the subjects to 
which these qualities adhd'ie aie either paits of opreielves or 
something nearly related to us.’ The conclusion is tlmt 
‘ the cause, which excites the passion, is related to the 
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object whicli nature Has attributed to the passion; the 
sensation, which the cause separately produces, is belated to 
the sensation of the passion : from this double relation of 
ideas and impressions the passion is derived.^ The ideas, 
it will be observed, are severally those of the exciting 
^subject’ (in the illustrative case quoted, the beautiful 
house) and of the ^ object’ self, the impressions are severally 
the pleasure immediately caused by the ^ subject ’ (m the 
case given, the pleasure of feeling beauty) and the pleasuie 
of piide. The relation between the ideas may be any of the 
^ natural ones ’ that regulate association.^ In the supposed 
case it is that of cause and effect, since a man^s propeity 
produces effects on him and he on it.’ The lelation between 
the impressions must he that of resemblance — this, as we aie 
told by the way (somewhat strangely, if impiessioiis are 
only stronger ideas), being the only possible relation between 
impressions — the resemblance of one pleasure to another. 

34. Pride, then, is a special sort of pleasure excited by 
another special sort of pleasure, and the distinction of the 
two sorts of pleasure from each other depends on the 
chaiacter which each deiives fiom an idea — one fioni the 
idea of self, the other from the idea of some ^ quality ui a 
subject,’ which may be the beauty of a picture, oi the 
achievement of an ancestor, or any other quality as unlike 
these as these are unlike each other, so long as the idea of it 
IS capable of association with the idea of self. Apart from 
such determination by ideas, the pleasure of pride itself and 
the pleasure which excites it, on the separateness of which 
from each other Hume insists, could only be separate iii 
time and degiee of liveliness — a separation which might 
equally obtain between successive feelmga of pride. Of 
neither could anything be said but that it was pleasant — 
more or less pleasant than the other, before or after it, as 
the case might be. Is the idea, then, that gives each im- 
pression its character, itself an impression grown fainter'^ 
It should be so, of comse, if Hume’s theory of consciousness 
is to hold good, either in its geneial form, or in its applica- 
tion to morals, according to which all actions, those moved 
by pride among the rest, have pleasure for their ultimate 
motive , and no doubt he would have said that it was so. 

1 Vol II., pp 81, 85. « Book part 1, secs 4 and 5. • 
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The idea of the beauty of a picture, for instance, is the 
oiiginal rLinpression which it ^ makes on the senses ’ as more 
faintly retained by the mind. But is the original impression 
merely an impression — an impression undetermined by con- 
ceptions, and ot which, therefore, as it is to the subject of 
it, nothing can be said, but simply that it is jJeasant ? This, 
too, in the paidicular instance of beauty, Hume seems to 
hold , ^ but if it IS so, the idea of beauty, as determined by 
lefeience to the impression, is determined by reference to 
the indeterminate, and we know no more of the separate 
pleasure that excites the pleasure of piide, when we are told 
that its source is an imjiression of beauty, than we did befoi e. 
Apart from any other reference, we only know that pride is 
a pleasure excited by a pleasure which is itself excited by a 
pleasure grown fainter. Of effect, proximate cause, and 
ultimate cause, only one and the same thing can he said, 
viz., that each feels pleasant. Meanwhile in regard to that 
other relation fiom which the pleasure of pride, on its pait, 
IS supposed to take its character, the same question arises. 
This pleasure ^ has self for its object/ Is self, then, an im- 
pression stronger or fainter Can one feeling be said 
without nonsense to have another feeling for its object? If 
it can, what specification is gained for a pleasuie or pain by 
reference to an object of which, as a mere feeling, nothing 
more can be said than that it is a pleasui’e or pain? If, on 
the other hand, the idea of self, relation to which makes the 
feeling of pride what it is, and through it determines action, 
is not a copy of any impression of sense or leflection — not a 
copy of any sight or sound, any passion or emotion^ — how 
can it be true that the ultimate determination of action in 
all cases arises from pleasure or pain 

35. Flora, the pressure of such questions as these Hume 
offers us two main subterfuges. One is furnished by his 
account of the self, as ^ that succession of related ideas and 
impressions of which we have an intimate memory and con- 
sciousness ’ ^ — an account which, to to incurious reader, 
conveys the notion that ^ self,^ if not exactly an impression, 
IS something in the nafure of an impression, jvhile yet it 
seems to give the required determination to the impression 
which has tins for its ^ object.’ It is evident, however, that 

^ Vol n , p 96 , lY , ‘ Difeseitation on ^ Inti to Vol i , paragraph 208. 
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its plausibility depends entiiely on the qualification of the 
^succession, &c / as that of which we have an ‘intimate con- 
sciousness ’ The succession of impressions, simply as such, 
and ill the absence of relation to a single snbje(!ro, is nothing 
intelligible at all. Hume, indeed, elsewhere represents it as 
constituting time, which, as we have previously shown,' by 
itself it could not propeily be said to do; but if it could, 
the characterisation of pleasure as having time for its object 
would not be much to the purpose. The successive impres- 
sions and ideas are fuither said to be ‘related/ 'i e ^ 
m^^AraZZ2/ related, according to Hume’s sense of the term, 
but this we have found means no more than that when two 
feelings have been often felt to be either like each other or 
‘ contiguous,’ the recurrence of one is apt to be followed by 
the recun ence in fainter form of the other. This charac- 
teristic of the succession brings it no nearer to the intelli- 
gible unity which it must have, m order to he an object of 
which the idea makes the pleasure of pride what it is The 
notion of its having such unity is really conveyed by the 
statement that we have an ‘ intimate consciousness ’ of it 
It is thiough these woids, so to speak, that we read into the 
definition of self that conception of it which we cairy with 
us, but of which it states the reverse. Now, however 
difficult it may be to say what this intimate consciousness is, 
it IS clear that it cannot be one of the feelings, strongei or 
fainter — impressions or ideas — which the first part of the 
definition tells us form a succession, for this would imply 
that one of them was at the same time all the x’est. Nor 
yet can it be a compound of them all, for the fact that they 
are a succession is incompatible with their forming a com- 
pound. Here, then, is a consciousness, which is not an 
impression, and which we can only take to he derived from 
impressions by supposmg these to he whafc they first become 
in relation to this consciousness. In saying that wo have 
such a consciousness of the succession of impressions, we 
say m effect that we are other than the succession. How, 
then, without contradiction, can om self be said to he the 
succession of impressions, &c.— a succession which m the very 
neEt word has to be qualified in a way that implies we are 
other than it ? This question, once put, will save us from 


' Inlr to Vol T, sec ^1, 
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surprise at finding that in one place, among fieqnent repeti- 
tions of *the account of self already given, the ^ succession . 

&g/ is dropped, and for it substituted ^ the %ndiv%d%ial person 
of whose anions and sentiments each of us is intimately 
conscious.’ ^ 

36. The other way of gaining an apparent determination Anofiier 
for the impression, pride, without making it depend on rela- j,ugge^ct^a ^ 
tion to that which is not an impression at all, corresponds pliyMoio- 
to that appeal to the ^anatomist’ by the suggestion of 
which, it will be remembered, Hume avoids the tioublesoine pnde 
question, how the simple impressions of sense, undetermined 
by lelation, can have that definite character which they must 
have if they are to serve as the elements of knowledge. The 
question in that case being really one that concerns the 
simple impression, as it is for the consciousness of the 
subject of it, Hume’s answer is in effect a leference to 
what it IS for the physiologist. So in regard to pride ; the 
question being what character it can have, for the conscious 
subject of it, to distmguish it fiom any other pleasant feel- 
mg, except such as is deiived fioin a conception which is 
not an im]pression, Hume is leady on occasion to suggest 
that it has the distinctive chaiacter which for the physio- 
logist it would derive from the nerves organic to it, if such 
nerves could be traced. ^We must suppose that nature has 
given to the oigans of the human mind a certain disposition 
fitted to produce a peculiar impression or emotion, which we 
call PRIDE ; to this emotion she has assigned a certain idea, 

VIZ., that of SELF, which it never fails to pioduce. This 
contrivance of nature is easily conceived. We have many 
instances of such a situation of affairs. The nerves of the 
nose and palate are so disposed, as in ceitam circumstances 
to convey such peculiar sensations to the njind f the sensations 
of lust and hunger always produce in us the idea of those 
peculiar objects, which are suitable to each appetite These 
two circumstances are united in piide. The oigans are so 
disposed as to produce the passion; and the passion, after 
its production, natmally pioduces a certain idea/^ 

37. Here, it will he nbticed, the doctrine, that the pleasant Fiiiacy of 
emotion of xmde derives its specific character from relation 
to the idea of self, is diopped. The emotion we call piide is 


^ VOI, IT ; P §1. 


2 ToL ir , p 85 
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It does not supposed to be fiist produced, and then, in virtue of its 
, specific character as pride, to p oduce the idea of* self ^ If 
i&toth^^ the idea of self, then, does not give the pleasure its specific 
subject of character, what does ^ ‘ That disposition fittejd to produce 

it,’ Hume answers, which belongs to the ‘^oigans of the 
^ human mind ’ Now either this is the old story of explaining 
the sopoiific qualities of opium by its vis so;ponfica, or it means 
that the distinction of the pleasure of piide fiom other 
pleasures, like the distinction of a smell from a taste, is 
due to a particular kind of nervous irritation that conditions 
it, and may presumably be ascertained by the physiologist. 
Whether such a physical condition of pride can be dis- 
coveied or no, it is not to the purpose to dispute. The point 
to observe is that, if discovered, it would not afford an 
answer to the question to which an answer is being sought 
— to the question, namely, what the emotion of piide is to 
the conscious subject of it If it were found to be condi- 
tioned by as specific a neivous irritation as the sensations of 
smell and taste to which Hume assimilates it, it would yet 
be no more the consciousness of such irritation than is the 
smell of a rose to the person smelling it. In the one case 
as in the other, the feeling, as it is to the subject of it, can 
only he determined hy relation to other feelings or other 
modes of consciousness. It is by such a relation that, ac- 
coidmg to Hnme’s general account of it, piide is determined, 
but the relation is to the consciousness of an object which, 
not being any form of feeling, has no proper place in his 
psychology. Hence in the passage before us he tries to sub- 
stitute for it a physical determmation of the emotion, which 
for the subject of it is no determination at all, and, having 
gained an appaient specification for it in this way, to repre- 
sent as its product that idea of a distinctive object which 
he had previously treated as necessary to constitute it Pride 
produces the idea of self, just as Hhe sensations of hunger 
and lust always produce in us the idea of those peeuhar 
objects, which are Suitable to each appetite.’ Now it is a 
large assumption in regard to animals other than men, that, 
because hunger and lust move them to eat and generate, 
they so move them t]ii'’Ough the intervention of any ideas of 
objects whatever— an assumption which m the absence of 


^ Cf. Vol lY 3 ‘ Oi&sertatioi-i on the Etibsioiis,’ ii 2 
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language on tlie part of the animals it is impossible to verify 
—and one still more questionable, that the ideas of objects 
which these appetites (if it be so) produce in the animals, 
except as determined by self-consciousness, are ideas in the 
same sense as the idea of self But at any rate, if such 
feelings produce ideas of peculiar objects, it must be m 
virtue of the distinctive character which, as feelings, they 
have for the subjects of them The withdrawal, however, 
of determination by the idea of self from the emotion of 
piide, leaves it with no distinctive character whatever, and 
theiefore with nothing by which we may explain its piodiic- 
tion of that idea as analogous to the j)roduction by hunger, 
if we admit such to take place, of the ^ idea of the peculiar 
object suited to it/ 

38, If, in Hume^s account of pride, for pleasure^ wherever Account of 
it occurs, IS substituted it becomes his account of 

humility. A criticism of one account is equally a criticism sdiue dull- 
of the other, and with him every passion that ^ has self foi 
its object,^ accoidmg as it is pleasant or painful, is included 
under one or other of these designations In like manner, 
every passion that has some other thmking being ^ for its 
object, according as it is pleasant or p>amfal, is eithei love 
or hatred. To these the key is to be found m the same 
^ double relation of impressions and ideas ^ by which pride 
and humility aie explained If beautiliil pictures, for 
instance, belong not to oneself buL to another peison, they 
tend to excite not pride but esteem, which is a form of love. 

The idea of them is ^ naturally related ^ to the idea of the 
person to whom they belong, and they cause a separate 
pleasure which naturally excites the resembling impression 
of which this other person is the object. Wrifce other 
person,^ in short, where before was wiitten ^self,^ and the 
account of pride and humility becomes the account of love 
and hatred. Of this pleasuie determined by the idea of 
another person, or of which such a peison ^is the object,’ 

Hume gives no rahonale, and, failing this, it must be taken 
to imply the same power of determining feeling on thepait 
of a conception not derived from feeling, which we have 
found to he implied in the pleasure of which self is. the 
object. All his pains and ingenuity m the second jiait of 
the book 'on the Passions,’ aie spent on illustrating the 
‘ double relation of impiessions and ideas’ — on charactoiis- 
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iiig tlie separate pleas uies wliicli excite the pleasure of love, 
and showing how the idea of the object of the exciting 
pleasuie is related to the idea of the beloved person. The 
objection to this pait of his theory, which mostoreadily sug- 
gests itself to a leader, aiises fiom the essential discrepancy 
which in many cases seems to lie between the exciting and 
the excited pleasure. The drinking of fine wine, and the 
feeling of love, are doubtless ^resembling impressions,^ so 
far as each is pleasant, and from the idea of the wine the 
transition is natural to that of the person who gives it , but 
is theie really anything, it will be asked, m my enjoyment 
of a rich man^s wine, that tends to make me love him, even 
in the wide sense of ^ love ^ which Hume admits ^ This 
ohjection, it will be found, is so far anticipated by Hume, 
that ill most cases he treats the exciting pleasure as taking 
its character from sympathy. Thus it is not chiefly the 
pleasuie of ear, sight, and palate, caused by the rich man’s 
music, and gaidens, and wine, that excites our love for him, 
but the pleasure we experience through sympathy with his 
pleasure m them.^ The explanation of love being thus 
thrown back on sympathy (which had previously served to 
explain that form of piide which is called ^ love of fame ’), we 
have to ask whether sympathy is any less dependent than we 
have found pride to be on an originative, as distinct from a 
merely reproductive, reason, 

39. When any affection is infused by sympathy, it is at 
first Imown only by its effects, and by those external signs 
m the countenance and conversation which convey an idea 
of it.’ By mference from effect to cause, ^ we ai e convinced 
of the reality of the passion,’ conceiving it ^to belong to 
anothei peison, as we conceive any other matter of fact.’ 
This idea of anotb^i’s affection ^is jpresently concerted into 
an impression, and acquires such a degree of force and viva- 
city as to become the very passion itself, and j)i'oduce an 
equal emotion as any original affection,’ The conveision is 
not difficult to accoihit for when we reflect that ^ all ideas 
are borrowed from impressions, and that these two kmds of 
perceptions differ only in the degiees of force and vivacity 
wit^i which they strike upon the soul, ... As this difference 
may be removed in some measuie by a relation betAveen the 


^ Yol. n , p 117 « 
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impressions and ideas ’ — in tlie case before ns, the relation 
between the impression of one’s own person and the idea 
of another’s, by which the vivacity of the former may be 
conveyed to Hhe latter — ^ ’tis no wonder an idea of a senti- 
ment or passion may by this means be so enlivened as to 
become the very sentiment or passion.’^ 

40 Upon this it must be lemarked that the inference 
from the external signs of an affection, according to Hume’s 
doctrine of inference, can only mean that certain impressions 
of the other pei son’s words and gestures call up the ideas 
of their ‘ usual attendants ’ , which, again, must mean either 
that they convey the belief m ceitain exciting circumstances 
experienced by the other man, and the expectation of ceitam 
acts to follow upon his words and gestures 5 or else that they 
suggest to the spectator the memory of certain like mani- 
festations on his own part and through these of the emotion 
which in his own case was then* antecedent. Either way, 
the spectator’s idea of the other pei son’s affection is in no 
sense a copy of it, or that affection ui a fainter form. If it 
IS an idea of an impression of ? eflechon at all, it is of such 
ail impression as expeiienced by the spectator himself, and 
detei mined, as Hume admits, hy his consciousness of himself; 
nor could any conveyance of vivacity to the idea make it 
other than that impression How it should become to the 
spectator consciously at once another’s iinjDiession and his 
own, remains unexplained. Hume only seems to explain it 
hy means of the equivocation lurking in the phrase, ‘ idea 
of another’s affection.’ The reader, not leflecting that, ac- 
cording to the copying theory, so far as the idea is a copy 
of anythmg in the otlier^ it can only be a copy of certain 
^ external signs, &c.,’ and so far as it is a copy of an affection, 
only of an affection expeiienced by the man who has the idea, 
thinks of it as being to the spectator the other’s affection 
minus a certain amount of vivacity — the restoiation of which 
will render it an impression at once his own and the other’s. 
It can in truth only he so in vu-tue (a)* of an interpretation 
of words and gestures, as related to a pei son, which no sug- 
gestion hy impressions of their usual attendants can account 
for, and in viitue {b) of there being such a concejived 
identity, or unity in difference, between the spectator’s own 
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person and tlie peison of tlie other that the same impression, 
in being determined by his consciousness of himself, is de- 
termined also by his consciousness of the other as an ^ alter 
ego ’ Thus sympathy, accoiding to Hume’s account of it, 
so soon as that account is I'ationalized, is found to involve 
the deteimination of pleasuie and pain, not merely by self- 
consciousness, but by a self-consciousness which is also 
self-identification with another If self-consciousness cannot 
ill any of its functions be reduced to an impression or suc- 
cession of impiessions, least of all can it in this. On the 
other hand, if it is only through its constitutive action, its 
leheetion of itself upon successive impressions of sense, that 
these become the peimanent objects which we know, we can 
understand how by a like action on ceitam impressions of 
leflection, ceitaiii emotions and desires, it constitutes those 
objects of mteiest which we love as ourselves 

41. Pride, love, and sympathy, then, are the motives which 
Hume must have granted him, if his moral theory is to 
march. Sympathy is not only necessary to hia explanation 
of that most important foim of pride which is the mobive to 
a man in maintaming a character with his neighboxns when 
^ nothing IS to be gamed by it ’ — nothing, that is, beyond 
the immediate pleasure it gives — and of all forms of ^ love,’ 
except those of which the exciting cause lies in the pleasures 
of beauty and sexual appetite he finds in it also the ground 
of benevolence. Where he first treats of benevolence, 
indeed, this does not appear. Unlike pride and humility, we 
aie told, which are pure emotions of the soul, unattended 
with any desire, and not immediately exciting ns to action, 
love and bailed are not completed within themselves. . . Love 
IS always followed by a desire of the happiness of the person 
beloved, and dh aveisiou to his misery, as hatred produces 
a desire of the misery, and an aveision to the happiness, of 
the person hated.’ ^ This actual sequence of ^ benevolence ’ 
and ^ anger’ severally upon love and hatred is due, it 
appears, to ^ an original constitution of the mind ’ which 
cannot be further accounted for. ^That benevolence is no 
essential part of love is clear from the fact that the latter 
pasrion ‘may express itself in a hundred ways, and may 
subsist a considerable time, without our reflecting on the 


* Yol II, p lo3, ^ 
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happiness of its object/ Doubtless, when we do leflect on What 
it, we desire the happiness , but, ^ if nature had so pleased, 
love might have been unattended with any such desire.’^ So 
far, the view given tallies with what we have aheady 
quoted from the summaiy account of the direct and indirect 
passions, where the ^desire of punishment to our enemies 
and happmess to our fiiends ^ is expressly left outside the 
geneial theoiy of the passions as a ‘ natuial impulse wholly 
unaccountable/ a dll ect passion’ which yet does not^j^io- 
ceed from pleasure/ With his instinct for consistency, how- 
ever, Hume could scaicely help seeking to assimilate this 
ahen element to his definition of desire as uni vei sally foi 
pleasure, and accordingly^, while the above view of benevo- 
lence IS never in so many words given up, an essentially 
different one appeals a little fuither on, which by help of 
the doctiime of sympathy at once makes the connection of 
benevolence with love more accountable, and bungs it under 
the general definition of desiie. Benevolence/ Ave aie theie 
told, ^is an origmal ideasme aiising fioni the ploasuie of 
the person beloved, and a pain pioceeduig from his paiu, 
from which correspondence of impiessions theie aiises a 
subsequent desiie of his pleasnie and aversion to his pain/ ® 

42 . Now, strictly construed, this passage seems to efface PUnnucof 
the one clear distinction of benevolence that had been 
previously insisted on — that it is a desire, namely, as piwsmoof 
opposed to a pure emotion. If benevolence is an ^oiiginal 
pleasnie aiising from the pleasure of the person beloA^ed/ it 
IS identical with love, so far as sympathy is an exciting 
cause of love, instead of being distinguished fioui it as 
desire from emotion. We must suppose, hoA^^ever, that the 
sentence Avas carelessly put togethei, and that Hume did not 
really mean to identify benevolence with the ];fleasnie spoken 
of in the former part of it (for which his propei term is 
simply sympathy), but with the desiie foi that pleabuie, 
spoken of in the latter pait. In that case Ave find that 
benevolence foi ms no exception to the"" general definition of 

* Vol n , p 154 * two kinds, the qcneial and the jxirfau- 

2 Vol n,p 170 Compare Vol iv , /fl? The fiist is, whcio wo have no 
* Inquiry concerning the Principles of fiiendship, or connection, oi estcc^i lor 
Morals,’ Appendix ii , note 3, where tlio person, but feel only a gcneial sym- 
‘ general benevolence,’ also called ‘ lui- pathy with him, or a coinpission foi 
manity,’ is identified with sympathy’ Ins pains, and a congiatiilatiou with 
‘ ]3»rieYolence is naturally d«\ided into his pleasuies/ &c &c 
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desire It is desire foi one’s own pleasure? but for a pleasure 
received througli the communication by sympathy of the 
pleasine of another. In like manner, the sequence of bene- 
volence upon love? instead of being an unaccountable ‘ dis- 
position of nature?^ would seem explicable? as meiely the 
oidmaiy sequence upon a pleasant emotion of a desire for 
its lenewal. Though it be nofc stiictly the pleasant emotion 
of love? but that of sympathy, for which benevolence is the 
desiie, yet if sympathy is necessary to the excitement of 
love, it will equally follow that benevolence attends on love. 
Pleasure sympathised with, we may suppose? fiist excites 
the secondary emotion of love? and afterwards? when reflected 
on? that desire for its continuance or renewal? which is 
benevolence That love ^should expiess itself in a hundred 
ways? and subsist a considerable time ’ without any conscious- 
ness of benevolence? will merely be the natural relation of 
emotion to desne. When a pleasure is in full enjoyment? it 
cannot be so reflected on as to excite desiie ? and thus? if 
benevolence is desire for that p)l^^J^sure m the pleasure of 
aiiothei? which is an exciting cause of love? the latter 
emotion must natuially subsist and expiess itself for some 
time before it reaches the stage in which reflection on its 
cause? and with it benevolent desiie? ensues. 

43. This rationale^ however? of the relation between love 
and benevolence is not explicitly given by Hume himself. 
He nowhere expressly withdi’aws the exception? made in 
favour of benevolence? to the rule that all desire is for 
pleasure — an exception winch? once admitted? undermines 
his whole system — or tells us in so many woids that bene- 
volence IS desire for pleasine to oneself in the pleasure of 
another. In an important note to the Essays?^ indeed? he 
distinctly putSc benevolence on the same footing with such 
desnes as aval ice or ambition. man is no more 

interested when he seeks his own glory? than when the 
happiness of his friend is the object of his wishes ; nor is he 
any more dismterested when he sacrifices his own ease and 
quiet to public good? than when he labours for the gratifica- 
tion of avarice or ambition/ . . . Though the satisfaction of 
these latter passions gives us enjoyment? yet the prospect of 
this^'enjoyment is not the cause of the passion? hut? on the 

' ‘ Inquiry concerning Human Uu- editions after the second, this not© wag 
derBtanding,’ note to see 1 In the omitted. 
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contrary, the passion is antecedent to the enjoyment, and Confusion 
■without the former the latter could not possibly exist ’ In 
other words, if ^ passion^ means desire — and, as applied to ‘pas&iuu* 
emotion^ the designation interested ^ or disinterested ^ has 
no meaning — every passion is equally dismteiested in the emotion ' 
sense of presupposing an ^ enjoyment,’ a pleasant emotion, 
antecedent to that which consists in its satisfaction ; but at 
the same time equally interested in the sense of being a 
desire for such enjoyment. Whether fiom a wish to find 
acceptance, however, or because forms of man’s good-will to 
man forced themselves on his notice which forbade the con- 
sistent development of his theory, Hume is always niucli 
more explicit about the disinterestedness of benevolence iii 
the former sense than, about its interestedness in the lattei.^ 
Accordingly he does not avail himself of such an explana- 
tion of its relation to love as that above indicated, which by 
avowedly reducing benevolence to a desiie for pleasiue, 
while i-t simplified his system, might have revolted the 
^common sense ’ even of the eighteenth centuiy. He prefeis 
— as hi3 manner is, when he comes njion a question which 
he cannot face — to fall back on a disposition of nature ” as 
the ground of the ^ conjunction ’ of benevolence with love. Of this 
There is a form of benevolence, however, which would seem lum- 
as little explicable by such natural conjunction as by bdf m his 
reduction to a desire for sympathetic pleasure. How is it 
that active good-will is shown towards those whom, accoid- 
ing to Hume’s theory of love, it should be impossible to 
love — towards those with whom iiitercoui*se is impossible, or 
from whom, if intercourse is possible, we can derive no such 
pleasure as is sujiposed necessaiy to excite that jpleasant 
emotion, but rather such pain, in sympathy with their pain, 
as according to the theory should excitq hak-ed P To this 
question Hume in effect finds an answer in the simple device 
of using the same terms, ^ pity ’ and ^ compassion,’ alike for 
the painful emotion produced by the spectacle of another’s 

• 

1 Attention sliould be called to a original frame of oiir temper we may 
pa&sage at the end of the account of feel a desire for anotbei’b happiness or 
‘ self-love’ in the Essays, wheieliffseems good, ^hicb, by means of that alfection, 
to revert to the view of benevolence as becomes oxn own good, and is aftcr- 
a de&ire not o-nqmaUy produced by wards pxiiMied from the combined mo- 
pleasure, blit x>iodiietive of it, and tliiis tives of benevolence and self-enjoymont ’ 
passing into a secondary stage in which The pa'^sage might haxe been written 

It IS combined with desire foi pleasiue by Butler iv , ‘ Inquiry coiieein- 

He suggests tentatively that ‘fiom. the mg Piineiplcs of Moiala,’ Appendix ii ) 
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pain and foi ^desire for the happiness of another and 
ayersion to his misery.'’ ^ Accoiding to the latter account 
of it, pity is aheady ^the same desire^ as benevolence, 
though pioeeeding from a different principle/ and thus 
has a lesemblaiice to the love with which benevolence is 
conjoined — a ‘ lesemhlance not of feeling or sentiment but 
of tendency or diiection’® Hence, wheieas ^pity’ in the 
foimer sense •would make us hate those whose pain gives us 
pam, by undei standing it m the latter sense we can explain 
how it leads us to love them, on the principle that one 
resembling passion excites another. 

44. We are now in a position to review the possible 
motives of human action accoiding to Hume Eeason, con- 
stituting no objects, affoids no motives. / It is only the 
slave of the jiassions, and can never pretend to any other 
office than to serve and obey them.’ ® To any logical thinkei 
who accepted Locke’s doctiine of reason, as having no 
othei function hut to ‘^iay in order intermediate ideas/ this 
followed of necessity. It is the clearness with which Hume 
points out that, as it cannot move, so iieitlier can it rostiain, 
action, that in this regard chiefly distinguishes him fioni 
Locke The check to any passion, lie points out, can only 
pioeeed from some counter-motive, and such a motive 
leasoii, ^having no oiiginal influence,’ cannot give. Stinctly 
speaking, then, a passion can only he called unreasonable, 
as accompanied by some false judgment, which on its pait 
must consist in disagTeement of ideas, considered as copies, 
with those objects which they repiesent ; ’ and ^ even then it 
IS not the jiassion, properly speaking, winch is unieasonable, 
but the judgment.’ It is nothing against leason — not, ns 
Locke had inadvertently said, a wrong judgment — ^to piefer 
my own ackiicrwl edged lesser good to my greater ’ The only 
mmeasonahleness would he in supposing that '^iiiy own 
acknowledged lesser good,’ being preferred, could be attained 
by means that would not leally lead to it. Hence we speak 
not strictly when we talk of the combat of reason and 
passion.’ They can in truth iievei oppose each other. The 
supposition that they do so aiises ffom a confusion between 


^ pooK II , pait 2, fcoes 7 and 9 de&ue foi tlie liappine'Bs of another,’ 
Within n few lines of each other will &e 

be found the statements (a) that ‘pity - ‘Dissertation on the Passions’ (m the 
IS an uneasiness arising from the misery Essays), sec 3, sub see 5 
of others’ and (^>) that ‘ pity is “ ■\Td X } , p 195 r 
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^ calm passions ^ and reason — a confusion founded on tKe 
fact tliat tlie former ‘ produce little emotion in the mind, 
while the operation of reason produces none at all.’ ^ Calm 
passions, undoubtedly, do often conflict with the violent ones 
and even prevail over them, and thus, as the violent passion 
causes most uneasiness, it is untrue to say with Locke ^ that 
it IS the most pressing uneasiness which always determines 
action. The calmness of a passion is not to be confounded 
ivith weakness, nor its violence with strength. A desire may 
be calm either because its object is remote, oi because it is 
customary. In the former case, it is tiue, the desire is likely 
to be relatively weak ; but in the latter case, the calmer the 
desire, the greater is likely to be its stiength, since the 
repetition of a desire has the twofold effect, on the one 
hand of dimmlshmg the ‘ sensible emotion ’ that accom- 
panies it, on the other hand of ^ bestowing a facility in the 
performance of the action ’ corresponding to the desire, 
which in turn creates a new inclination or tendency that 
combines with the original desire.^ 

45. The distinction, then, between ^reasonable’ and ^un- 
reasonable’ desires — and it is only desiies that can be 
referred to when wiU, or the determination to action, is in 
question — in the only sense in which Hume can admit it, is 
a distinction not of objects but of our situation in icgard to 
them. The object of desire in every case — whether near or 
remote, whether either by its novelty or by its contiaiiety 
to other passions it excites more or less ‘^sensible emotion’ — 
is still good,’ % e pleasure. The greater the pleasure in 
prospect, the stronger the desire."^ The only proper ques- 
tion, then, according to Hume, as to the pleasure which in 
any particulai case is an object of desire will be whether it 
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1 Vol ii , pp 195, 196. 

2 Above, sec 3 

a Vol II pp 198-200 

It will be found that here Hume 
might have stated his case much moie 
suLCinetly by avoiding the equivocal 
use of ‘ passion ’ at once for ‘ desire ’ and 
‘ emotion ’ When a ‘ passion ’ is desig- 
nated as ‘ calm ’ or ‘ violent,’ ‘ passion ’ 
means emotion When the teims 
‘strong’ and ‘wealc’ are applied to it, 
it means ‘ desire ’ Since of the strength 
of any desire theie is in truth no test 
but the resulting action, and habit 


facilitates action, if we will persist in 
asking the idle question about the 
relatise strength of desires, we must 
suppose that the most habitual is tlie 
strongest 

■* Cf p ^198 ‘The same good, 
when iieai will cause a violent pas- 
sion, winch, when remote, pioduces 
only a calm one ’ The expression, here, 
is obviously niaccurate It cannot be 
the same good in Hume’s sense, \ e* 
equally ple.isant in prospect, when re- 
mote as when near 
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13 (a) an immediate impression of sense, or (b) a pleasure of 
pride, or (c) one of sympathy. Under the first head, appa- 
rently, he would include pleasmes incidental to the satisfac- 
tion of appetite, and pleasures correspoudmg* to the seveial 
senses — not only the smells and tastes we call ^ sweet/ but 
the sights and sounds we call ^ beautiful/^ Pleasures of tins 
sort, we must suppose, are the ultimate ^ exciting causes of 
all those secondary ones, which are distinguished from their 
^ exciting causes ^ as determined by the ideas either of self 
or of another thinking person — the pleasures, namely, of 
pride and sympathy. Sympathetic pleasure, again, will be 
of two kinds, aceordmg as the pleasure in the pleasure of 
another does or does not excite the further pleasure of love 
for the other person. If the object desired is none of these 
pleasures, nor the means to them, it only remains for the 
follower of Hume to suppose that it is ^ pleasure m general ^ — 
the object of ^ self love/ 

46 Anyone reading the ^Treatise on Human Nature ^ 
alongside of Shaftesbury or Butler would be surprised to find 
that while sympathy and benevolence fill a very large place 
in it, self-love ‘ eo nomine ^ has a comparatively small one. At 
first, perhaps, he would please himself with thinking that he 
bad come upon a more geniaU system of morals. The 
tiue account of the matter, however, he will find to be that, 
whereas with Shaftesbury and his followers the notion of 
self-love was really determined by opposition to those desires 
for other objects than pleasure, m the existence of which 
they really believed, however much the cnirent psychology 
may have embarrassed their belief, on the other hand with 
Hume’s explicit reduction of all desire to desire for pleasure 
self-love loses the significance which this opposition gave it, 
and can have no^ meaning except as desire for ‘ pleasure in 
general ’ in distinction from this or that particular pleasure. 


* No otliGr account; of pleasxue m 
'beauty can be extracted from Hume 
than this — that it is either a ‘ primary 
impression of sense/ so far co-ordinata 
with any pleasant taste or smell that 
but for an accident of languapie the 
t^m ‘beautiful’ might be equally ap- 
plicable to these, or else a pleasuie in 
that indefinite anticipation of pleasuie 
which IS called the contemplation of 
utibty. 


" TTltmate because according to 
Hume the immedmtc exciting eaiiso of a 
pleasure of pnde may be one of love, 
and wee versa In that ease, however, 
a ftnore remote ‘exciting cause’ of 
the exciting pleasiue must be found m 
some impiessions of sense, if the doe- 
time that these are the sole ‘ original 
impressions ’ is to be maintained. 
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Passages from tlie Essays may be adduced, it is true, where 
self-love is spoken of under the same opposition under 
wliick Shaftesbury and Hutcheson conceived of it, but in 
these, it will be found, advantage is taken of the ambiguity 
between ^ emotion ’ and ^ desire,’ covered by the term 
^ passion.’ That there are sympathetic emotions — pleasures 
occasioned by the pleasure of others— is, no doubt, as 
cardinal a point in Hume’s system as that all desire is for 
pleasure to self; but between such emotions and self-love 
there is no co-ordination. No emotion, as he points out, 
determines action directly, but only by exciting desire; 
which with him can only mean that the image of the 
pleasant emotion excites desire for its renewal. In other 
words, no emotiqn amounts to volition or will Self-love, on 
the other hand, if it means anything, means desire and a 
possibly strongest desire, or will. It can thus be no more 
determined by oiiposition to geneiousor sympathetic emotions 
than can these by opposition to hunger and thirst. Hume^ 
however, when he insists on the existence of generous 
‘ passions ’ as showing that self-love is not our uniform 
motive, though he cannot consistently mean moie than that 
desiie for ^pleasure m general,’ or desire for the satisfaction 
of desire, is not the uniform motive — which might equally 
be shown (as he admits) by pointing to such self-i eg aiding 
^ passions ’ as love of fame, or such aj)petites as hunger — is 
yet apt, through the reader’s interpiotation of '^generous 
passions ’ as desires for something other than pleasure, to 
gam credit for recognising a possibility of living for others, 
in distinction from living for pleasure, which was in truth 
as completely excluded by his theory as by that of Hobbes. 
If he himself meant to convey any other distinction between 
self-love and the generous passions than *0116 which would 
hold no less between it and every emotion whatever, it was 
thx’ough a fresh intrusion upon him of that notion of benevo- 
lence, as a ' desire not founded on pleasure,’ which was in 
too direct contradiction to the first principles of his theory 
to be acquiesced in.^ ^ 

^ Cf n p 197, wliero, speaking or the general appetite to good 
of 'calm desires,’ lie says they ‘are aversion to e\il, considered merely as 
of two kinds, either certain instinctB such’ This seems to imply a twofold 
originally implanted in our natures, distinction of the 'gQner<il appotite to 
such as benevolence and resentment, the good’ {a) horn desnes for particular 
love oft life, and kindness to clfildren , pleasiues, which are commonly not 
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47. Such desire, then, being excluded, wliat other motive 
than interest ’ remains, by contrast with which the latter 
may he defined ? It has been explained above (§ 7) that 
since pleasure as such, or as a feeling, does not admit of 
generality, ^pleasui’e in generaP is an impossible object. 
When the motive of an action is said to be pleasure in 
general,^ what is really meant is that the action is determined 
by the conception of pleasure, or, more properly, of self as a 
subject to be pleased. Such determination, again, is dis- 
tinguished by opposition to two other kinds — {a) to that soit 
of determination which is not by conception, but either by 
animal want, or by the animal imagination of pleasure, and 
(b) to determination by the conception of other objects than 
pleasure. By an author, however, who expressly excluded the 
latter sort of determination, and who did not recognise any 
distinction between the thinking and the animal subject, the 
motive in question could not thus be defined. Hence the 
difficulty of extracting from Hume himself any clear and 
consistent account of that which he vaiiously desciibes as 
the general appetite for good, considered merely as such,’ 
as ^interest,’ and as ‘ self-love.’ To say that he understood 
by it a desire for pleasure which is yet not a desire for any 
pleasure in particular, may seem a strange interpretation to 
put on one who regaided himself as a gieat liberator from 
abstractions, but there is no other which his statements, 
taken together, would justify. This desire for nothing, 
however, he converts into a desire for something bjidentify- 


calm, and (6) from certain debiies, 
•wliich lesemble tlie ‘general appetite’ 
jn being calm but are not for pleii&ure 
at all See above, see 31 In that 
section of the Essays where ‘ self-love ’ 
IS espie&sly treated of, thue is a still 
clearer appearance of the doctiine, that 
there are desires (m that instance called 
‘mental passions’) which have not 
pleasure for their object any more than 
have such ‘ bodily wants* as hunger and 
thirst From these self-love, as desiie 
for pleasme, is distinguished, though, 
when the pleasure incidenUl to their 
satisfaction is discovered and reflected 
on, It IS supposed to combine witli them 
(Tol rv Appendix on Self -lo\ e, near 
the end See above, sec 43 and note ) 
This amounts, in fact, to a complete 
withdiawal fiom Hume’s original 
position and the adoption of one which 


is most clearly stated in Hutcheson’s 
posthumous treatise — the position, 
namely, that we begin with a multitude 
of ‘particular’ or ‘violent’ do&iies, 
severally ‘terminating upon objects’ 
which are not pleasures at all, and that, 
as reason developes, these gjadnally 
blend with, or aie superseded by, the 
‘calm’ dosire for pleasiu'o , so that 
moral growth means the access of 
conscious pleasuro-secking This m 
effect seems to be Butler’s view, and 
Hutcheson reckons it ‘ a lovely lepiescnt- 
atfon of human iiatme,’ though he him- 
self holds that benevolence may exist, 
not menly as one of the ‘particular 
desires ’ controlled by self-love, hut as 
itself a ‘ calm’ and conti oiling principle, 
co-ordinate with self-love (System of 
Moral Philosophy,’ Vol i p 51, &c,) 
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ing it on occasion, (1) with any desire for a pleasure of 
which the attainment is regarded as sufficiently i emote to 
allow of calmness in the desire, and (2) with desire for the 
mears of having all pleasmes indifferently at command. It 
is in one or other of these senses — either as desire for some 
jiarticulai iileasure distinguished only by its calmness, or as 
desiie for powei — that he always understands ‘ mteiest ^ or 
‘ self-love/ except where he gains a more precise meaning for 
it by the admission of desires, not for pleasuie at all, to 
which it may be opposed. FTow taken in the former sense, 
its difference from the desires for the sevetal pleasmes of 
^ sense/ ' pride, ^ and ‘ s^^mpathy,’ of which Hume’s account 
has already been examined, cannot he in the object, but — 
as he himself says of the distinction, which he legarded as 
an equivalent one, between ^ reasonable and unreasonable ^ 
desires — m our situation with regard to it. If then the 
object of each of these desires, as we have shown to he 
implied m Hume’s account of them, is one which only 
reason, as self-consciousness, can constitute, it cannot be 
less so when the desire is calm enough to be called self-love. 
Still more plainly is the desire m question detei mined by 
reason — by the conception of self as a permanent suscepti- 
bility of pleasure — if it is understood to be desire for 
power. 

48. Having now before us a complete view of the possible 
motives to human action which Hume admits, we find that 
while he has carried to its fmthest limit, and with the least 
verbal inconsistency possible, the effort to make thought 
deny its own origmativeness in action, he has yet not suc- 
ceeded. He has made abstraction of everything m tbe 
objects of human interest but their relation to oui nervous 
iriitability — he has left nothing of the beautiful xn nature or 
art but that which it has in common with a sweetmeat^ 
nothing of that which is lovely and of good repoit to the 
saint or statesman bnt what they share with the dandy or 
diner-out — yet he cannot present even this poor residuum of 
an object, by which all action is to be explained, except 
under tbe character it derives from the thinking soul, which 
looks before and after, and determines everything by relation 
to itself. Thus if, as he says, the distinction between 
leasonable and unxeasonable desires does not he in the 
object, this will not be*because leason has never anything to 
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do with the constitution of the object, hut because it has 
always so much to do with it as renders selfishness — the self- 
conscious pursuit of pleasure — ^possible. Sensuality then 
will have been vindicated, the distinction between the 
^ higher ^ and ^ lower ’ modes of life will have been erased, 
and after all the theoretic eonsisteucy — for the sake of which, 
and not, of course, to gratify any sinister interest, Hume 
made his philosophic venture — wiU not have been attained. 
Man will still not be ultimately passive, nor human action 
natuial. Eeason may be the ‘ slave of the passions,’ bnt it 
will be a self-imposed subjection. 

49. We have still, however, to explain how Hume himself 
completes the assimilation of the moral to the natural ; 
how, on the supposition that the good ’ ca'n only mean the 
^pleasant,’ he accounts for the apparent distinction between 
moral and other good, for the intrusion of the ^ ought and 
ought not ’ of ethical propositions upon the ^ is and is not ’ 
of truth concerning nature.^ Here again he is faithful to 
his rSle as the expander and expurgator of Locke. With 
Locke, it will be remembered, the distinction of moral good 
lay in the channel through which the pleasure, that consti- 
tutes it, is derived. It was pleasure accruing through the 
intervention of law, as opposed to the operation of nature : 
and from the pleasuie thus accruing the term ^morally 
good ’ was transferred to the act which, as conforaiable to 
some law,’ occasions it.^ This view Hume letains, merely 
remedying Locke’s omissions and inconsistencies Locke, as 
we saw, not only neglected to derive the existence of the 
laws, whose inteivention he counted necessary to constitute 
the morally good, from the operation of that desire for 
pleasure which he pi enounced the only motive of man; in 
speaking of moial goodness as consisting in conformity to 
law, he might, if taken at his woi:^d, be held to admit some- 
thing quite different from pleasure alike as the standard 
and the motive of morality. Hume then had, in the fiist 
place, to account for the laws in question, and so account 
for them as to remove that abs^)lute opposition between 
them and the operation of nature which Locke had taken 
for granted ; secondly, to exhibit that conformity to law, m 
which the moial goodness of an act was held to consist, as 


* V“ol II p 245 


® Above, secs 3,6-18. 
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itself a mode of pleasure— pleasure, namely, to tLe contem- 
plater of the act ; and thirdly, to show that not the moral 
goodness of the act, even thus understood, but pleasure to 
himself was the motive to the doei of it ^ 

50. It was a necessaiy incident of this process that 
Locke’s notion of a Law of God, conformity to which 
rendered actions ‘in their own natuie right and wrong,’ 
should disappear. The existence of such a law cannot be 
explained as a result of any desire for pleasure, nor con- 
foimity to it as a mode of pleasure. Locke, indeed, tiies to 
bring the goodness, consisting m such conformity, under his 
general definition by ti eating it as equivalent to the pro- 
duction of pleasure in another world. This, however, is to 
seek refuge from the contradictory in the unmeaning. The 
question— Is it the pleasure it produces, or its confoiinity to 
law, that constitutes the goodness of an act? — remains 
unanswered, while the farther one is suggested — ^What 
meaning has pleasure except as the pleasure we expeii- 
ence ? ® Between pleasure, then, and a ‘ conformity ’ lire- 
ducible to pleasure, as the moral standard, the reader of 
Locke had to chose. Clarke, supported by Locke’s occa- 
sional assimilation of moral to mathematical truth, had 
elaborated the notion of conformity. To him an action was 
‘in its own nature right’ when it confoimed to the ‘leason 
of things ’ — ^.e. to certain ‘ eternal pioportions,’ by which 
God, ‘ qui omnia numero, oidine, mensura posnit,’ obliges 
Himself to govern the world, and of which reason in us is 
‘ the appearance.’ ^ Thus reason, as an eternal ‘ agreement 
or disagreement of ideas,’ was the standaid to which action 
ought to conform, and, as our consciousness of such agiee- 
ment, at once the judge of and motive to conformity. To 
this Hume’s reply is m effect the challenge to^instance any 
act, of which the morality consists either m any of those 
four relations, ‘ depending on the nature of the ideas 
related,’ which he regarded as alone admitting of demon- 
stration, or in any other of those relations (contiguity, 
identity, and cause and effect) winch, as ‘ matters of fact,’ 
can he ‘ discoveied by the understanding.’^ Such a challenge 

^ Of the three problems hero specified, ^ Above, see 14 

Hume’s treatment of the kvcond is dis- ® Foyle Lectures, Vol n prop 1 
cussed in the following secs 50-54 , of secs 1-4 

the jifst in secs 55-68 , of the third in * Book hi part 1, sec 1, (Of Book 
SOLS 130 to the end * i part 3, &cc 1, and Introduction to 
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admits of no reply, and no other function but the perception 
of such relations being allowed to reason or understanding 
in the school of Locke, it follows that it is not this faculty 
winch either constitutes, or gives the consciousness of, the 
morally good. E-eason excluded, feeling remains. Wo action, 
then, can be called ^ right in its own nature,^ if that is taken 
to imply (as ^ conformity to divine law ’ must be), relation 
to something else than our feeling It could only be so 
called with propriety in the sense of exciting some pleasure 
'immediately, as distinct from an act which may be a con- 
dition of the attainment of pleasure, but does not directly 
convey it. 

61 . So far, however, there is nothing to distinguish the 
moral act either fiom any inanimate object,^ which may 
equally excite immediate pleasure, or from actions which 
have no character, as virtuous or vicious, at all. Some 
further limitation, then, must be found for the immediate 
pleasure which constitutes the goodness called ^ moral,^ and 
of which praise is the expression. This Hume finds in the 
exciting object which must be (a) ^consideied in general 
and without reference to our particular interest,’ and (h) an 
object so ^ 1 elated ’ (m the sense above ^ explained) to oneself 
or to another as that the pleasure which it excites shall 
cause the further pleasure either of pride or love.^ The 
precise efPect of such limitation he does not explain in 
detail. A man’s pictuies, gaidens, and clothes, we have 
been told, tend to excite piide in himself and love in others. 
If then we can ^ consider them in general and without 
reference to our particular interest,’ and m such ‘^mere 
survey^ find pleasuie, this pleasure, according to Hume’s 
showing, wiU constitute them morally good.^ He usually takes 
for granted, bowefei, a furthei limitation of the pleasure in 


Vol I secB iiSSandfP) Itwillbeotseived 
that tliTonghoiit the polemic against 
Clarke and his congeneibHnme wutes as 
if there were a djffei euce hetweeu obj ects 
of reason and feeling, which he could 
not consistently admit He begins by 
putting the question thus (page 234), 
‘ whether ’tis by means of oiu ideas or 
impj;essiOTiB we distingnish betwiit \ice 
and Tiitiie ’ but if, as he tells us, ‘the 
idea IS merely tlio weaker impression, 
and the impiession tke stronger icltd,’ 
such a quGst4on has no meaning In bice 
inamioi he concludes by saying (p<ige 


245) that ‘ vice and virtue may be com- 
pared to sounds, colours, heat and cold, 
which are not qualities m objects, but 
perceptions m the mind' Eut, since 
the whole drift of Eooii. i is to show 
that all ‘objective relations’ are such 
‘perceptions’ or their succession, tins 
still leaves us without any distinction 
between science and morality that shall 
be tenable according to his own doctrine 
J See 33 

2 Vol n pp 247 and 248 
^ Huino treats them as such in Eook 
III part 3, sec 6 
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question, as excited only by ^ actions, sentiments, and VIZ in tha 
characteis/ and thus finds virtue to consist in the ^ satisfac- 
tion produced to the spectator of an act or character by the ‘good' act, 
mere view of it.’ ^ Virtues and vices then mean, as Locke 
well said, the usual likes and dislikes of society. If we tendancy 
choose with him to call that virtue of an act, which really produce 
v,\)nsists in the pleasure experienced by the spectator of it, ^ 
conformity to the law of their opinion,^ we may do so, 
jDrovided we do not suppose that there is some other law, 
which this imperfectly reflects, and that the virtue is some- 
thing other than the pleasure, but to be inferred from it. 

‘We do not infer a character to be vjrtuous, because it 
pleases ; but in feeling that it pleases after such a particular 
manner, we in effect feel that it is virtuous."’ * 

52. Some further explanation, however, of the ‘particular 
manner’ of this pleasuie was cleaily needed in order at 
once to adjust it to the doctiine previously given of the 
passions (of which this, as a pleasant emotion, must be one), 
and to account for our speaking of the actions which excite 
it- — at least of some of them — as actions which we ought to 
do. If we revert to the account of the passions, we can 
have no difficulty in fixing on that of which this peculiar 
pleasure, excited by the ‘ meie survey ’ of an action without 
reference to the spectator’s ‘ particular inteiest,’ must be a 
mode. It must be a kind of sympathy — pleasure felt by the 
spectator in the pleasure of another, as distinct from what 
might be felt in the prospect of pleasure to himself.® On 
the other hand, there seem to be certaui discrepancies 
between pleasure and moral sentiment. We sympathise 
where we neither approve nor disappiove; and, conveisely, 
we express approbation where it would seem there was no 
pleasure to sympathise with, ^ ^ , in regard to an act of 
simple justice, or wheie the person expeiiencing it was one 
with whom we could have no fellow-feeling — an enemy, a 
stranger, a character in histoiy — or ^^here the expeiience, 
being one not of pleasure but of pain (say, that of a maityr 
at the stake), should excjte the reveise of appiobamon m the 
spectator, if approbation means pleasuie sympathised with. 

Oui sympathies, moreover, are highly vaiiable, but <X)ur 
moial sentiments on the whole constant. How must ‘ sym- 


Vol IT p 251 Cf p 22^ 
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patRy ^ be qualified, in order that, when we identify moral 
sentiment with it, these objections may be avoided ? 

53. Hume’s answer, in brief, is that the sympathy, which 
constitutes moral sentiment, is sympathy qualified by the 
consideration of ^ general tendencies.’ Thus we sympathise 
with the pleasure arising from any casual action, but the 
sympathy does not become moral approbation unless the act 
IS regarded as a sign of some quality or character, generally 
and permanently agreeable or useful (sc. productive of 
pleasure directly or indirectly) to the agent or others. An 
act of justice may not be productive of any immediate 
pleasure with which we can sympathise , nay, taken singly, 
it may cause pain both m itself and m its results, as when 
a judge takes from the poor to give to the' rich, or bestows 
on the dissolute the labour of the industrious ; ’ but we 
sympathise with the general satisfaction resulting to society 
from ^ the whole scheme of law and justice,’ to which the 
act in question belongs, and approve it accordingly. The 
constancy which leads to a dungeon is a painful commodity 
to its possessor, hut sympathy with his pain need not 
incapacitate a spectator for that other sympathy with the 
general pleasure caused by such a character to others, which 
constitutes it virtuous. Again, though remote situation or 
the state of one’s temper may at any time modify or 
suppiess sympathy with the pleasure caused by the good 
qualities of any particular person, we may still apply to him 
teims expressive of our likmg. ^External beauty is deter- 
mined meiely by pleasure; and ’tis evident a beautiful 
countenance cannot give so much pleasure, when seen at a 
distance of twenty paces, as when it is brought nearer to us. 
We say not, however, that it appears to us less beautiful ; 
because we know what effect it will have in such a position, 
and by that reflection we correct its momentary appear- 
ance.’ As with the beautiful, so with the morally good. 
‘ In order to correct the contmual contradictions ’ in our 
judgment of it, that would arise from changes in personal 
temper or situation, ‘we fix on same steady and geneial 
points of view, and always in our thoughts place ourselves 
in them, whatever may be our present situation.’ Such a 
point of view is furnished by the consideration of ‘the 
interest or pleasure of the person himself whose character is 
examined, and of the persons who have a connection with 
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Lim/ as distinct from the spectator’s own. The imagination 
in time learns to ^ adhere to these general views, and distin- 
guishes the feelings they produce from those which aiise 
from our particular and momentary situation.’ Thus a certain 
constancy is introduced into sentiments of blame and praise, 
and the variations, to which they continue subject, do not 
appear in language, which ^ experience teaches us to 
correct, even where our sentiments are more stubborn and 
unalterable.’ ^ 

54. It thus appears that though the virtue of an act means In order to 
the pleasure which it causes to a spectator, and though this tSact/^t 
again arises from sympathy with imagined pleasuie of the has to 
doer or others, yet the former may be a pleasure which no 
pa^rticular spectator at any given time does actually feel — with unfoit 
he need only know that under other conditions on his part 

he would feel it — and the latter pleasure may he one either 
not felt at aU by any existing person, or only felt as the 
ojiposite of the uneasiness with which society witnesses a 
depaiture from its general lules. Of the essential distinc- 
tion between a feeling of pleasure or pain and a knowledge 
of the conditions nnder which a pleasuie or pam is generally 
felt, Hume shows no suspicion ; nor, while he admits that 
without substitution of the knowledge for the feeling theie 
could be no general standard of praise or blame, does he ask 
himself what the quest for such a standard implies. As little 
does he trouble himself to explain how there can be such 
sympathy with an unfelt feeling — with a pleasure which no 
one actually feels but which is possible for posterity— as will 
explain our ajiproval of the virtue which defies the world, 
and which is only assumed, for the credit of a theory, to 
bring pleasure to its possessoi, because it certainly brings 
pleasure to no one else. Tor the ^ aztificial ’ virtue, how- 
ever, of acts done in conformity with the ^ geneial scheme of 
justice,’ or other social conventions, he accounts at length in 
part II. of his Second Book — that entijjled ^Of Justice and 
Injustice.’ 

55. To a generation* which has sufficiently freed itself C^inthe 
from all ^mystical’ views of law — which is aware that 

‘ natural right,’ if it means a light that existed m a ^sftite tlio‘moxaT 
of nature,’ is a contradiction in terms ; that, since contracts 

* Boou in vol 11 par* 3, sec 1 Specially pp 339, 342, 346, 349. 
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could not be made, or pioperhy exist apart fiom social con- 
vention, any question about a piimitive obligation to respect 
them is unmeaning — the negative side of this part of the 
treatise can have little interest. That all rights and obliga- 
tions are in some sense ^ artificial,^ we are as mnch agreed as 
that without experience there can be no knowledge. The 
question is, how the artifice, which constitutes them, is to be 
understood, and what are its conditions. If we ask what 
Hume understood by it, we can get no other answer than 
that the artificial is the opposite of the natural. If we go 
on to ask for the meaning of the natural, we only learn that 
we must distinguish the senses m which it is opposed to the 
miraculous and to the unusual from that in which it is 
opposed to the artificial,^ but not what thQ latter sense is. 
The truth is that, if the first book of Hume’s treatise has 
fulfilled its purpose, the only conception of the natural, 
which can give meaning to the doctrine that the obligation 
to observe contracts and respect pioperty is artificial, must 
disappeai. There are, we shall find, two different negations 
which in different contexts this doctrine conveys. Some- 
times it means that such an obligation did not exist for man 
in a ^ state of nature,’ 'i e , as man was to begin with. Eut 
in that sense the law of cause and effect, without which 
theie would be no natuie at all, is, according to Hume, not 
natural, for it — not meiely our recognition of it, but the 
law itself — is a habit of imagination, gradually formed. 
Sometimes it conveys an opposition to Clarke’s doctrine of 
obligation as constituted by certain ^ eternal relations and 
piopoitions,’ which also foim the order of nature, and are 
other than, though legulative of, the succession of our feel- 
ings. Natuie, however, having been reduced by Hume to 
the succession of^our feehngs, the ^aitifice,’ by which he 
supposes obligations to be formed, cannot be determined by 
opposition to it, unless the operation of motives, which ex- 
plains the artifice, is something else than a succession of 
feehngs. But that it is nothing else is just what it is one 
great object of the moral pait of his treatise to show. 

56. He is nowhere moie happy than m exposing the 
faBacies by which Mibeity of indifferency ’ — the liberty sup- 
posed to consist in a possibihty of unmotived action — was 


* Book n pait 1, sec 
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defended.^ Every act^ lie sliows, is determined by a strongest Noi of &ueh 
motive, and tlie relation between motive and act is no other 
than that between any cause and effect in nature. In one andj-efc. 
case, as in the other, ^ necessity ^ lies not in an ^ esse ^ but in 
a percipi/ It is the ^ determination of the thought of any 
mtelligent being, who considers ^ an act or event, ^ to infer its 
existence from some preceding objects,’^ and such deter- 
mination IS a habit formed by, and having a strength pro- 
portionate to, the frequency with which certain phenomena 
— actions or events — have followed ceitain others. The 
weakness in this part of Hume’s doctrine lies, not in the 
assumption of an equal unifoimity in the sequence of act 
upon motive with that which obtains in nature, but in his 
mabihty consistently to justify the assumption of an absolute 
uniformity in either case. When there is an apparent 
irregularity in the consequences of a given motive —when 
according to one ^ experiment ’ action {a) follows upon it, 
accoidmg to another action (6), and so on — although ^ these 
contrary experiments are entirely equal, we remove not the 
notion of causes and necessity , but, supposing that the 
usual contrariety proceeds fiom the operation of contiaiy 
and concealed causes, we conclude that the chance or in- 
difference lies only in our judgment on account of our 
imperfect laiowledge, not m the things themselves, which aie 
in every case equally necessary, though to appearance not 
equally constant or uniform.’^ But we have alieady seen 
that, if necessary connection were in tiuth only a habit 
arising from the frequency with which ceitain phenomena 
follow certain others, the cases of exception to a usual 
sequence, or in which the balance of chances did not iiiclme 
one way more than another, could only so far weaken the 
habit. The explanation of them by th,e ^ operation of con- 
cealed causes’ imphes, as he here says, an opposition of leal 
necessity to appaient inconstancy, which, if necessity weie 
such a habit as he says it is, would be impossible.'* This 
difficulty, however, applying equally to moial and natural 
sequences, can constitute no difference between them. It 
cannot therefore be in the i elation between motive and act 
that the foUoweis of Hume can find any ground for dis- 

1 Book II part 3, seca 1 and 2 ‘ >"^^0 lntiodaction to Vol. i. secfl# 

2 Yyl II 189 323 and 336 

s Ibid,, p 185 
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txnction between the process by which the conventions ol 
society are formed, and that snccession of feelings which he 
calls nature. May he then find it in the character of the 
motive itself by which the ^ invention^ of justice is to be 
accounted for ? Is this other than a feeling determined by a 
previous, and determining a sequent, one? Not, we must 
answer, as Hume himself understood his own account of it, 
which IS as follows ; — 

57. He will examine, he says, ‘ two questions, viz., con- 
cerning the manner in which the rules of justice are 
established by the artifice of men ; and concerning the 
reasons which determine us to attribute to the observance or 
neglect of these rules a moral beauty and deformity/^ Of 
the motives which he recognises (§45) it is ^ clear that only 
two — ^ benevolence ^ and interest ^ — can be thought of in 
this connection, and a little reflection suffices to show that 
benevolence cannot account for the artifice in question. 
Benevolence with Hume meaus either sympathy with plea- 
sure — and this (though Hnme could forget it on occasion 
must be a particular pleasure of some particular person — or 
desire for the pleasure of such sympathy. Even if a benevo- 
lence may be admitted, which is not a desire for pleasure at 
all but an impulse to please, still this can only be an impulse 
to please some particular person, and the only effect of 
thought upon it, which Hume recognises, is not to widen 
its object but to render it inteiested.^^ ^ There is no such 
passion m human minds as the love of mankind, merely as 
such, independent of personal qualities, of services, or of 
relation to ouiself.’ ^ The motive, then, to the institution 
of rules of justice cannot be found in general benevolence ® 
As little can it be found m piivate benevolence, for the 
person to whom I am obliged to be just may be an object of 
merited hatred. It is true that, ^ though it be rare to meet 
with one who loves any single person better than himself, 
yet ^tis as rare to meet with one m whom all the kind affec- 
tions, taken together, <do not overbalance all the selfish ’ ; but 
they are affections to his kmsfolk and acquaintance, and the 
generosity which they prompt will tionstantly conflict with 
justice,® ‘ Interest,’ then, must be the motive we are in quest 

* Book m part 2 , sec 2 ® Foi the sense in which Hume did 

2 Of sec 54. admit a ‘general benevolence,’ see sec. 

* Of secs, 42, 43, and 46, 41, note. 

* Vol ir. p, 256 ® Vol ii»,pp 256 and 260. 
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of. Of tlie ^ three species of goods which we are j.os.sessed 
of — the satisfaction of our minds, the advantages of our 
body, and the enjoyment of such possessions as we have 
acquired by our industry and good fortune ’ — the last only 
^ may be transferred without suifeiing any loss or alteration; 
while at the same time there is not sufficient quantity of 
them to supply every one’s desires and necessities ’ Hence 
a special instability in their possession. Eehection on the 
general loss caused by such mstability leads to a ^ tacit con- 
vention, entered into by all the members of a society, to 
abstain from each other’s possessions , ’ and theieupon ^ im- 
mediately arise the ideas of justice and injustice; as also 
those of property, light, and obligation.’ It is not to be 
supposed, however, that the convention ’ is of the nature of 
a promise, for aU promises presuppose it. ^It is only a 
general sense of common inteiest , which sense all the inem- 
beis of the society expiess to one another, and which induces 
them to regulate their conduct by certain lules , ’ and this 
^ general sense of common interest,’ it need scarcely be said, 

IS every man’s sense of his own interest, as m fact coincid- 
ing with that of his neighbours In short, ^ ’tis only from 
the selfishness and confined generosity of man, along with 
the scanty provision nature has made for his wants, that 
justice derives its origin.’^ 

58. Thus the origin of rules of justice is explained, but How 
the obligation to observe them so far appeals only as 
Intel ested,’ not as moral.’ In order that it may become bLcom© 
‘moral,’ a pleasure must be geneially experienced m the 
sjpectacle of their observance, and a pain in that of their 
bleach, apart from refeience to any gain or loss likely to 
arise to the spectatoi himself from that observance or breach. 

In accounting for this experience Hume answers the second 
of the questions, proposed above. ‘ To the imiiosition and 
observance of these rules, both in general and in evciy 
particular instance, men are at first mduced only by a regard 
to interest; and this motive, on the first formation of 
society, IS sufficiently strong and forcible. But when society 
has become numerous, amd has mci eased to a tube or nation, 
this interest is more remote , nor do men so readily perceive 
that disorder and confusion follow upon each breach of tliese 


1 Vol II. pp 261, 263, 268. 
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rules, as in a more narrow and contracted society. But 
tliougli, in our own actions, we may frequently lose sight of 
that interest which we have in maintaining order, and may 
follow a lesser and more present inteiest, we never fail to 
observe the prejudice we receive, either mediately or im- 
mediately, from the injustice of others when 

the injustice is so distant from us, as no way to affect our 
interest, it still displeases us, because we consider it as pre- 
judicial to human society, and pernicious to eveiy one that 
approaches the person guilty of it. We partake of their 
uneasiness by sympathy , and as every thmg which gives un- 
easiness in human actions, upon the general survey, is called 
vice, and whatever produces satisfaction, in the same manner, 
denominated viitue, this is the reason why the sense of 
moral good and evil follows upon justice and mjiistice. And 
though this sense, m the present case, be derived only from 
contemplating the actions of others, yet we fail not to 
extend it even to our own actions. The general rule reaches 
beyond those instances from which it arose, while at the 
same time we naturally sympath^se with others in the senti- 
ments they entertain of us.^^ 

59. To this account of the process by which rules of 
justice have not only come into being, but come to bind 
our ^ conscience ^ as they do, the modern critic will be 
prompt to object that it is still affected by the ^ unhistoneal ^ 
delusions of the systems against which it was directed. In 
expiession, at any rate, it bears the marks of descent fiom 
Hobbes, and, if read without due allowance, might convey 
the notion that society fii’st existed without any sort of 
j'ustice, and that afterwards its members, finding universal 
war inconvenient, said to themselves, ^ Go to ; let us abstain 
from each other’s goods.’ It would be hard, however, to 
expect from Hume the full-blown terminology of develop- 
ment. He would probably have been the first to admit 
that rules of justice, as well as our feelings towards them, 
were not made but grew , and in his view of the ^ passions,’ 
■whose operation this growth exhibits, he does not seriously 
differ fiom the ordinary exponents* of the ^natural history’ 
of^ethics. These passions, we have seen, are Interest ’ and 
‘ Sympathy,’ which -with Hume only differ from the pleasures 


* Vol n p 271. 
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and desires we call ammai ^ as any one of these differs 
tiom another — the pleasme of eating*, for instance, from that 
of drinking, or desiie for the former pleasme from desire for 
the latter. Nor do their effects in the regulation of society, 
and in the growth of ‘ artificial ’ virtues and vices, differ 
according to his account of them fiom sentiments which, 
because they ^ occur to us whether we will or no,’ he reckons 
purely natural, save in lespect of the further extent to 
which the modifying influence of imagination — itself reacted 
on by language — must have been earned in order to tlieir 
existence; and since this in his view is a merely ‘^iiatuial’ 
influence, there can only he a relative diffeience between the 
^ artificiality ’ of its more complex, and the ^ naturalness ’ of 
its simplex, pioducts. Locke’s opposition, then, of ^moial ’ 
to other good, on the ground that other than natural xiistru- 
inentalit^" is implied in its attainment, will not hold even in 
legard to that good which, it is admitted, would not be 
what it IS, , not a pleasure, hut for the inteivention of 
civil law. 

60. The doctrine, which we have now tiaveised, of Whit 7^ 
inteiested’ and ^ nioi al ’ obligation, implicitly ansivcis the 
question as to the origin and significance of the ethical wlneh 
copula ^ ought.’ It originally expi esses, we must suppose, 
obligation by positive law, oi rather by that authoiitative 
custom in which (as Hume would probably have been leady 
to admit) the ^ genei al sense of common interest ’ first 
embodies itself. In this piimitive meaning it already 
implies an opposition between the interest which each man 
has in maintaining oider’ and his ^ lesser and more piesent 
interests.’ Its meaning will be modified in piopoitiou as 
the direct inteiest in maintaining order is lemfoiced oi 
superseded by sympathy with the general .uneasiness which 
any departure from the rules of justice causes. And as this 
uneasiness is not confined to cases where the law is dnectly 
or m the letter violated, the judgment, that an act ougJd to 
be done, not only need not imply a belief that the person, 
so judging, will himself gam anything by its being done or 
lose anything by its omiSsion; it need not imxily that any 
positive law requires it. Whethei it is applicable to ev^j 
act ^causing pleasme on the nieie suivey ’ — whether the 
range of 4mpeifect obligation’ is as wide as that of moral 
seiitiincnt— Hume doeg not make clear. That every action 
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representing a quality fitted to give immediate pleasure to 
its possessor^ should be vntuous — as according to Hume’s 
account of the exciting cause of moral sentiment it must be — 
seems strange enough^, but it would be stranger that we 
should judge of it as an act which ought to be done It is 
less difficulty for mstanccy to suppose that it is viituous to 
be witty, than that one ought to be so. Perhaps it would 
be open to a disciple of Hume to hold that as, according to 
his master’s showing, an opposition between permanent and 
present interest is implied in the j'ndgment of obhgation as 
at first formed, so it is when the pleasure to he produced by 
an act, which gratifies moral sense, is remote rather than 
near, and a pleasure to others rather than to the doer, that 
the term ^ ought ’ is appropriate to it. 

61. But though Hume leaves some doubt on this point, 
he leaves none in legard to the sense in which alone anyone 
can be said to do an action because he ought. This must 
mean that he does it to avoid either a legal penalty or that 
pain of shame which would arise upon the communication 
through sympathy of such uneasiness as a contrary act 
would excite in others upon the survey. So far fiom its 
being true that an act, in order to he thoroughly virtuous, 
must be done for virtue’s sake, ^no action can be virtuous 
or morally good unless there is some motive to produce it, 
distinct from the sense of its morality.’ ^ An act is virtuous 
on account of the pleasure which supervenes when it is 
contemplated as proceeding from a motive fitted to pioduce 
pleasure to the agent or to others. The presence of tins 
motive, then, being the antecedent condition of the act’s 
being regarded as virtuous, the motive cannot itself have 
been a regard to the virtue. It may be replied, indeed, 
that though- thi^ shows regard to virtue ’ or ^ sense of 
morality ’ to be not the primaiy or onty virtuous motive, it 
does not follow that it cannot he a motive at all. An action 
cannot be piompted for the first time by desire for a pleasure 
which can only be felt as a consequence of the action having 
been done, but it may be repeated, after expeiience of this 
pleasure, from desire for its renewal. In like manner, since 
\p.th Hume the ^ sense of moiality’ is not a desire at all 
but an emotion, and an emotion which cannot be felt till an 


^ Yol. n j y 2f 3. 
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act of a certain kind has been done, it cannot be the original 
motive to such an action , but why may not desire for so seoma so, 
pleasant an emotion, when once it has been experienced, 
lead to a i-epetition of the act ? The answer to this question pude 
is that the pleasure of moral sentiment, as Hume thinks of 
it, IS essentially a pleasure experienced by a spectator of an 
act who is other than the doer of it. If the doer and 
spectator were regarded as one person, there would be no 
meaning in the rule that the tendency to produce pleasure, 
which excites the sentiment of approbation, must be a 
tendency to pioduce it to the doer himself or otheis, as 
distinct from the spectator himself. Thus pleasure, in the 
specific form in which Hume would call it ^ moral senti- 
ment,^ is not what any one could attain by his own action, 
and consequently cannot be a motive to action. Transferred 
by sympathy to the consciousness of the man whose act is 
approved, ^ moral sentiment ’ becomes ^ pride,’ and desiie for 
tbe pleasure of pride — otherwise called ^ love of fame — is 
one of the virtuous ’ motives on which Hume dwells most. 

When an action, however, is done for the sake of any such 
positive pleasure, he would not allow appaiently that the 
agent does it ‘fiom a sense of duty’ oi ^because he ought.’ 

He would confine this description to cases where the object 
was rather the avoidance of humiliation. ^ I ought ’ means 
^ it IS expected of me.’ ^ When any viituous motive or 
principle is common in human natuie, a person who feels 
his heait devoid of that motive may hate himself’ (strictly, 
according to Hume’s usage of terms, ^ despise himself ’) ‘ on 
that account, and may peiform the action without the motive 
from a certain sense of duty, in older to' acquire by practice 
that virtuous principle, or at least to disguise to himself as 

much as possible his want of it.’ ^ ^ Di^tmctjon 

62. What difference, then, we have finally to ask, does betwTon 
Hume leave between one motive and another, which can raituons 
give any sigmficance to the asseition that an act, to be 
virtuous, must proceed from a viituousa motive^ When a doL.siiofc 
writer has so far distinguished between motive and action as 
to tell us that the moia]*value of an action depends on its mu\LLl 
motive — which is what Hume is on occasion ready to tell 
us — we natui ally suppose that any predicate, which he imo- 

^ Vol n , p 253. 
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ceeds to apply to tlie motive, is meant to represent wLat it 
is in relation to the subject of it It cannot be so, howevei, 
when Hume calls a motive virtuous. This predicate, as he 
explains, refers not to an esse ^ but to a percipi ; ^ which 
means that it does not represent what the motive is to the 
person whom it moves, but a pleasant feeling excited in the 
spectator of the act. To the excitement of this feeling it 
is necessary that the action should not merely from some 
temporary combmation of circumstances pioduce plca'^^iue 
for that time and turn, but that the desire, to which tiie 
spectator ascribes it, should be one aecoiding to his expecta- 
tion ^ fitted to produce pleasure to the agent or to othei s ’ 
In this sense only can Hume consistently mean that viitne 
in the motive is the condition of virtue in the act, and in this 
sense the quahfieation has not much significance foi the 
spectator of the act, and none at all in relation to the doer 
It has not much for the spectator, because, according to it, 
no supposed desire will excite his displeasure and conse- 
quently be vicious unless in its general operation it produces 
a distinct overbalance of pain to the subject of it and to 
others ; ^ and by this test it would be more difficult to show 
that an unseasonable passion for reforming mankind was not 
vicious than that moderate lechery was so. It has no 
significance at all for the person to whom vice or virtue is 
imputed, because a difference m the results, which others 
anticipate ftom any desire that moves him to action, makes 
no difference in that desire, as he feels and is moved by it. 
To him, according to Hume, it is simply desire for the 
pleasure of which the idea is for the time most lively, and, 
being most lively, cannot but excite the strongest desire In 
this — in the character which they seveially bear for the 
subjects of khem— the virtuous motive and the vicious are 
alike. Hume, it is tiue, allows that the subject of a vicious 
desire may become conscious through sympathy of the 
uneasiness which the contemplation of it causes to others, 
hut if this sympathy were stioug enough to neutralize the 

' I write 'iJU) to others,’ not * ob/ pam both to the doer and to other s If, 
hecan&e according to Hume the produe- though tending to hiiug pain to others, 
of pleasure to the agent alone is it had a contiary tendency for the agent 
enough to lender an action virtuous, if himself there would be nothing to do- 
it proceeds ftom some permanent quality cide whethei the yiciou&ness of the for- 

Thug an action could not be iinmistak- mer tendency was, oi was not, balanced 
ably VICIOUS unless it tended to produce by the viituousness of the lattei 
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imagination wlucli excites tke desue, tlie desire would not 
move kiui to act. That piedominance of anticipated pain . 
over pleasure in the effects of a motive, which renders it 
VICIOUS to the spectatoi, cannot he tiansfeiied to the imagina- 
tion of the subject of it without making it cease to be his 
motive because no longer his stiongest desiie. A vicious 
motive, lu shoit, woulcl be a contradiction m terms, if that 
productivity of pain, which belongs to the motive in the 
imagination of the spectatoi, belonged to it also m the 
imagination of the agent 

63. Thus the consequence, which we found to be involved ‘ Con 
in Locke’s doctrine of motives, is vntually admitted by its 
most logical exponeiit Locke’s confusions began when he (ippeais 
tiled to leeonqile his doctrine with the fact of sclf-con- 
demnatioii, with the individual’s consciousness of vice as a 
condition of himself, or, in his own woids, to explain liow 

the VICIOUS man could be ^answerable to himself’ for Ins 
vice Consciousness of vice could only mean consciousness 
of pleasuie wilfully foregone, and since pleasiue could not he 
wilfully foregone, theie could be no such consciousness, 

Hume, as we have seen, cuts the knot by dispo&mg of the 
conscionsness of vice, as a relation in winch the individual 
stands to himself, altogether. A man’s vice is someone else’s 
disiileasuie with him, and, if we wish to be precise, we must 
not speat of self-condemnation or desiie for excellence as 
influencing human conduct, but of aversion from the pain 
of humiliation and desiie for the pleasure of pride — humilia- 
tion and pride of that soit of winch each man’s sympathy 
with the feeling of others about him is the condition 

64. That such a doctrine leaves large fields of human Oniyre- 
expenence unexplained, few will now dispute Wesley, 
Wordswoith, Fichte, Mazzmi, and the Gteimrfti theologians, mams, 
lie between us and the generation in which, to so healthy a 
nature as Hume’s, and in so exphcit a form, it could be 
possible. Enthusiasm — ^leligious, political, and poetic — if it 

has not attained higher forms, has been^forced to understand 
itself better since the time when Shaftesbury’s thin and 
stilted rhapsody was its most intelligent expiession. It is 
now generally agreed that the saint is not explained Jby 
being called a fanafie, that there is a patriotism which is 
not ^the last refuge of a scoundrel,’ and that we know no 
more about the poet, Mdien we have been told that he seeks 
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the beautiful, and that what is beautiful is pleasant, than we 
did before. This admitted, Hume’s Hedonism needs only to 
be clearly stated to be found ^ unsatisfactory.’ If it ever 
tends to find acceptance with serious people, it is through 
confusion with that hybrid, though beneficent, utilitarianism 
which finds the moral good in the ^ greatest happiness of the 
greatest number ’ without reflecting that desne for such an 
object, not being for a feeling of pleasure to be experienced 
by the subject of the desire, is with Hume impossible. Un- 
derstood as he himself understood his doctrine, it is only 
‘respectability’ — the temper of the man who ‘naturally,’ 
'Z.e,, without definite expectation of ulterior gain, seeks to 
sband well with his neighbouis — that it will explain ; and 
this it can only treat as a fixed quantity. Taking for 
granted the heroic virtue, for which it cannot account, it 
still must leave it a mystery how the heroic vn-tue of an 
earher age can become the respectability of a later one. 
Eecent literary fashion has led us perhaps unduly to 
depieciate respectahility, but the avowed insufficiency of a 
moral theoiy to explain anything beyond it may fairly 
entitle us to enquire whether it can consistently explain 
even that. The reason, as we have sufficiently seen, why 
Hume’s ethical speculation has such an issue is that he does 
not recognize the constitutive action of self-conscious 
thought. Misunderstanding our passivity in experience — 
unaware that it has no meaning except in relation to an 
object which thought itself projects, yet too clear-sighted 
to acquiesce in the vulgar notion of either laws of matter ov 
laws of action, as simply thrust upon us from an unaccount- 
able without — he seeks in the mere abstraction of passivity, 
of feeling which is a feeling of nothing, the explanation of 
the natuial and Inoral world. Nature is a sequence of 
sensations, morality a succession of pleasures and pains. 
It is under the pressure of this abstraction that he so 
empties morahty of its actual content as to leave only the 
residuum we have described. Tet to account even for this 
he has to admit such motives as ‘ pric^e,’ ‘ love,’ and ‘ mterest 
and each of these, as we have shown, implies that very 
coirstitutive action of reason, by ignoring which he compels 
liiinself to reduce all morality to that of the average man m 
his least exalted moments. The formative power of thought, 
as exhibited in such motives only differs in respect of the 
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lowei degree, to whicli it lias fasHoiicd its matter, from tlic 
same ^Dower as tlie scarce of the ^ desire foi excellence/ of 
the will aatonomous in the service of mankind, of the for- 
ever (to ns) unfilled ideal of a perfect society. It is because 
Hume de-rationalizes respectability, that he can find no 
rationale, and therefore no room, for the higher morality. 
This might wain us that an ‘ ideal ^ theory of ethics tainpeis 
with its only sure foundation when it depreciates respecta- 
bility; and if it were our business to extract a practi- 
cal lesson from him, it would be that there is no other genuine 
^ enthusiasm of humanity ^ than one which has tiavelled the 
common highway of reason — the life of the good neighboui 
and honest citizen — and can never forget that it is still only 
on a foi’ther stage of the same journey. Our business, how- 
ever, has not been to moralise, but to show that the philoso- 
phy based on the abstraction of feelmg, in regard to inoi^als 
no less than to nature, was with Hume played out, and that 
the next step forward in speculation could only be an effoi t to 
le-tlnnk the piocess of nature and human action from its tiue 
beginning in thought. If this object has been in any way 
attained, so that the attention of Englishmen ^ under five- 
and-twenty ^ may be diverted from the anachronistic systems 
hitherto prevalent among us to the study of Eant and 
Hegel, an irksome labour will not have been in vain, 

T. H. Green. 
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PART I. 

OF PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 

Sect. I. — Division of the Subject 

As all tlie perceptions of the mind may be divided into im» 
presswns and ideas, so the impressions admit of another 
division into original and secondary. This division of the 
impressions is the same V7ith that whichi I formerly made 
nse of when I distinguished them into impressions of sen^ 
sation and reflection, ^Original impressions or impressions 
of sensation are such as without any antecedent perception 
arise in the soul, from the constitution of the body, from the 
animal spirits, or from the application of objects to the ex- 
ternal organs. Secondarf, or i elective impiessions are such 
as proceed fiom some of these original ones, either imme- 
diately or by the interposition of its idea^ Of the first kind 
are all the impressions of the senses, and all bodily pains 

’ JBcfok I Pait I Sect, 2. 
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and pleasures : Of tlie second ai'e the passions, and other 
emotions lesembling them. 

^Tis ee'i tarn,* that the mind, in its perceptions, must begin 
somewhere; and that since the impressions precede their 
correspondent ideas, theie must be some impressions, which 
without any introduction make them appearance in the sonl. 
As these depend upon natmal and physical causes, the ex- 
amination of them wouM lead me too far fiom my present 
subject, into the sciences of anatomy and natural philosophy. 
For this reason I shall here confine myself to those other 
impiessions, which I have calFd secondary and reflective, as 
arising either from the original impressions, or from their 
ideas Bodily pains and pleasures are the source of many 
passions, both when felt and consider’d by the mind ; but 
aiise origmally in the soul, or m the body, v^hichever you 
please to call it, without any preceding thought or peicep- 
tion. A fit of the gout produces a long tiain of passions, 
as grief, ho]>e, fear ; but is not deriv’d immediately from any 
affection or idea. 

^.Xhe reflective impressions may be divided into two kinds, 
viz, the calm and the violent. Of the first kind is the sense 
of beauty and deformity in action, composition, and external 
objects. Of the second are the passions of love and hatred, 
grief and joy, pnde and humility. This division is far from 
being exact. The raptures of poetry and music frequently 
rise to the greatest height; while those othei' impressions, 
propel ly calPd passions ^ may decay into so soft an entotion, 
as to become, in a manner, imperceptible. But as in general 
the passions are more violent than the emotions arising 
from beauty and deformity, these impressions have been 
commonly distinguish’d from each other. The subject of the 
human mind being so copious and various, I shall here take 
advantage of this vulgar and specious division, that I may 
proceed with the greater order ; and having said all I thought 
necessaiy concerning our ideas, shall now explain those 
violent emotions or passions, their nature, origin, causes, 
and effects. 

When we take a survey of the passions, there occurs a 
cU vision of them into d/iAect and indirect. By direct passions 
I understand such as arise immediately from good or e^vil, 
from pain or pleasure. By indirect such as proceed from the 
same principles, hut by the conjunction of other qualities. 
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Tills distinction I cannot at picseiit justify or explain any --ECT 
farther. I can only observe in general, that under the in- ^ 

direct passions I comprehend piide, humility, ambition, Pujbiojio: 
vanity, love, hatied, envy, pity, malice, generosity, 'vvith their 
dependants. And under the direct passions, desne, avei&ion, 
grief, joy, hope, fear, despau’ and security. I shall begin 
with the former. 

Sect. H . — Of T)uIq and HiimiUty j tkeiir Ohjods and Caiiscf^ ® 

The passions of peide and humility heing sim2>le and uni- 
form imiiressions, ^tis impossible we can over, by a multitude 
of words, give a just definition of them, or indeed of any of 
the passions. The utmost we can pietend to is a descri2)tiou 
of them, by an enumeration of such circumstances, as attend 
them . But as these words, ]i7ide and aie of geiieuil 

use, and the imxiressioiis they roxnesent the most coiiiinoii <;f 
any, every one, of himself, will be able to foiiii a just idea ol 
them, without any danger of mistake Fur -which leasoii, 
not to lose time upon pielimmaiies, I shall immediately enter 
upon the examination of these passions. 

Tis evident, that piide and humility, tho’ diiectly con- 
trary, have yet the same object This object is self, oi that 
succession of related ideas and imx>ressions, of which we 
have an intimate meinoiy and consciousness. Heie the view 
always fixes when we are actuated by either of these x>as^ions. 
According as our idea of ourself is moie oi less advantcigeous, 
we feel either of those opposite affections, and aio elated by 
piide, or dejected with humihty. Whatever other ohje(ds 
may he comprehended by the mind, they aie always con- 
sider’d with a s^iew to oui selves , otheiwise they woiihl ne\or 
he able either to excite these passions, or pifjduce the smallest 
en Cl ease or diminution of them. When self enteis not into 
the consideration, theie is no room either for x>iidc or 
humility. 

But tboUhat connected succession of* peicexit ions, uli id i 
we call be always the object of these two paste-ions, 

Tis impossible it can he their cause, or he sufficient alone to 
excite them. Bor as these passions aie directly coiitrai^, 
and have the same object in common; -weie then object also 
tbeir canse, it coud never pioduce any degree of the one 

p lutioJ sects 33 and 3L— Ed] [- Iiitiod scot 35 —Ed] 
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PART passion, but at the same time it mast excite an equal degree 
. . ^ of tbe otber ; wlncb. opposition and contrariety must destroy 
Of priLlo both ^Tis impossible a man can at the same time be both 
^nd huim- ppoud and humble , and where he has different reasons for 
these passions, as fiequently happens, the passions eithei 
take place alternately, or if they encounter, the one annihi- 
lates the other, as far as its strength goes, and the lemainder 
only of that, which is superior, continues to operate upon 
the mind. But in the present case neither of the passions 
cou^d ever become superior ; because supposing it to be the 
view only of ouiself, which excited them, that being perfectly 
indifferent to either, must produce both in the very same pro- 
portion , or m other words, can produce neither. To excite 
any passion, and at the same time raise an equal share of its 
antagonist, is immediately to undo what was done, and must 
leave the mind at last perfectly calm and indifferent. 

We must, therefore, make a distinction betwixt the cause 
and the object of these passions , betwixt that idea, which 
excites them, and that to which they direct their view, when 
excited. Pride and humility, being once rais’d, immediately 
turn onr attention to ourself, and regard that as their ulti- 
mate and final object; but there is something faither 
requisite in order to raise them : Something, which is 
peculiar to one of the passions, and iiroduces not both in the 
very same degree. The first idea, that is piesented to the 
mind, IS that of the cause or pioductive principle. This 
excites the passion, connected with it; and that passion, 
when excited, turns our view to another idea, which is that 
of self. Here then is a passion plac’d betwixt two ideas, of 
which the one produces it, and the other is produc’d by it. 
The first idea, therefore, represents the cause, the second the 
object of the passion. 

To begin with the causes of pride and humility ; we may 
obseive, that their most obvious and remarkable property is 
the vast variety of subjects^ on which they may be plac’d. 
Every valuable quaSty of the mmd, whether of the imagina- 
tion, judgment, memory or disposition; wit, good-sense, 
learning, courage, justice, integrity , all these are the causes 
of piule, and their opposites of humility. Nor are these 
passions confin’d to the mind, but extend their view to the 
body likewise. A man may be prond of his beauty, strength, 
good mien, address in dancing, nding, fencing, and 
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of his dexteiity m any manual business or manufacture. SECT 
But tins IS not all. The passion looking farther^ comprehends . . 

whatever objects are m the least ally’d or related to us. ofpnde 
Our country, family, children, relations, riches, houses, 
gardens, horses, dogs, deaths , any of these may become a o^felts Tud 
cause either of pride or of humility. causes 

From the consideration of these causes, it aj>pears neces- 
sary we shodd make a new distinction in the causes of 
the passion, betwixt that quality, which operates, and the 
subject, on which it is plac’d. A man, for instance, is vain 
of a beautiful house, which belongs to him, or which he has 
himself built and contriv’d. Heie the object of the passion 
is himself, and the cause is the beautiful house : Which 
cause again is sub-divided into two paits, viz, the qnahty, 
which operates upon the passion, and the subject, m which the 
quality inheres. The quality is the beauty, and the subject 
IS the house, consider’d as his property oi contiivance. Both 
these paits are essential, nor is the distinction vain and 
chimeiical Beauty, considei’d meiely as such, unle>ss plac’d 
upon something i elated to us, nevei produces any piide oi 
vanitjs and the stiongest relation alone, without beauty, or 
something else in its place, has as little influence on that 
passion Since, therefore, these two particulais are easily 
separated, and theie is a necessity foi then conjunction, in 
oi'der to produce the passion, we ought to considei them as 
component paits of the cause , and infix in our minds an 
exact idea of this distinction. 

Sect. III. — Whence these Objects and Causes aie Beriv^l, 

Being so far advanc’d as to observe a difference betwixt 
the object of the passions and their cause, and to distinguish 
in the cause the quality, which operates ^n the passions, 
from the subject, in which it inheres , we now proceed to 
examine what determines each of them to be what^ it is, and 
assigns such a particular object, and quality, and subject to 
these affections By this means we sh«i?ll fully undeistaud 
the origin of pride and humility. 

’Tis evident in the fir^t place, that these passions are 
determin’d to have self for their object, not only by a uatuial 
but also by an oiiginal property. No one can doubt but this 
propel ty is natural fiom the constancy and steadiness of its 
operations. ’Tis always self, which is the object of pride 
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PAKT and liurailitj , and wlienever the passions look bejond, ’tis 

. _ \ ^ ^ still with a view to ourselves, nor can any* person or object 

Of piido otheiwise have any influence upon us. 

atuLkuim- That this proceeds fioni an original quality or priinaiy 
impulse, will likewise appear evident, if we considei that Tis 
the distinguishing characteristic of these passions. Unless 
natiiie had given some original qualities to the miiid, il 
cou’d never have any secondary ones , because m that case 
it wou’d have no foundation for dction, nor cou^d ever begin 
to exert itself. Now these qualities, which we musi consider 
as original, aie such as are most inseparable from the soul, 
and can be resolv’d into no other . And such is the quality, 
which detei mines the object of j)iide and humility. 

We may, peihaps, make it a gieater question, whethei the 
caiibes, that produce the passion, be as natmal as the object, 
to which it IS directed, and whether all that vast variety pro- 
ceeds from caprice or fioni the constitution of the luiiid 
This doubt we shall soon remove, if we cast oui eye upon 
human nature, and consider that m all nations and ages, the 
same objects still give rise to piide and humility; and that 
upon the view even of a sti anger, we can know j)ietty neail}^, 
what will either encrease or diminish his passions of tins 
kuid. If there be any variation in this paiticular, it pro- 
ceeds fioni nothing but a difteience in the tempers and com- 
plexions of men, and is besides very inconsiderable. Can 
we imagine it possible, that while human nature remains the 
same, men will ever become entiiely indifferent to then 
power, riches, beauty or peisonal meiit, and that then piide 
and vanity will not be affected by these advantages P 

But tho’ the causes of piide and linmihty be plainly 
natiiuil, we shall find upon examination, that they are not 
original^ and that ’tis utteil}^ impossible they should each of 
them be adapted to these passions by a particular piovision, 
and primary constitution of nature Beside then prodigious 
number, many of them are the effects of art, and arise paitly 
from the industry,'^ partly from the caprice, and partly fioin 
the good fortune of men. Industiy produces houses, furni- 
ture, deaths. Caprice determines" then paiticular kinds and 
qualiiies. And good foiiune frequently contributes to all 
this, by discovering the effects that result from the different 
mixtures and combinations of bodies. ’Tis absurd, there- 
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vided for by nature, and that every new production of art, SECT 
which causes pride or humility ; instead of adapting itself to 
the passion by partaking of some general quality, that natu- whenco 
rally operates on the mind ; is itself the object of an original 
principle, which till then lay conceal’d ui the soul, and is CiUisofa ara 
only by accident at last brought to light Thus the first denv’d 
mechanic, that invented a fine sciitoire, produc’d pride in 
him, who became possest of it, by piinciples different from 
those, which made him proud of handsome chairs and tables. 

As this appears evidently ridiculous, we must conclude, that 
each cause of pride and humility is not adapted to the pas- 
sions by a distinct original quality, but that there are some 
one or more circumstances common to all of them, on which 
their efficacy depends. 

Besides, we find in the course of nature, that tho’ the 
effects be many, the principles, from which they arise, aie 
commonly hut few and simple, and that ’tis the sign of an 
unskilful natuialist to have recourse to a diffeient quality, in 
order to explam every different operation. How much more 
must this be true with regard to the human mind, which 
being so confin’d a subject may justly be thought incapable 
of containing such a monstrous heap of principles, as wou’d 
be necessary to excite the passions of pride and humility, 
were each distinct cause adapted to the passion by a distinct 
set of principles ? 

Here, therefoie, moial philosophy is in the same condition 
as natural, with regard to astronomy before the time of 
Oopermms, The antients, tho’ sensible of that maxim, thai 
nature does nothing in vain^ contriv’d such intricate systems 
of the heavens, as seem’d inconsistent with true philosophy, 
and gave place at last to something more simple and natuial. 

To invent without scruple a new principle •feo every new phcC- 
nomenon, instead of adapting it to tho old ; to oveiload our 
hypotheses with a vaiiety of this kind; aie certain proofs, 
that none of these pimciples is the just one, and that we 
only desire, by a number of falsehoods, to^cover our ignoiance 
of the truth. 

Sect. IV. — Of the Relations of Im^^rcssions and Ideas, 

Thus we have establish’d two truths without any obstacle 
or difficulty, that His from natmal pnncipJcs tins variety of 

VOL. II. G 
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causes excite and kumikty^ and that ^hs not by a different 
pnnciple each different cause is adapted to its passion. We 
shall no^ proceed to enquire how we may reduce these prin- 
ciples to a lesser number, and find among the causes some- 
thing common, on which their influence depends* 

In Older to this we must reflect on certam properties of 
human nature, which tho^ they have a mighty influence on 
every operation both of the undei standing and passions, are 
not commonly much insisted on by philosophers. The first 
of these is the association of ideas, which I have so often 
observ’d and explain’d. ’Tis impossible for the mind to fix 
itself steadily upon one idea for any considerable time ; nor 
can it by its utmost efforts ever arrive at such a constancy. 
But however changeable our thoughts may^ be, they are not 
entirely without rule and method in their changes The 
rule, by which they proceed, is to pass from one object to 
what is resembling, contiguous to, or produc’d by it. When 
one idea is present to the imagination, any other, united by 
these relations, naturally follows it, and enters with more 
facility by means of that introduction. 

The second property I shall observe in the human mind 
is a like association of impressions. AH resembling im- 
pressions are connected together, and no sooner one arises 
than the rest immediately follow. Grief and disappointment 
give rise to angei, anger to envy, envy to malice, and malice 
to grief again, till the whole eucle be compleated. In like 
manner our temper, when elevated with joy, naturally throws 
itself into love, generosity, pity, coni age, pride, and the 
other resembling affections. ’Tis difficult for the mind, 
when actuated by any passion, to confine itself to that 
passion alone, without any change or variation. Human 
nature is too inconstant to admit of any such legularity. 
Changeableness is essential to it. And to what can it so 
naturally change as to affections or emotions, which are 
suitable to the temper, and agree with that set of passions, 
which then prevail P ’Tis evident, then, there is an attrac- 
tion or association among impiessions, as well as among 
ideas ; tho’ with this remaikahle difference, that ideas are 
associated by resemblance, contiguity, and causation , and 
impressions only by resemblance. 

In the tJmd place, ’tis observable of these two kinds of 
association, that they very much assist and forward each 
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other, and that the transition is jnore easily made where 
they both concur in the same object. Thus a man, who, by 
any injury from another, is very much discompos’d and 
ruffled in his temper, is apt to find a hundred subjects of 
discontent, impatience, feai, and other uneasy passions , 
especially if he can discover these subjects in or near the 
person, who was the cause of his fiist passion. Those prm- 
ciples, which forward the transition of ideas, here concur 
with those, which operate on the passions ; and both uniting 
in one action, bestow on the mind a double impulse. The 
new passion, therefore, must arise with so much greater 
violence, and the transition to it must he render’d so much 
more easy and natural. 

Upon this occasion I may cite the authority of an elegant 
wiiter, who expresses himself in the following manner, ^ As 
the fancy delights in every thing that is gieat, strange, or 
beautiful, and is still more pleas’d the moie it finds of these 
perfections in the same object, so it is capable of leceiving 
a new satisfaction by the assistance of another sense Thus 
any continu’d sound, as the music of birds, or a fall of 
waters, awakens eveiy moment the mind of the beholder, 
and makes him more attentive to the several beauties of the 
place, that lie before him. Thus if there aiises a fiagrancy 
of smells or perfumes, they heighten the pleasure of the 
imagination, and make even the colours and verdure of the 
lands chape appear more agreeable, for the ideas of both 
senses recommend each other, and are pleasanter together 
than when they enter the mind sepaiately : As the different 
colours of a picture, when they aie well disposed, set off one 
another, and leceive an additional beauty ffom the advan- 
tage of the situation.’ ^ In this phenomenon we may remark 
the association both of imjpressions and ideas, as well as the 
mutual assistance they lend each other. 


SECT. 

IV 
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Sect. V . — Of the Influence of these Belqtioiis on Bride and 

Humility, 

These piinciples hein^ establish’d on unquestionable ex- 
pel lence, I begin to considei how we shall apply them, by 
revolving over all the causes of piide and humility, whether 
these causes be regarded, as the qualities, that operate, or 
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aa the subjects, on which the qualities are plac’d. In ex- 
amining these q^ahhes I immediately find many of them to 
concur in producing the sensation of pain and pleasure, 
independent of those affections, which I here endeavour to 
explain. Thus the beauty of our person, of itself, and by 
its very appearance, gives pleasure, as well as pride , and its 
deformity, pain as well as humility. A magnificent feast 
delights us, and a sordid one displeases. What I discover 
to be true in some instances, I su^ppose to be so in all ; and 
take it for granted at present, without any farther pi oof, 
that every cause of pride, by its peculiar qualities, produces 
a separate pleasure, and of humihty a separate nneasiness. 

Again, in considering the subjects^ to which these qualities 
adhere, I make a new suppos%hQn, which also appears pro- 
bable from many obvious instances, v^z, that these subjects 
are either parts of ourselves, or something nearly related to 
us. Thus the good and bad qualities of onr actions and 
manners constitute virtue and vice, and deteimine our per- 
sonal character, than which nothing operates more strongly 
on these passions. In like manner, ’tis the beauty or de- 
formity of our person, houses, equipage, or furniture, by 
which we are render’d either vain or humble. The same 
qualities, when transfer’d to subjects, which bear us no rela- 
tion, influence not in the smallest degiee either of these 
affections. 

Having thus in a manner suppos’d two properties of the 
causes of these affections, v^z, that the guahhes produce a 
separate pain or pleasuie, and that the subjects , on which the 
qualities are plac’d, are related to self, I proceed to ex- 
amine the passions themselves, in cider to find something in 
them, coirespondent to the suppos’d properties of their 
causes. First, I find, that the peculiar object of piide and 
humility IS determin’d by an oiiginal and natural instinct, 
and that ’tis absolutely impossible, fiom the primary con- 
stitution of the mind, that these passions shou’d ever look 
beyond self, or that individual person, of whose actions and 
sentiments each of us is intimately ^onscions.^ Here at last 
the view always rests, when we are actuated by either of 
these passions ; nor can we, in that situation of mind, ever 
lose sight of this object. For this I pretend not to give 
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a, ny reason, but consider sucli a peculiar direction of the SECT 
tlionglit as an original quality. „ T > 

The second quality, wliich I discover in these passions, and of the m- 
which I likewise considei as an original quality, is their of 
sensations, or the peculiar emotions they excite in the soul, on 
and which constitute then veiy being and essence. Thus pnclo and 
pride is a pleasant sensation, and humility a painful ; and ^ ^ 
upon the removal of the pleasme and pain, there is in 
reality no pride nor humility. Of this our very feeling con- 
vinces us ; and beyond our feeling, ^tis here in vam to reason 
or dispute. 

If I compare, therefore, these two establisVd properties of 
the passions, their object, which is self, and their sensa- 
tion, which is either pleasant or pauiful, to the two snjp^os'd 
pioperties of the causes, then relation to self, and their 
tendency to produce a pam or pleasure, independent of the 
passion , I immediately find, that taking these suppositions 
to be just, the true system hieaks in upon me with an irie- 
sistible evidence. That cause, which excites the passion, is 
1 elated to the object, which nature has attributed to the 
passion ; the sensation, which the cause separately produces, 
is related to the sensation of the passion . From this double 
relation of ideas and impressions, the passion is deriv’d ^ 

The one idea is easily conveited into its cor-relative ; and 
the one impression into that, which resembles and coi re- 
sponds to it: NVith how much greater facility must this 
tiansition be made, where these movements mutually assist 
each other, and the mind receives a double impulse from the 
relations both of its impressions and ideas 9 

That we may comprehend this the better, we must sup^ 
pose, that nature has given to the organs of the human 
mind, a certain disposition fitted to produce a peculiar im- 
pression or emotion, which we call pr%de To this emotion 
she has assign’d a certain idea, viz» that of self^ which it 
never fails to pioduce. This eontiivance of nature is easily 
conceiv’d. We have many instances of such a situation of 
afiEairs. The nerves of the nose and palate aie so dispos’d, 
as in certain circumstances to convey such peculiar sensa- 
tions to the mind : The sensations of Inst and hunger always 
produce m us the idea of those peculiar objects, which aie 
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suitable to each appetite. These two circumstances are 
united in pride. The organs are so dispos’d as to produce 
the passion ; and the passion, after its production, naturally 
produces a ceitam idea ' All this needs no proof. ’Tis evi- 
dent we never shou’d be possest of that passion, were ther^ 
not a disposition of mind proper for it , and ^tis as evident, 
that the passion always turns onr view to ourselves, and 
makes us think of our own qualities and circumstances. 

This being fully comprehended, it may now be ask’d. 
Whether nature 'produces the passion immediately ^ of herself ; 
or 'whether she must he assisted hy the co-operatio'n of other 
causes ? For ’tis observable, that in tins particular her con- 
duct is diffeient in the different passions and sensations. 
The palate must be excited by an external object, m older to 
pioduce any rehsh : But hunger arises internally, without 
the concurrence of any external object. But however the 
case may stand with other passions and impressions, ^tia 
certain, that piide requires the assistance of some foreign 
object, and that the organs, which produce it, exeit not 
themselves like the heait and arteries, by an oiiginal intei- 
nal movement. For first, daily experience convinces us, 
that piide requires certain causes to excite it, and languishes 
when unsupported by some excellency in the character, in 
bodily accomplishments, in cloaths, equipage or fortune. 
Secondl'y, ’tis evident pride wou’d be perpetual, if it arose 
immediately from nature ; since the object is always the 
same, and there is no disposition of body peculiar to pride, 
as there is to thirst and hunger. Thirdly, Humility is in the 
very same situation with pride ; and theiefore, either must, 
upon this supposition, be perpetual likewise, or must destroy 
the contrary passion from the very fiist moment; so that 
none of them con’ll ever make its appearance. Upon the 
whole, we may rest satisfy’d with the foregoing conclusion, 
that piide must have a cause, as well as an object, and that 
the one has no influence without the other. 

The difficulty, then, is only to discover this cause, and find 
what it is that gives the first mqtion to pride, and sets 
those organs in action, which axe naturally fitted to pioduce 
that emotion Upon my consulting experience, in order to 
resolve this difficulty, I immediately find a hundred different 
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causes, tliat pioduce pride , and upon examining these SECT 
causes, I suppose, what at first I peiceive to be probable, : ^ 

that all of them concur in two circumstances, winch are, Ofthom- 
that of themselves they produce an impiession, ally’d to the 
passion, and are plac’d on a subject, ally’d to the object of tious on 
the passion. When I consider alter this the natuie of rela- pdo .md 
tio7i, and its efPects both on the passions and ideas, I can no ^ ^ 
longer doubt, upon these suppositions, that ’tis the veiy 
pimciple, which gives use to pride, and bestows motion on 
those organs, which being naturally dispos’d to pioduce 
that affection, require only a fiist impulse or beginning to 
their action. Any thing, that gives a pleasant sensation, 
and IS related to self, excites the passion of piide, which is 
also agreeable, and has self for its object. 

What I have said of pride is equally true of humility. 

The sensation of humility is uneasy, as that of piide is 
agreeable , for which reason the separate sensation, arising 
fiom the causes, must be revers’d, while the relation to self 
continues the same. Tho’ piide and humility are directly 
conti ary in their effects, and m then sensations, they have 
notwithstanding the same object, so that ’tis lequisite only 
to change the relation of impiessions, without malaug any 
change upon that of ideas, Accoidmgly we find, that a 
beautiful house, belonging to oui selves, pioduces pride ; and 
that the same house, still belonging to ourselves, pioduces 
humility, when by any accident its beauty is chang’d into 
deformity, and thereby the sensation of pleasure, whicdi 
corresponded to pride, is tiansform’d into pain, which is 
related to humility. The double relation between the ideas 
and impiessions subsists in both cases, and pioduces an easy 
transition from the one emotion to the other. 

In a word, nature has bestow’d a kincl of attraction on 
certain impressions and ideas, by which one of them, upon 
its appeal ance, naturally inti'oduces its correlative If these 
two attractions or associations of impiessions and ideas con- 
cur on the same object, they mutually assist each other, and 
the tiansition of the affections and of the imagination is 
made with the greatest ease and facility. When an idea 
produces an impression, related to an impiession, which is 
connected with an idea, related to the first idea, these 
two impressions must be in a manner inseparable, nor 
will the one in any case be unattended with tho othei. ’Tis 
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. , — liumility are determined. The quality, which operates on the 

Ofprido passion, produces separately an inipiession resembling it; 
iity subject, to which the quality adheres, is related to self, 

the object of the passion : No wonder the whole cause, con- 
sisting of a quality and of a subject, does so unayoidably 
give use to the passion. 

To illustrate this hypothesis, we may compare it to that, 
by which I have aheady explain’d the belief attending the 
judgments, which we form from causation. I have observ’d, 
that in all judgments of this kind, theie is always a present 
impression, and a isolated idea, and that the present impres- 
sion gives a vivacity to the fancy, and the relation conveys 
this vivacity, by an easy transition, to the related idea. 
Without the piesent impression, the attention is not fix’d, 
nor the spnuts excited. Without the relation, this attention 
rests on its first object, and has no farther consequence. 
Theie is evidently a great analogy betwixt that hypothesis, 
and our present one of an impression and idea, that trans- 
fuse themselves mto another impression and idea by means 
of their double i elation i Which analogy must be allow’d to 
be no despicable proof of both hypotheses. 

Sect, YI. — L%m'hiat%ons of this System, 

But before we proceed farther in this subject, and examine 
particularly all the causes of pride and humility, ’twill he 
proper to make some limitations to the general system, that 
all ayreeahle objects^ related to ourselves, hy an association of 
tdeas and of imp essions, produce pride, and disagreeable ones, 
humihty And these limitations are deriv’d fiom the very 
nature of the subject. 

L Su23pose an agreeable object to acquire a relation to 
self, the first passion, that appeals on this occasion, is joy; 
and this passion discovers itself upon a shghter relation than 
pride and vain-gloryl We may feel joy upon being present 
at a feast, where our senses are regal’d with dehcacies of 
every kind; But ’tis only the master of the feast, who, 
beside the same joy, has the additional passion of self- 
applause and vanity. ’Tis tiue, men sometimes boast of a 
great entertainment, at which they have only been present ; 
and by so small a lelation conveit their plcasui’e into pride * 
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But however, this must in general be own’d, that joj arises SECT, 
from a more inconsiderable relation than vanity, and that - _ 

many things, which are too foreign to produce pride, are Limiu- 
yet able to give us a delight and pleasure. The leason of 
the difference may be explain’d thus. A relation is requisite 
to joy, in order to approach the object to us, and make it 
give us any satisfaction. But beside this, which is common 
to both passions, ’tis lequisite to pride, in order to produce a 
transition from one passion to another, and conveit the 
satisfaction into vanity. As it has a double task to perform, 
it must be endow’d with double force and eneigy. To 
which we may add, that where agreeable objects bear not a 
veiy close relation to ourselves, they commonly do to some 
other person, and this latter relation not only excels, but 
even diminishes, and sometimes destroys the foimer, as we 
shall see affcei wards.' 

Here then is the first limitation, we mnst make to our 
general position, that every thing related to us, which pio- 
diices ‘pleasure or pain, produces likewise piide oi humility^ 

There is not only a relation requn’d, hut a close one, and a 
closer than is requn*’d to joy. 

II The second limitation is, that the agroi^ahle or dis- 
agreeable object be not only closely related, but also peculiar 
to ourselves, oi at least common to us with a few persons, 

’Tis a quality observable in human nature, and which ive 
shall endeavour to explain afterwards, that every thing, 
which is often presented, and to which we have been long 
accustom’d, loses its value in our eyes, and is m a little time 
despis’d and neglected. We likewise judge of objects more 
from comparison than from their real and mtiinsic meiit ; 
and where we cannot by some contrast enhance their value, 
we are apt to oveilook even what is essentially good in them. 

These qualities of the mind have an effect u23on joy as well 
as piide ; and ’tis lemarkable, that goods, winch are com- 
mon to all mankind, and have become familiar to us by 
custom, give us little satisfaction; the’ perhaps of a more 
excellent kind, than those on which, for their singularity, 
we set a much higher value. But tho’ this circumstance 
operates on both these passions, it has a much gi eater influ- 
ence on vanity. We aie rejoic’d for many goods, which, on 
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account of tlieir frequency, give us no pride. Health, when 
it returns after a long absence, affords us a very sensible 
satisfaction, but is seldom regarded as a subject of vanitj^ 
because ^tis shar’d with such vast numbers. 

The reason, why pride is so much more delicate in this 
particular than joy, I take to be, as follows. In order to 
excite pride, theie are always two objects we must contem- 
plate, v%z. the cause or that object which produces pleasure ; 
and self, which is the real object of the passion. But joy 
has only one object necessary to its production, viz. that 
which gives pleasuie, and tho’ it be requisite, that this bear 
some relation to self, yet that is only requisite m order 
to render it agieeable; nor is self, properly speaking, the 
object of this passion. Since, theiefore,' pride has in a 
manner two objects, to which it diiects oui view , it follows, 
that where neithei of them have any singularity, the passion 
must he more weaken’d upon that account, than a passion, 
which has only one object. Upon comparing om selves with 
others, as we are every moment apt to do, we find we aie 
not in the least distinguish’d , and upon comparing the 
object we possess, we discover stiff the same unlucky circum- 
stance. By two compaiisons so disadvantageous the passion 
must be entnely destroy’d. 

III. The third limitation is, that the pleasant or painful 
object be very discernible and obvious, and that not only to 
ourselves, but to others also. This circumstance, like the 
two foregoing, has an effect upon joy, as well as pride. We 
fancy ourselves more happy, as well as more virtuous or 
beautiful, when we appear so to others ; but are still more 
ostentacious of our virtues than of our pleasures. This pro- 
ceeds fioin causes, which I shall endeavour to explain after- 
wards. 

IV. The fourth limitation is deriv’d from the inconstancy 
of the cause of these passions, and from the short dm*ation 
of its connexion with ourselves. What is casual and incon- 
stant gives but little joy, and less pride. We are not much 
satisfy’ d witb the thing itself ; an(J are still less apt to feel 
any new degiees of self-satisfaction upon its account. We 
foresee and anticipate its change by the imagination ; which 
makes us little satisfy ’d with the thing We compare it to 
ourselves, whose existence is more durable ; by which means 
its inconstancy appeals stiff greater. It seems ridiculous to 
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infer an excellency in ourselves from an object, wbicb. is of SECT 
so mucli shorter duration, and attends us during so small a , 

part of our existence. ^Twill be easy to comprehend the Limifca- 
reason, why this cause operates not with the same force in 
joy as in pride; since the idea of self is not so essential to tem 
the former passion as to the latter. 

y. I may add as a fifth limitation, or rather enlargement 
of this system, that gmm at rules have a great influence upon 
pride and humility, as well as on all the other passions. 

Hence we form a notion of different lanlcs of men, suitable 
to the power or riches they aie possest of; and this notion 
we change not upon account of any peculiarities of the 
health or temper of the persons, which may deprive them of 
all enjoyment in their possessions This may be accounted 
for from the same piinciples, that explain’d the influence of 
general rules on the understanding Custom readily cariies 
us beyond the just bounds iii our passions, as well as in our 
reasonings. 

It may not be amiss to observe on this occasion, that the 
influence of general rules and maxims on the passions veiy 
much contributes to facilitate the effects of all the principles, 
which we shall explain in the progress of this tieatise For 
’tis evident, that if a person full-grown, and of the same 
nature with oui selves, were on a sudden transpoited into our 
world, he wou’d be very much embarrass’d with every object, 
and wou’d not readily find what degree of love or hatred, 
pride or humility, or any other passion he ought to attribute 
to it. The passions are often vary’d by very inconsiderable 
principles ; and these do not always play with a perfect regu- 
larity, especially on the first trial. But as custom and piac- 
tice have brought to light all these principles, and have 
settled the just value of every thing , th?s must certainly 
contribute to the easy production of the passions, and guide 
us, by means of general establish’d maxims, in the propoi- 
tions we ought to observe in preferring one object to another. 

This remaik may, perhaps, serve to obviate difficulties, that 
may arise concerning some causes, which I shall hereafter 
asciibe to particular passions, and which may be esteem’d 
too refin’d to operate so universally and ceitamly, as they 
are found to do. 

I shall close this subject with a reflection deiiv’d fiom 
these five limitations. This reflection is, that the persons. 
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who are proudest, and who in the eye of the world have most 
reason for their pride, are not always the happiest ; nor the 
most humble always the most miserable, as may at first si^ht 
be imagin’d from this system. An evil may be real, tho’ its 
cause has no lelation to us ; It may be real, without being " 
peculiar: It may be real, without shewing itself to otheis : 

It may be real, without being constant : And it may be real, 
without falling under the general rules. Such evils as these 
wiU not fail to lender us miserable, tho’ they have little ten- 
dency to dimmish piide: And perhaps the most real and the 
most solid evils of life will be found of this nature. 

Sect. VII. — Of Vice and Virtue. 

Taking these limitations along with us, let us proceed to 
examine the causes of pride and humility ; and see, whether 
in every case we can discover the double relations, by which 
they operate on the passions. If we find that all these 
causes are related to self, and produce a pleasure or uneasi- 
ness separate from the passion, there will remain no faith er 
scruple with regard to the present system. We shall princi- 
pally endeavour to prove the latter point , the former being 
in a manner self-evident. 

To begin with vice and virtue, which are the most obvious 
causes of these passions, ’twou’d be entiiely foreign to my 
piesent purpose to enter upon the controversy, which of late 
years has so much excited the curiosity of the puhhck, 
whether these moial distinchons he founded on natural and 
07 ^g^nal principles y or a7isef7om interest and educahoii The 
examination of this I leserve for the following book ,* and in 
the mean time shall endeavour to show, that my system 
mamtains its gicnind upon either of these hypotheses, which 
will be a strong proof of its solidity. 

For gi anting that morality had no foundation in nature, 
it must still be allow’d, that vice and virtue, either from self- 
interest or the prejudices of education, produce in us a real 
pain and pleasure ; and this we may observe to be strenuously 
asserted by the defenders of that hypothesis. Every passion, 
habit, or tmm of character (say they) which has a tendency 
to our advantage or prejudice, gives a delight or uneasiness; 
and ’tis from thence the approbation or dis-approbation 
arises. We easily gain from the liberality of others, hut are 
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always in danger of losing by tbeir avarice : Courage defends SECT, 
us, but cowardice lays us open to eveiy attack : Justice is the . 

support of society, but injustice, unless checked, wou’d quickly of yice 
prove its rum: Humility exalts; but pride moi tides us. For and virtue, 
these leasons the former qualities are esteem’d virtues, and 
the latter regarded as vices How since ’tis granted there is 
a delight or uneasiness still attending merit or demerit of 
every kind, this is all that is requisite for my purpose. 

But I go farther, and observe, that this moral hypothesis 
and my piesent system not only agree together, but also that, 
allowing the former to be just, ’tis an absolute and invincible 
proof of the latter. For if all morality be founded on the 
pam or pleasure, which arises from the prospect of any loss 
or advantage, thaj; may lesuit from our own characters, or 
from those of others, all the effects of morality must be de- 
riv’d from the same pain or pleasure, and among the rest, 
the passions of pride and humility. The very essence of 
virtue, accoidmg to this hypothesis, is to pioduce pleasure, 
and that of vice to give pain The vntue and vice must be 
part of our character in order to excite pride or humility. 

What farther pi oof can we desire foi the double i elation of 
impiessions and ideas? 

The same unquestionable aigument may be deriv’d from 
the opinion of those, who maintain that morality is some- 
thing real, essential, and founded on nature. The most pro- 
bable hypothesis, which has been advanc’d to explain the 
distinction betwixt vice and virtue, and the origin of moral 
rights and obligations, is, that from a primary constitution 
of nature certain chaiacfcers and passions, by the very view 
and contemplation, produce a pain, and others in like manner 
excite a pleasure The uneasiness and satisfaction aie not 
only inseparable from vice and vntue, but constitute their 
very nature and essence. To approve of a character is to 
feel an original delight upon its appeal ance. To disappiove 
of it is to be sensible of an uneasiness The pam and 
pleasure, therefore, being the primary causes of vice and 
virtue, must also be the causes of all their effects, and con- 
sequently of piide and humility, which aie the unavoidable 
attendants of that distinction.^ 

But supposing this hypothesis of moral pliilosoiihy shou’d 
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be allow’d to be false^, ’tis still evident, that pain and pleasuie, 
if not the causes of vice and vu’tue, are at least insepaiable 
from them. A generous and noble character afFoids a satis- 
faction even in the survey ; and when presented to us, tho’ 
only in a poem or fable, never fails to charm and delight us. - 
On the other hand cruelty and treachery displease fioin their 
very nature ; nor is it possible ever to reconcile us to these 
qualities, either in ourselves or others. Thus one hypothesis 
of morahty is an undeniable proof of the toiegoing system, 
and the other at worst agrees with it. 

But pride and humility arise not from these qualities 
alone of the mind, which, according to the vulgar systems 
of ethicks, have been comiirehended as parts of moial duty, 
but from any other that has a connexion .with pleasnie and 
uneasiness. FTo thing flatters our vanity more than the taleut 
of pleasing by onr vnt, good humour, or any other accom- 
plishment, and nothing gives us a more sensible mortifica- 
tion than a disappointment in any attempt of that nature. 
NTo one has ever been able to tell what w^t is, and to shew 
why such a system of thought must be receiv’d under that 
denomination, and such another rejected. ’Tis only by taste 
we can decide concerning it, nor are we possest of any other 
standard, upon which we can form a judgment of this kind. 
Now what is this taste^ from which true and false wit m a 
manner receive their being, and without which no thought 
can have a title to either of these denominations? ’Tis 
plainly nothing but a sensation of pleasure from true wit, 
and of uneasiness from false, without our being able to tell 
the reasons of that pleasure or uneasiness. The power of 
bestowing these opposite sensations is, therefore, the very 
essence of true and false wit ; and consequently the cause of 
that pride or humility, which aiises from them 

There may, perhaps, be some, who being accustom^ to the 
style of the schools and pulpit, and having never consider’d 
human nature in any other light, than that in which they 
place it, may here be surpriz’d to hear me talk of virtue as 
exciting pride, which they look upon as a vice , and of vice 
as producing humility, which they have been taught to con- 
sider as a viitue. But not to dispute about words, I observe, 
that hj ’pride I understand that agreeable impression, which 
arises in the mind, when the view either of our virtue, 
beauty, riches or power makes us satisfy’d with ourselves : 
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And tliat by humility I mean tlie opposite impiession. ’Tis SECT, 
evident tlie former impression is not always vicious, nor tlie . . 

latter virtuous. The most rigid moiality allows us to receive Ofvioeand 
a pleasure from reflecting* on a generous action ; and ^tis by 
none esteem’d a virtue to feel any fruitless remorses upon 
the thoughts of past villainy and baseness. Let us, theie- 
fore, examine these impressions, consider’d m themselves; 
and enquire into their causes, whether plac’d on the mind or 
body, without troubling ourselves at present with that merit 
or blame, which may attend them. 

Sect. YIIL — Of Beauty and Deformity. 

Wliether we consider the body as a part of ourselves, or 
assent to those philosophers, who regard it as something 
external, it must still be allow’d to be neai enough connected 
with us to form one of these double relations, which I have 
asserted to be necessary to the causes of pride and humility. 
Wherever, therefoie, we can hnd the other relation of im- 
pressions to join to this of ideas, we may expect with assur- 
ance either of these passions, according as the impiession 
IS pleasant or uneasy. But beauty of all lands gives us a 
peculiar delight and satisfaction, as defoimity piodiices 
pam, upon whatever subject it may be plac’d, and whether 
survey’d m an animate or inanimate object. li the beauty 
or deformity, theiefore, be plac’d upon our own bodies, this 
pleasure or uneasiness must be conveited into pride or 
humility, as having in this case all the circumstances requi- 
site to produce a perfect transition of impressions or ideas. 

These opposite sensations are related to the opposite pas- 
sions. The beauty or defoimity is closely i elated to self, the 
object of these passions. INo wondez, then our own beauty 
becomes an object of piide, and deformity of humility. 

But this effect of personal and bodily qualities is not 
only a proof of the piesent system, by shewing that the 
passions arise not in this case without alb the circumstances 
I have requir’d, but maybe employ’d as a stronger andmoie 
convincing argument. If we consider all the hypotheses, 
which have been foim’d eithei by philosophy or common 
leason, to explain the diffeience betwixt beauty and defor- 
mity, we shall find that all of them resolve into this, that 
beauty is such an order and consti action of paits, as either 
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"by the ^primary constitution of our nature, by custom^ or by 
eaprice, is fitted to give a pleasure and satisfaction to the 
soul.i This is the distinguishing character of beauty, and 
foims all the difference betwixt it and deformity, whose 
natuial tendency is to produce uneasiness. Pleasure and 
pain, therefore, are not only necessary attendants of beauty 
and deformity, but constitute their very essence. And 
indeed, if we consider, that a great part of the beauty, which 
we admire either in animals or in other objects, is deriv’d 
from the idea of convenience and utility, we shall make no 
scruple to assent to this opinion. That shape, which pro- 
duces strength, is beautifnl in one animal ; and that which 
is a sign of agihty in another. The order and convenience 
of a palace are no less essential to its beauty, than its mere 
figure and appearance. In like manner the rules of archi- 
tecture require, that the top of a pillar shou’d he more 
slender than its base, and that because such a figure conveys 
to us the idea of security, which is pleasant, whereas the 
contrary form gives us the apprehension of danger, which is 
uneasy. Prom innumerable instances of this kind, as well 
as from considering that beauty hke wit, cannot be defin’d, 
but is discern’d only by a taste or sensation, we may conclude, 
that beauty is nothing but a form, which produces pleasure, as 
deformity is a structure of parts, which conveys pain ; and 
since the power of producing pam and pleasure make in this 
mamier the essence of beauty and deformity, all the effects 
of these qualities must be deriv’d from the sensation , and 
among the rest pride and humility, which of all them effects 
are the most common and remaikable. 

This argument I esteem just and decisive ; but in order 
to give greater authority to the present reasoning, let us 
suppose it false for a moment, and see what will follow, 
’Tis certain, then, that if the power of producing pleasure 
and pain forms not the essence of beauty and deformity, the 
sensations are at least msepaiable from the qualities, and ’tis 
even difficult to consider them apart. Now there is nothing 
common to natural and moral beauty, (both of which aie the 
causes of pride) but this power of producing pleasure ; and 
as a common effect supposes always a common cause, ’tis 
plain the pleasure must in both cases be the real and in- 
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fluencmg cause of the passion. Again ; there is nothing 
originally different betwixt the beauty of our bodies and the 
beauty of external and foreign objects, but that the one has 
a near relation to ourselves, which is wanting in the other. 
This original difference, theiefore, must be the cause of all 
their other diffeiences, and among the rest, of their diffeient 
influence upon the passion of pride, which is excited by the 
beauty of our peison, but is not affected in the least by that 
of foreign and external objects. Placing, then, these two 
conclusions together, we find they compose the preceding 
system betwixt them, viz. that pleasure, as a i elated or 
resembling impression, when plac’d on a related object, by a 
natural transition, produces piide ; and its contrary, humility. 
This system, then, seems already sufficiently confirm’d by 
experience, tho’ 'we have not yet exhausted all our argu- 
ments. 

’Tis not the beauty of the body alone that produces xuido, 
but also its strength and force. Strength is a hind of xmwei ; 
and theiefore the desire to excel in strength is to be con- 
sider’d as an inferior species of ambition Poi this leason 
the present p)hsGnomenon will be sufficiently accounted foi, 
in exp>laining that xiassion. 

Concerning all other bodily accomjplishments we may ob- 
serve in general, that whatevei in oui selves is either uselul, 
beautiful, or suix>iising, is an object of juide ; and it’s con- 
trary, of humility. Now ’tis obvious, that eveiy thmg useful, 
beautiful or surprising, agrees in producing a separate 
pleasuie, and agiees m nothing else The x)l<3asme, theie- 
fore, with the relation to self must be the cause of the 
passion. 

Tho’ it shou’d be question’d, whethei beauty be not some- 
thing real, and diffeient from the power of j)roducing 
pleasure, it can never be disputed, that as sui prize is nothing 
but a pleasure aiising fiom novelty, it is not, properly sj>eah- 
ing, a quality in any object, but merely a jiassion or impres- 
sion in the soul. It must, therefore, be frain that impression, 
that pride by a natural tiansition arises. And it arises so 
naturally, that there is nothing m us o) belonging to m, 
which x>roduces sui prize, that does not at the same time 
excite that other passion. Thus we aie vain of the suiquising 
adventures we have met with, the escapes weliave made, and 
dangers we have been expos’d to Honee the origin of vulgar 
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lying ; where men without any interest, and merely out of 
vanity, heap up a number of extraoi dinary events, which aie 
either the fictions of then brain, or if time, have at least no 
connexion with themselves. Then fruitful invention supplies 
them with a vaiiety of adventuies , and where that talent 
is wanting, they appropriate snch as belong to others, m 
order to satisfy their vanity. 

In this phsenomenon are contain’d two curious experiments, 
winch if we compare them together, according to the Imown 
lules, by which we judge of cause and effect in anatomy, 
natural philosophy, and other sciences, will he an undeniable 
argument for that influence of the double relations above- 
inention’d. By one of these experiments we find, that an 
object produces piide meiely by the interposition of pleasure ; 
and that because the quality, by which it produces pride, is 
in reality nothing but the power of producing pleasure. By 
the other experiment we find, that the pleasure pioduces the 
pride by a transition along i elated ideas, because when we 
cut off that relation the passion is immediately destroy’d. 
A surprising adventure, in which we have been ourselves 
engag’d, is related to us, and by that means produces piide : 
But the adventures of others, tho’ they may cause pleasure, 
yet foi want of this relation of ideas, never excite that 
passion. What farther pi oof can be desired for the present 
system 

Theie is only one objection to this system with regard to 
our body; which is, that tho’ nothing be more agreeable 
than health, and more painful than sickness, yet commonly 
men aie neither proud of the one, nor mortify’d with the 
other. This will easily be accounted for, if we consider the 
bGcond and.fou'ith limitations, piopos’d to our general system. 
It was observ’d, that no object ever pioduces pride or humi-* 
lity, it it has not something peculiar to ourself ; as also, that 
eveiy cause of that passion must be in some measuie constant^ 
and hold some proportion to the duration of ourself, which is 
its object. Now as health and sickness vary incessantly to 
all men, and theie is none, who is solely or certainly fix’d in 
either, these accidental blessmgs and calamities are in a 
manner separated from us, and aie never consider’d as con- 
nected with oui being and existence. And that this account 
IS just appears hence, that wherever a malady of any kind is 
so rooted in our constitution, that we no longer entertain 
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any "hopes of recovery, from that moment it becomes an object 
of humility; as is evident in old men, whom nothing' morti- 
fies more than the consideration of then age and infirmities. 
They endeavour, as long as ^^ossible, to conceal their blind- 
• ness and deafness, their rheums and gouts ; nor do they ever 
confess them without reluctance and uneasiness. And tlio’ 
young men are not asham’d of eveiy head-acli or cold they 
fall into, yet no topic is so piopei to mortify human piide, 
and make us enteitain a mean opinion of oui natuie, than 
this, that we are every moment of oui lives subject to such 
infiimities. This sufficiently proves that bodily pain and 
sickness aie in themselves proper causes of humility ; tlio’ 
the custom of estimating every thing by compaiison moie 
than by its intiinsic worth and value, makes us overlook 
these calamities, which we find to he incident to every one, 
and causes us to foim an idea of our meiit and chaiacter in- 
dependent of them. 

We aie asliam’d of such maladies as affect otheis, and aie 
eithei dangeious oi disagieeable to them Of the epilepsy; 
because it gives a horioi to eveiy one present , Of the itch, 
because it is infectious Of the king’s -evil , because it com- 
monly goes to poster ity Men always considei the senti- 
ments of others in their judgment of themselves This has 
evidently appeal’d m some of the foregoing loasoiungs ; and 
will appear still more evidently, and be more fully ex2>laiu’d 
afterwards. 

Sect. IX . — Of Etteynal Adoantafjes and Dnadvantfujch, 

But tlio’ piide and humility have the qualities of our uund 
and body, that is self foi their natural and moie iimnodiate 
causes, we find by expeiience, that theie’aie many other 
objects, which produce these affections, and that the priniaiy 
one IS, in some measure, obscur’d and lost by the multi- 
pLcity of foreign and extiinsic. We found a vanity upon 
houses, gardens, equipages, as well as upon personal meiit 
and accomplishments, and th o’ these external advantages 
he in themselves widely distant fioin thought oi a peisoii, 
>et they considerably nifmonce even a passion, which is 
diiected to tbn.t as its ultimate object. This happens when 
external objects aequiie any particulai i elation to oni selves, 
and aie associated oi connected with us, A beautiful fish in 
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the ocean, an animal in a desart, and indeed any thing that 
neither belongs, nor is related to us, has no manner of 
influence on our vanity, whatever extraoidinary qualities it 
may be endow’d with, and whatever degree of surprize and 
admiration it may naturally occasion. It must be some way 
associated with us m order to touch our pride. Its idea 
must hang in a manner, npoii that of ourselves ; and the 
transition from the one to the other must be easy and 
natural. 

But here ’tis remarkable, that tho’ the relation of resem^ 
hlance opeiates upon the mind in the same manner as 
contiguity and causation, in conveying us from one idea to 
another, yet ’tis seldom a foundation either of pride or of 
humility. If we resemble a person m any of the valuable 
parts of his character, we must, in some degree, possess the 
quality, in which we resemble him ; and this quality we 
always chuse to survey dnectly in oui selves rather than by 
reflexion in another person, when we wou’d found upon it 
any degree of vanity. So that tho’ a likeness may occa- 
sionally produce that passion by suggesting a more advan- 
tageous idea of ourselves, ’tis there the view fixes at last, 
and the passion finds its ultimate and final cause. 

There are instances, indeed, wherein men shew a vanity 
in resemblmg a great man m his countenance, shape, air, or 
other minute circumstances, that contribate not in any 
degiee to his leputation ; but it must be confess’d, that this 
extends not very far, nor is of any considerable moment in 
these affections For this I assign the following reason. 
We can never have a vanity of resembling in trifles any 
peison, unless he be possess’d of very shining qualities, 
which give us a respect and veneration for him These 
qualities, then, '’are, properly speaking, the causes of our 
vanity, by means of their i elation to ourselves. NFow after 
what manner aie they related to ourselves? They are parts 
of the person we value, and consequently connected with 
these trifles ; which are also suppos’d to be parts of him. 
These trifles are connected with the lesembhng qualities in 
us ; and these qualities in us, being parts, are connected 
with the whole ; and hy that means form a chain of several 
links hetwixt ourselves and the shining quahties of the 
person we resemble. But besides that this multitude of 
relations must weaken the connexion , ^tis evident the mind, 
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in passing from tlie shining qualities to the tiivial ones, SECT 
must hj that contrast the better peiceive the minuteness of . . 
the lattei, and be in some measuie asham’d of the comparison of extor- 
and resemblance nil aciT.m 

The relation, therefore, of contiguity, or that of causation, dif!dva°ii 
betwixt the cause and object of pride and humility, is alone tciges. 
requisite to give rise to these passions ; and these lelations 
are nothing else but qualities, by which the imagination is 
convey’d from one idea to another. INow let us consider 
what effect these can possibly have upon the mind, and by 
what means they become so requisite to the production of 
the passions. ’Tis evident, that the association of ideas 
operates in so silent and imperceptible a manner, that we 
are scarce sensible of it, and discover it more by its effects 
than by any immediate feeling or perception. It produces 
no emotion, and gives use to no new impression of any kind, 
but only modifies those ideas, of which the mind was foi- 
merly possess’d, and which it cou’d recal upon occasion. 

From this leasoning, as well as fiom undoubted expeiience, 
we may conclude, that an association of ideas, however 
iiecessaiy, is not alone sufficient to give use to any passion. 

’Tis evident, then, that when the mind feels the passion 
eithei of pride or humility upon the appeal auce of a related 
object, there is, beside the relation or transition of thought, 
an emotion oi original impiession produc’d by some other 
principle. The question is, whether the emotion fiist pro- 
duc’d be the passion itself, or some other impression re- 
lated to it. This question we cannot be long m deciding. 

For besides all the other arguments, with which this subject 
abounds, it must evidently appear, that the relation of ideas, 
which experience shews to be so requisite a circumstance to 
the production of the passion, wou’d be entirely supeifruous, 
were it not to second a relation of affections, and facilitate 
the transition from one impression to another. If nature 
produc’d immediately the passion of pride or humility, it 
wou’d be compleated m itself, and wou’d* require no farther 
addition or encrease fiom any othei affection. But sup- 
posing the first emotion to be only related to piide or 
liumility, ’tis easily conceiv’d to what purpose the relation of 
objects may serve, and how the two djffeient associations, of 
impressions and ideas, by uniting their foices, may assist 
each other’s operation. This is not only easily conceiv’d. 
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but I will venture to affirm ^tis the only manner, in which 
we can conceive this subject. An easy transition of ideas, 
winch, of itself, causes no emotion, can never be necessary, or 
even useful to thp passions, but by foi warding the transition 
betwixt some related impiessions. Not to mention, that the 
same object causes a greater or smaller degree of piide, not 
only in propoition to tbe enciease or decrease of its qualities, 
but also to the distance or nearness of the relation ; which is 
a clear argument for the tiansition of affections along the 
relation of ideas , since every change in the relation produces 
a proportionahle change in the passion. Thus one part of 
the preceding system, concerning the relations of ideas is a 
sufficient proof of the other, concerning that of impressions ; 
and is itself so evidently founded on experience, that ’twou’d 
be lost time to endeavour farther to piove it. 

This will appear still more evidently in particular in- 
stances. Men are vain of the beauty of their country, of 
their county, of their parish. Here the idea of beauty 
plainly produces a pleasure. This pleasure is related to 
pride. The object or cause of this pleasure is, hy the sup- 
position, related to self, or the object of pride. By this 
double 1 elation of impressions or ideas, a tiansition is made 
from the one impression to the other. 

Men are also vain of the temperature of the climate, in 
■which they were born, of the feitzlity of their native soil ; 
of the goodness of the wines, fruits oi victuals, produc’d hy 
it ; of the softness or force of them language , with other 
particulars of that hind. These objects have plainly a 
lefcience to the pleasures of the senses, and are originally 
consider’d as agreeable to the feeling, taste or hearing. How 
IS it possible they cou’d ever become objects of pride, except 
by means of that transition above-explam’d ? 

There are some, that discover a vanity of an opposite 
kind, and affect to depreciate their own country, in com- 
paiison of those, to which they have travail’d. These persons 
find, when they ai’o at home, and surrounded with them 
countrymen, that the strong relation betwixt them and their 
own nation is shar’d with so many, that ’tis in a manner 
lost to them; whereas their distant relation to a foieign 
country, which is form’d by their having seen it and liv’d m 
it, is augmented hy their considering how few there are -who 
have done the same. For this reason they always admme 
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fclie beauty, utility and raiity of wbat is abroad, above wliat SE(’T 
IS at home. . ^ 

Since we can be vain of a countiy, climate or any main- OfQ\ttr 
mate obiecfc, winch bears a relation to us, ^tis no wonder we f * 
arc vain of the qualities of those, who are connected with dividvdi; 
us by blood or fiiendshij) Accordingly ive find, that the 
very same qualities, which in ourselves pioduce piidc, pio- 
duce also in a lessei degree the same affection, when dis- 
cover’d in persons related to us The beauty, addiess, 
merit, credit and honours of their kindied are carefully 
display’d by the proud, as some of the most con sidei able 
souices of their vanity. 

As we are proud of iiches in om’selves, so to satisfy our 
vauity we desire that every one, who has any connexion with 
us, shou’d likewise be possest of them, and are asham ’d of 
any one, that is mean or poor, among our fiiends and rela- 
tions. For this leason we lemove the iioor as far horn us 
as possible; and as we cannot pi event poveity in some dis- 
tant collateials, and our foiefathers aie taken to be oui 
ueaiest relations, upon this account every one affects to bo 
of a good family, and to be descended fiom a long succession 
of rich and honourable ancestois. 

I have fiequently observ’d, that those, who boast of the 
antiquity of their families, aie glad when they can join tins 
circumstance, that their ancestors for many geneiations have 
been uninterrupted proprietors of the same portion of land, 
and that their family has never chang’d its possessions, or 
been transplanted into any other county or province. I 
have also observ’d, that ’tis an additional subject of vanity, 
when they can boast, that these possessions have been 
transmitted tkro’ a descent compos’d entirely of males, and 
that the honours and foitune have never past thro’ any 
female. Let ns endeavour to explain these phsenomena by 
the foregoing system. 

’Tis evident, that when any one boasts of the antiquity of 
his family, the subjects of his vanity are not merely the 
extent of time and number of ancestois, but also their riches 
and credit, which are suppos’d to leflect a lustre ou himself 
ou account of his relation to them. He fiist considers 
Lhese objects ; is affected by them in an agreeable manner , 
and then returning back to himself, thio’ the relation of 
paieiit and child, is elevated with the passion of piide, by 
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means of the double relation of impressions and ideas. Since 
therefore the passion depends on these relations, whatever 
stiengthens any of the relations must also encrease the 
passion, and whatever weakens the lelations must dimmish 
the passion, Now His certain the identity of the possession 
strengthens the relation of ideas arising from blood and 
kindred, and eonvejs the fancy with greater facility from 
one generation to another, from the remotest ancestois to 
their posterity, who are both their hens and their descend- 
ants. By this facility the impression is transmitted moie 
entire, and excites a greater degree of pride and vanity. 

The case is the same with the transmission of the honours 
and foitune thio’ a snccessionof males without their passing 
thro’ any female ’Tis a quality of human nature, which 
we shall consider^ afterwards, that the imagination natur- 
ally turns to whatever is important and considerable , and 
where two objects are presented to it, a small and a great 
one, usually leaves the former, and dwells entirely upon the 
latter. As in the society of marriage, the male sex has the 
advantage above the female, the husband first engages our 
attention ; and whether we consider him directly, or reach 
hmi by passing thio’ i elated objects, the thought both rests 
upon him with greater satisfaction, and arrives at him with 
greater facility than his consoit. ’Tis easy to see, that this 
property must strengthen the child’s relation to the father, 
and weaken that to the mother. Bor as all relations are 
nothing but a propensity to pass from one idea to another, 
whatever strengthens the propensity strengthens the rela- 
tion ; and as we have a stronger propensity to pass from the 
idea of the children to that of the father, than from the 
same idea to that of the mother, we ought to regard the 
former i elation as the closer and more considerable. This is 
the reason why children commonly bear their father’s name, 
and are esteem’d to be of nobler or baser birth, according 
to his family. And tho’ the mother shou’d be possest of a 
supeiior spirit an5 genius to the father, as often happens, 
the general rule prevails, notwithstanding the exception, 
accordmg to the doctrine above-explam’d. Nay even when 
a superiority of any kind is so great, or when any other 
reasons have such an effect, as to make the children rather 
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itjprosent the mother’s family than the father’s, the general 
rule still retams such an efficacy that it weakens the relation, 
and makes a kind of break in the line of ancestors. The 
imagination runs not along them with facility, nor is able to 
tiansfer the honour and credit of the ancestors to their 
posteiity of the same name and family so readily, as when 
the transition is conformable to the general rules, and passes 
fiom father to son, or from bi other to brother. 

Sect. X . — Of Projjerty and Riches. 

But the relation, which is esteem’d the closest, and which 
of all others pioduces most commonly the passion of piide, 
is that oiioroiyerty. This relation ’twill be impossible foi me 
fully to explain before I come to treat of justice and the 
other moral virtues. ’Tis sufficient to obseive on this occa- 
sion, that piopeity may be defin’d, such a relation befiuut a 
jpeison and an object as limits him^ hut foihids any other, the 
p ee use and possession of it, without violating the laws of justice 
and moral eguity. If justice, theiefore, be a viitue, which 
has a natmal and original influence on the human mind, 
piojieity may be look’d upon a,s a particular species of causu- 
tiouj whether we considei the libcity it gives the proprietor 
to operate as he please upon the object, or the advantages, 
which he reaps from it ’Tis the same case, if justice, 
according to the system of ceitam philosophers, shou’d be 
esteem’d an artificial and not a natural virtue For then 
honour, and custom, and civil laws supply the place of 
natuial conscience, and produce, in some degree, the same 
effects. This in the mean time is ceitain, that the mention 
of the pioperty natuially carries our thought to the pro- 
prietor, and of the proprietor to the pro;perty , which being 
a proof of a peifect relation of ideas is all that is requisite to 
our present purpose. A relation of ideas, join’d to that of 
impiessions, always produces a transition of affections; and 
therefore, whenever any pleasuie or jiain arises fiom an 
object, connected with us by pioperty, we may be certain, 
that either pride or humility must aiise from this conjunc- 
tion of relations ; if the foregoing system be solid and satis- 
factory, And whether it be so or not, we may soon satisfy 
ourselves by the most cursoiy view of human life. 

Every thing belonging to a vain man is the best that is any 
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■wkeie to be found. His bouses^ equipage, furmtuie, cloatlis, 
liorses, lioTiuds, excel alJ others in his conceit, and ’tis easy 
to observe, that from the least advantage in any of these, he 
drav^s a new subject of piide and vanity. His wine, if you’ll 
believe him, has a finer flavour than any other , his cookery 
is nioie exquisite ; his table moie oideily , his servants more 
expeit; the air, in which he lives, more healthful, the soil 
he cultivates more fertile; his fiuits ripen earlier and to 
greater perfection : Such a thing is i emarkable for its 
novelty , such another for its antiquity : This is the work- 
manship of a famous artist, that belong’d once to such a 
prince or great man : All objects, in a word, that are useful, 
beautiful or surpiizing, or aie related to such, may, by means 
of property, give use to this passion. These agiee in giving 
pleasure, and agiee in nothing else. This alone is common 
to them , and theiefore must be the quality that produces the 
passion, which is then* common effect. As every new in- 
stance IS a new argument, and as the instances are here 
without number, I may venture to affirm, that scarce any 
system was ever so fully prov’d by experience, as that which 
I have here advanc’d. 

If the property of any thing, that gives pleasure either by 
its utilitj, beauty or novelty, produces also pride by a double 
relation of impressions and ideas ; we need not be surpriz’d, 
that the power of acqnning this property, shou’d have the 
same effect. How riches are to he consider’d as the power of 
acquiring the property of what pleases ; and ’tis only in this 
view they have any influence on the passions. Paper will, 
on many occasions, he consider’d as iiches, and that because 
it may convey the power of acquiiing money * And money is 
not riches, as it is a metal endow’d with certam qualities of 
solidity, weight and fusibility; hut only as it lias a relation 
to the pleasures and conveniences of life. Taking then tins 
for granted, which is in itself so evident, we may diaw fiom 
it one of the strongest arguments I have yet employ’d to 
prove the influence^ of the double relations on pride and 
humility. 

It has been observ’d in treating of the understanding, that 
the distinction, which we sometimes make betwixt a ^ower 
and the ex&i c^se of it, is entirely frivolous, and that neither 
man nor any other being ought ever to be thought possest of 
any ability, unless it be exerted and put in action. But tho’ 
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this he stiictly true in a just and ph%losoj>hical way of tlimlv- 
ing, ’tis certain it is not the ijJuiosophy of oui passions, but 
that many things operate upon them by means of the nlea 
and supposition of power, independent of its actual exeicise 
We aie pleas’d when we acquire an ability of pioeuiing 
pleasuie, and are displeas’d when another acquires a power 
of giving pain This is evident fiom expeiience; but in 
Older to give a just explication of the matter, and account 
for tins satisfaction and uneasiness, we must weigh the fol- 
lowing reflections 

’Tis evident the error of distinguishing power from its ex- 
eicise proceeds not entirely from the scholastic doctiine of 
free-imll, which, indeed, enteis very little into common life, 
and has but small influence on oui vulgar and popular wa} s 
of thinking. According to that doctime, motives deinive us 
not of free-will, nor take away our power of performing or 
forbeaimg any action. But according to common notions 
a man has no power, wheie very considerable motives ho 
betwixt him and the satisfaction of his desires, and detei- 
mine him to foihear what he wishes to peifoim I do not 
think I have fallen into my enemy’s powei, when I see him 
pass me m the sheets with a sword by his side, while I am 
unprovided of any weapon. I know that the fear of the 
civil magistrate is as strong a restraint as any of iron, and 
that I am in as perfect safety as if he weie chain’d or iiu- 
piison’d. But when a person acquires such an author ity 
over me, that not only theie is no external obstacle to Iiia 
actions; but also that he may punish or reward me as he 
pleases, without anydiead of punishment in his turn, I then 
attiibute a full power to him, and consider myself as his 
subject or vassal. 

Now if we compare these two cases, that of a person, who 
has veiy strong motives of interest or safety to foibear any 
actioir, and that of another, who lies under no such obliga- 
tion, we shall find, accordmg to the philosophy explain’d m 
the foi egomg book, that the only Lnoivn^ difference betwixt 
them hes in this, that in the former case we conclude from 
past experience^ that the person never will peiform that 
action, and in the latter, that he possibly or piohahly will 
perfoim it. Nothing is more fluctuating and mconstant on 
many occasions, than the will of man, nor is there any 
thing but strong motives, which can give us an absolute 
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. _ When we see a person free from these motives, we suppose a 

Of pndo possibility either of his acting or forbeaiing ; and tho’ in 
audhumi- general we may conclude him to be determiiPd by motives 
^ ^ and causes, yet this removes not the uncertainty of our 
judgment concerning these causes, nor the influence of that 
uncertainty on the passions. Since therefore we ascribe a 
power of performing an action to every one, who has no very 
powerful motive to forbear it, and refuse it to such as have ; 
it may justly be concluded, that •power has always a reference 
to its exercise^ either actual or probable, and that we consider 
a person as endow’d with any ability when we find from 
past experience, that ’tis piohable, or at least possible he 
may exert it. And indeed, as our passions always regard 
the leal existence of objects, and we always judge of this 
reality from past instances ; nothing can be more likely of 
itself, without any farther reasoning, than that power con- 
sists in the possibility or probability of any action, as dis- 
cover’d by experience and the practice of the world. 

Now ^tis evident, that wherever a person is m such a 
situation with regard to me, that there is no very powerful 
motive to deter him fiom injuring me, and consequently ^tis 
nnce'i tain whether he will injure me or not, I must he uneasy 
ill such a situation, and cannot consider the possibility or 
probability of that mjury without a sensible concern. The 
passions aie not only affected by such events as are certain 
and infallible, hut also in an inferior degree by such as are 
possible and contingent. And tho^ perhaps I never rea]J.y 
feel any harm, and discover by the event, that, philosophi- 
cally speaking, the person never had any power of harming 
me ; since he did not exert any ; this prevents not my 
uneasiness from the preceding uncertainty. The agreeable 
passions may here operate as weU as the uneasy, and convey 
a pleasure when I perceive a good to become either possible 
or probable by the possibihty or probability of another’s 
bestowing it on me, upon the removal of any strong motives, 
which might formerly have hinder’d him. 

But we may farther observe, that this satisfaction en creases, 
when any good approaches in such a manner that it is in 
one’s own power to take or leave it, and there neither is any 
physical impediment, nor any very strong motive to hinder 
our enjoyment. As all men desiie pleasuie, nothing can be 
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Biore piobable, than its existence wlien tliere is no external SECT 
obstacle to the producing it, and men peiceive no danger m , ^ 

following their inclinations In that case their imagination of pio- 
easily anticipates the satisfaction, and conyeys the same joy, 
as if they were peis waded of its real and actual existence 
But this accounts not sufficiently for the satisfaction, 
which attends riches A miser leceives delight fiom his 
money; that is, from the power it affoids him of procui mg 
aU the pleasures and conveniences of life, tho’ he knows he 
has enjoy M his riches for forty years without ever employing 
them ; and consequently cannot conclude by any species of 
reasoning, that the real existence of these pleasures is nearei, 
than if he were entirely depiiv’d of all his possessions. But 
tho’ he cannot form any such conclusion in a way of reason- 
ing concerning the nearer appioach of the pleasuie, ^tis 
certain he %magines it to approach neaier, whenever all 
external obstacles are lemov’d, along with the moie poweiful 
motives of interest and danger, which oppose ifc Bor 
farther satisfaction on this head I must lefei to my account 
of the will, where I shall ^ explain that false sensation of 
libeity, which makes us imagine we can peifoim any thing, 
that is not veiy dangeious or destructive. Whenever any 
other person is under no stiong obligations of interest to 
forbear any pleasure, we judge from expei lence, that the 
pleasure will exist, and that he will probably obtain it. But 
when ourselves aie in that situation, we judge fiom an 
illusion of the fcf^ncy, that the pleasure is still closer and 
more immediate The will seems to move easily every way, 
and casts a shadow or image of itself, even to that side, on 
which it did not settle By means of this image the enjoy- 
ment seems to approach nearer to us, and gives ns the same 
lively satisfaction, as if it were perfectly ceitain and unavoid- 
able. 

’Twill now be easy to draw this whole leasonmg to a point, 
and to prove, that when riches produce any piide or vanity 
111 their possessors, as they never fail lo do, ’tis only by 
means of a double relation of impression and ideas. The 
very essence of riches consists in the power of piocuiiiig the 
pleasures and conveniences of life. The very essence of 
this power consists in the probability of its exercise, and m 
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its causing us to anticipate, bj a hue or false reasoning, tlie 
real existence oftlie pleasuie. This anticipalion of pleasuie 
is, in itself, a very considerable pleasuie , and as its cause is 
some possession or pioperty, -which we enjoy, and which is 
theieby i elated to us, we heie clearly see all the pai'ts of the 
foregoing system most exactly and distinctly dra-wn out 
before us. 

For the same reason, that riches cause pleasuie and pride, 
and poveity excites uneasiness and humility, powei must 
pioduce the former emotions, and slavery the latter. Power 
or an authority over otheis makes us capable of satisfying all 
our desires ; as slaveiy, by subjecting us to the will of others, 
exposes us to a thousand wants, and mortifications. 

^Tis here worth observing, that the vanity of power, or 
shame of slavery, are much augmented by the consideiation 
of the peisons, over whom we exercise our authority, or who 
exercise it over us. For supposing it possible to frame 
statues of such an admirable mechanism, that they couki 
move and act in obedience to the will ; His evident the p)OS- 
session of them wou’d give pleasuie and pride, but not to 
such a degree, as the same authoiity, when exeited over sen- 
sible and rational creatures, whose condition, being compar’d 
to our own, makes it seem more agieeable and honourable. 
Comparison is in every case a sure method of augmenting 
our esteem of any thing A rich man feels the felicity of 
his condition better by opposing it to that of a beggar. But 
there is a peculiai advantage in power, by the contrast, 
which is, m a manner, presented to us, betwixt ourselves and 
the person we command. The comparison is obvious and 
iiatui’al* The imagination finds it in the very subject: The 
passage of the thought to its conception is smooth and easy. 
And that this circumstance has a considerable efPect in 
augmenting its influence, will appear afterwards m examining 
the nature of malice and envy. 

Sect XI . — Of the Love of Fame, 

But beside these original causes of pride a-nd humility, 
there is a secondary one in the opmibns of others, which has 
an equal influence on the afiPections. Our reputation, our 
character, our name are considerations of vast weight and 
impoitance, and even the othei causes of pride; virtue, 
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beauty and ncbes ^ have bttle influence, when not seconded SECT 
by the opinions and sentiments of otheis In older to . , . 

account foi this phsenomeuon ^twill be necessary to take of the love 
some compass, and fiist explain the nature of symjpatlmj, of lamo 

Ho quality of human natui^e is more remarkable, both in 
itself and in its consequences, than that propensity we have 
to sympathize with otheis, and to receive by communication 
their inclinations and sentiments, however difieient from, or 
even contrary to our own. This is not only conspicuous in 
children, who implicitly embrace every opinion piopos’d to 
them ; but also iii men of the greatest judgment and under- 
standing, who find it very difficult to follow their ownicasou 
or inclination, in opposition to that of their fi lends and daily 
companions To^this pimciple we ought to ascribe the gieat 
uniformity we may obseive in the humours and turn of 
fchmking of those of the same nation; and his much inoie 
probable, that this resemblance arises fiom sympathy, than 
from any influence of the soil and climate, which, tho’ they 
continue invaiiably the same, aie not able to pieseive the 
chaiacter of a nation the same foi a cent my togetliei. A 
good-natui’d man finds himself m an instant of the same 
humour with his company ; and even the pioudcst and most 
suily take a tincture from their countiymen and acquaint- 
ance A cheaiful countenance infuses a sensible compla- 
cency and serenity into my mind , as an angry oi soiiowful 
one tlnows a sudden damp nxion mo. Haired, lesentment, 
esteem, love, coinage, mirth and melancholy, all these 
passions I feel more fiom communication tlian from mj own 
natuial temper and disposition. So remaikable a pheno- 
menon meiits our attention, and must be tiac’d up to its 
fi] st ];)rnieiples 

When any afiection is infus’d by sympathy, it is at fiist 
known only by its effects, and by those external signs in the 
countenance and conveisation, which convey an idea of it 
This idea is piesently converted into an impiessioii, and ac- 
qiiiies such a deg ice of force and vivacity,^ as to become the 
very passion itself, and produce an equal emotion, as any 
oiigmal afiection.^ Howevei instantaneous this change of 
the idea into an impiession may be, it proceeds fiom certain 
views and reflections, which will not escape the stiict sciutmy 
of a philosopliei, tho’ they may the peison iiimself, wdio 
makes them. 


[’ Introd Sect 10 — Ed ] 
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’Tis evident, tliat the idea, or rather mipression of ourselves 
IS always intimately present with ns, and that our conscious- 
ness gives us so lively a conception of our own pel son, that 
’tis not possible to imagine, that any thing can in this parti- 
cular go beyond it. Whatever object, therefore, is related to 
oui selves must be conceived with a hire vivacity of conception, 
accoiding to the foregoing principles , and tho’ this relation 
should not be so strong as that of causation, it must still have 
a considerable induence. Resemblance and contiguity are 
lelations not to be neglected ; especially when by an inference 
from cause and effect, and by the observation of external 
signs, we are lufoim’d of the real existence of the object, 
which is resembling or contiguous. 

Now ’tis obvious, that nature has preserv’d a great resem- 
blance among all human creatures, and that we never remart 
any passion or principle in others, of which, m some degree 
or other, we may not find a parallel in ourselves. The case 
is the same with the fabric of the mind, as with that of the 
body. However the paits may differ in shape or size, their 
structure and composition are in geneial the same. There 
IB a veiy remai table resemblance, which preserves itself 
amidst all their vaiiety; and this resemblance must very 
much contribute to mate us enter into the sentiments of 
others, and embrace them with facility and pleasure. Ac- 
coidingly we find, that wlieie, beside the general resemblance 
of our natures, there is any peculiar similarity in oui man- 
ners, or character, or countiy, or language, it facilitates the 
sympathy. The stronger the i elation is betwixt ourselves 
and any obj'ect, the moie easily does the imagination make 
the transition, and convey to the i elated idea the vivacity of 
conception, with which we always form the idea of our own 
person. 

Nor is resemblance the only relation, which has tins effect, 
but receives new force horn other i elation s, that may accom- 
pany it. The sentiments of others have little influence, when 
far remov’d from' us, and require the relation of contiguity, 
to make them communicate themselves entirely. The rela- 
tions of blood, being o. species of causation, may sometimes 
contribute to the same effect ; as also acquaintance, which 
operates in the same manner with education and custom ; as 
we shall see more fully ^ afterwards. All these relations, 
^ Part II Soct 4 
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when united together, convey the impression or consciousness SEcr. 
of our own peison to the idea of the sentiments or passions . ^ . 

of others, and mahes us conceive them in the strongest and of theiovo 
most lively manner. ot nime 

It has been lemark’d in the beginning of this treatise, that 
all ideas are borrow'd from impressions, and that these two 
kinds of ^perceptions differ only in the degrees of foice ana 
vivacity, with which they strike upon the soul. The compo- 
nent parts of ideas and impressions are precisely alike. The 
manner and oidei of their appearance may be the same. The 
diffeient degrees of their force and vivacity are, theiefoie, 
the only paiticulais, that distinguish them : And as this 
difference may be lemov’d, in some measuie, by a relation 
betwixt the impressions and ideas, 'tis no wonder an idea of 
a sentiment or passion, may by this means be so inhven'd 
as to become the very sentiment or passion The lively idea 
of any object always approaches its impiession; and ’tis cer- 
tain we may feel sickness and pain from the meie foice of 
imagination, and make a malady leal by often thinking of it. 

But this IS most lemaikable in the opinions and affections, 
and 'tis there principally that a lively idea is convex ted into 
an impression, Oui affections doxDend moie upon oui selves, 
and the internal operations of the mind, than any othei im- 
pressions ; for which reason they arise moie naturally from 
the imagination, and fiom eveiy lively idea we form of them. 

This IS the nature and cause of sympathy ; and 'tis aftci this 
manner we enter so deep into the opinions and affections of 
others, whenever we discovei them. 

What IS principally remaikable in this whole affair is the 
strong confirmation these phicnomena give to the foregoing 
system concerning the understanding, and consequently to 
the present one concerning the passions, since these are 
analogous to each other. 'Tis indeed evident, that when we 
sympathize with the passions and sentiments of others, these 
movements appear at fiist in oui mind as ineie ideas, and aie 
conceiv'd to belong to another peison, as we conceive any 
other matter of fact ^ 'Tis also evident, that bhe ideas of the 
affections of othei s aie conveited into the very impiessions 
they repiesent, and that the passions aiise m confoimity to 
the images we form of them. All this is an object of the 
plainest experience, and depends not on any hypothesis of 

[ ^ Introd Sect 10 — En ] 
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pliilosophy. Tliat scieiiee can only be admitted to explain 
the pheenomena ; tho’ at the same time it must be contest, 
they are so clear of themselves, that there is but little occa- 
sion to employ it* For besides the relation of cause and, 
effect, by which we are convinced of the reality of the passion, 
with which we sympathize , besides this, I say, we must be 
assisted by the relations of resemblance and contiguity, in 
order to feel the sympathy in its full perfection. And since 
these lelations can entirely convert an idea into an impres- 
sion, and convey the vivacity of the latter into the former, 
so perfectly as to lose nothing of it in the transition, we may 
easily conceive how the relation of cause and effect alone, 
may seive to strengthen and inliven an idea. In sympathy 
theie IS an evident conveision of an idea into an impiession. 
This conversion aiises from the relation of objects to ourself. 
Ouiself is always intimately piesent to us. Let us compare 
all these cucuinstaiices, and we shall find, that sympathy is 
exactly correspondent to the operations of onr miderstaud- 
iiig ; and even contanis somethmg more surprising and 
extiaoidmary. 

^Tis now time to turn our view fi om the general considera- 
tion of sympathy, to its infiiience on pride and humility, 
when these passions arise from praise and blame, from repu- 
tation and infamy. We may obseive, that no person is ever 
2)iais’d by another for any quality, which wou’d not, if real, 
produce, of itself, a pride m the person possest of it. The 
eloginms either turn upon his power, or riches, oi family, 
or virtue ; all of which are subjects of vanity, that we have 
already explain’d and accounted foi. ’Tis ceitain, then, that 
if a person considei’d himself in the same light, m which he 
appears to his admirer, he wou’d fiist receive a separate 
pleasure, and afterwards a piide or self-satisfaction, according 
to the hypothesis above explain^. Now nothing is more 
iiatuial than foi us to embiace the opinions of others in this 
particular ; both from symjpathy^ which renders all their senti- 
ments intimately present to us; and from 'reasoning ^ which 
makes us regard then judgment, as a kind of argument for 
what they affirm. These two principles of authority and 
sympathy infiiience almost all our opinions ; but must have 
a peculiar lufinence, when we judge of our own woith and 
character. Such judgments aie always attended with passion;^ 
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and nothiiio tends moie to distuib oui understanding, and 
piecipifcate us into any opinions, however unieasonalble, than 
tlieir connexion with passion , winch diffuses itself ovei the 
imagniation, and gives an additional force to eveiy related 
idea To which we may add, that being conscious of great 
paitiahty in oui own favour, we aie pecuhaily pleas’d with 
any thing, that confiims the good opinion we have of our- 
selves, and aie easily shock’d with whatever opposes it. 

All this appears veiy probable in theoiy , but in order to 
bestow a full ceitainty on this reasoning, we must examine 
the phaBiiomena of the passions, and see if they agiee with it. 

Among these pheenoniena we may esteem it a very favour- 
able one to our present purpose, that tho’ fame in geneial be 
agieeable, yet we' receive a much gieatei satisfaction from the 
approbation of those, whom we ouiselves esteem and appiove 
of, than of those, whom we hate and despise In like manner 
we aie x^imc^ipally moitify'd with the contempt of peisons, 
npon whose judgment we set some value, and aie, in a gieat 
measuie, indifferent about the opinions of the lest of man- 
kind. But if the miiid leeeiv’d fioni any oiigmal instinct a 
desiie of fame, and aveision to infamy, fame and infamy 
wou’d influence us without distinction , and eveiy opinion, 
accoiding asib weie favouiable oi unfavourable, woii’d equally 
excite that desire or aversion. The judgment of a fool is the 
judgment of another peisoii, as well as that of a wise man, 
and is only infeiioi in its influence on our own j udgincnt. 

We are not oulj better pleas’d with the appiobatioii of a 
wise man than with that of a fool, but receive an additional 
satisfaction fiom the formei, when ’tis obtain’d after a long 
and intimate acquaintance. This is accounted for after the 
some manner 

The piaises of otheis never give us much pleasuie, unless 
they coiicui with our own opinion, and extol us for those 
qualities, in which we chiefly excel. A meie soldiei little 
values the chaiacter of eloquence . A gowninan of coinage 
A bishop of humour Or a merchant of learning. Whatever 
esteem a man may have foi any quality, abstractedly con- 
sidei’d, when he is conscious he is not ]iossest of it, the 
opinions of the whole woild will give him little pleasure in 
that paiticular, and that because they nevei will be able to 
draw his own oinnion after them, 

Nothing is more usual than for men of good families, but 
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narrow cireunistaiiceS;, to leave tlieir friends and country, and 
latlier seek their livelihood by mean and mechanical em- 
ployments among stiangeis, than among those, who are 
acquainted with their birth and education. We shall be un- 
known, say they, wheie we go. 'No body will suspect from 
what family we are sprung. We shall be remov’d from all 
our fi lends and acquaintance, and our poverty and meanness 
will by that means sit more easy upon ns. In examining 
these sentiments, I find they afford many very convincing 
arguments for my present purpose, 

Eirst, We may infer from them, that the uneasmess of 
bein^ contemn’d depends on sympathy, and that sympathy 
depends on the lelation of objects to ourselves , since we are 
most uneasy under the contempt of persohs, who are both 
related to us by blood, and contiguous in place. Hence we 
seek to dimmish this sympathy and uneasiness by separating 
these relations, and placing oui selves in a contiguity to 
strangers, and at a distance from relations. 

Secondly, We may conclude, that relations are requisite to 
sympathy, not absolutely consider’d as relations, but by their 
influence in converting our ideas of the sentiments of otheis 
into the very sentiments, by means of the association betwixt 
the idea of their persons, and that of oui own. For here the 
relations of kindred and contiguity both subsist; but not 
being united in the same persons, they contiibute m a less 
degree to the sympathy. 

Thirdly, This very circumstance of the diminution of sym- 
pathy by the separation of relations is worthy of our atten- 
tion. Suppose I am plac’d in a poor condition among 
strangers, and consequently am but lightly treated ; I yet 
find myself easier in that situation, than when I was every 
day expos’d to the contempt of my kindred and countrymen. 
Here I feel a double contempt , from my lelations, but they 
are absent ; from those about me, but they are strangers. 
This double contempt is likewise strengthen’d by the two 
relations of kindred and contiguity, But as the persons are 
not the same, who are connected with me by those two rela- 
tions, this difference of ideas separates the impressions arising 
from the contempt, and keeps them from running into each 
other The contempt of my neighbours has a certain in- 
fluence ; as has also that of my kindred But these influences 
are distinct, and never unite ; as when the contempt proceeds 
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irom persons wLlo are at once botli my neighbours and 
hindred This pheenomenon is analogous to the system of 
Xnide and humility aboye-explain'd, which may seem so ex- 
traordinary to vulgar apprehensions. 

Fourthly, A person in these ciicumstances naturally con- 
ceals his birth from those among whom he lives, and is veiy 
uneasy, if any one suspects him to be of a family, much 
supeiior to his present fortune and way of living Eveiy 
thing in this woild is judg'd of by comparison. What is an 
immense fortune for a private gentleman is beggary for a 
pi nice. A peasant wou'd think himself happy ui what cannot 
afford necessaries for a gentleman When a man has either 
been accustom’d to a more splendid way of living, or thinlcs 
himself intitled ^to it by his birth and quality, eveiy thing 
below IS disagreeable and even shameful , and ^tis with the 
greatest industry he conceals his pietcnsions to a better 
fortune. Here he himself knows his misfortunes ; but as 
those, with whom he lives, are ignoi ant of them, he has the 
disagreeable reflection and coinj^aiisoii suggested only by his 
own thoughts, and never receives it by a sympathy with 
others , which must contribute very much to his ease and 
satisfaction. 

If theie be any objections to this hypothesis, that the 
pleasure, ivliich we receive fiomp'^aise, aiisesfiojn a coimnuni- 
cation oj- sentiments, we shall find, upon examination, that 
these objections, when taken in a prdper light, will serve to 
confirm it Popular fame may be agieeable even to a man, 
who des^nses the vulgar , but 'tis because their multitude 
gives them additional weight and authoiity Plagiaries are 
delighted with piaises, which they are conscious they do not 
deserve, but this is a kind of castle-bufiding, where the 
imagination amuses itself with its own fictions, and strives to 
render them firm and stable by a sympathy with the senti- 
ments of others, Prond men are most shock’d with contempt, 
tho’ they do not most readily assent to it ; but ’tis because 
of the opposition betwixt the passion, which is natui al to 
them, and that receiv’d by sympathy. A violent lover in like 
manner is very much displeas’d when you blame and con- 
demn his love ; tho’ ’tis evident your opposition can have no 
influence, but by the hold it takes of himself, and by his 
sympathy with you. If he despises you, or perceives you 
aie in jest, whatever you say has no effect upon him. 
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Thus in whatevei li^ht we consider this snh3ect^ we may 
still observe, that the causes of pride and humility cone- 
spoiid exactly to our hypothesis, and that nothing can excite 
either of these passions, unless it be both related to our- 
selves, and pioduces a pleasuie oi pain independent of the 
passion. We have not only prov’d, that a tendency to pro- 
duce pleasme or pain is common to all the causes of pride 
or humility, but also that ’tis the only thing, which is com- 
mon , and consequently is the quality, by which they operate. 
We have farthei piovhl, that the most considerable causes of 
these passions aie really nothing but the powei of producing 
either agreeable or uneasy sensations ; and theiefoie that all 
their effects, and amongst the rest, pride and humility, aie 
deriv’d solely from that oiigiu. Such simple and natmal 
piiiiciples, founded on such solid proofs, cannot fail to be re- 
ceiv’d by philosophers, unless oppos’d by some objections, 
that have escap’d me. 

’Tis usual with anatomists to join their observations and 
expeiimeiits on human bodies to those on beasts, and fiom 
the agi cement of these expeiiments to derive an additional 
aigumeiit for any paiticiilar hypothesis. ’Tis indeed ceitaui, 
that wheie the stiuctuie of paits in biutes is the same avS in 
men, and the operation of these parts also the same, the 
causes of that opeiatio*n cannot be different, and that wliat^ 
ever we discover to be true of the one species, may be con- 
cluded without hesitation to he certain of the other. Thus 
tho’ the mixture of humours and the composition of minute 
parts may justly be presum’d to be somewhat different in men 
from what it is in mere animals, and therefore any expeii- 
inent we make upon tlie one concerning the effects of medi- 
cines will not always apply to the other, yet as the stiucture 
of the veins and muscles, the fabiic and situation of the 
heaih, of the lungs, the stomach, the liver and other parts, 
are the same or nearly the same in aU. animals, the veiy same 
hypothesis, whi^h in one species explains muscnlar motion, 
the progress of the chyle, the enculation of the blood, must 
be applicable to eveiyone, and according as it agrees or 
disagrees with the expeiiments we may make in any species 
of cieatines, we may draw a pioof of its truth or falshood 
on the whole. Let us, theiefme, apply tins method of en- 
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qiiiry, winch is found so just and useful in leasonings con- sept 
ceming the body^ to our piesent anatonij of the mind;, and . . 

see what discoveiies we can make by it. Oi iiio 

In order to this we must fiist shew the correspondence ^ 

of pass^o'>^s in men and animals, and afteiwaids compare the 
caiisGs^ which produce these passions. 

^Tis plain, that almost in every species of creatures, but 
especially of the nobler kind, there aie many evident maiks 
of piide and humihty. The very poit and gait of a swan, or 
turkey, or peacock show the high idea he has entertain’d of 
himself, and his contempt of all others. This is the moie 
remarkable, that in the two last species of animals, thex>ride 
always attends the beauty, and is discover’d in the male only. 

The vanity and emulation of nightingales in singing have 
been commonly 'remaik’d; as likewise that of hoises in 
swiftness, of hounds in sagacity and smell, of the bull and 
cock in stiength, and of eveiy other animal iii his x>aifcicular 
excellellC 3 ^ Add to this, tha-t eveiy sx)ecies of creatnies, 
which ax^pioach so often to man, as to fainiliaiize theuisolves 
with him, show an evident xnnde in his ap^nobation, and aie 
pleas’d with his and caresses, index^endent of eveiy 

other consideiation. Nor are they the caresses of every one 
without distinction, which give them this vanity, but those 
X)iincipally of the peisons tliej^ know and love ; in the same 
manner as that passion is excited iii mankind. All these aie 
evident that pride and humility are not meioly 

human passions, but extend themselves over the whole 
animal creation. 

The miibes of these passions are likewise much the same 
in beasts as in ns, making a just allowance for our su]3eiiur 
knowledge and undei standing. Thus animals have little or 
no sense of virtue or vice ; they quickly lose sight of the 
lelations of blood ; and ai’e incapable of that of light and 
XUTqierty : For which reason the causes of their pride and 
humility must lie solely in the body, and can never be plac’d 
either m the mind oi external objects. But so far as regaids 
the body, the same qualities cause x>iide in the animal as in 
the human kind, and ’tis on beauty, strength, swiftness or 
some other useful or agieeable cxuality that tins passion is 
always founded 

The next question is, whether, since those passions arc 
the same, and aiise fiom the same causes thro’ the whole 
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creation, the manner y in which the causes operate, be also the 
same. According to all rules of analogy, this is justly to be 
expected ; and it we find upon trial, that the explication of 
these phsenomena, which we make use of in one species, will 
not apply to the rest, we may presume that that explication, 
however specious, is m leality without foundation. 

In order to decide this question, let us consider, that there 
is evidently the same relation of ideas, and deriv’d from the 
same causes, in the minds of animals as in those of men. 
A dog, that has hid a hone, often forgets the place ; but 
when brought to it, his thought passes easily to what he for- 
merly conceal’d, by means of the contiguity, which produces 
a relation among his ideas In like manner, when he has 
been heartily beat in any place, he will tremble on his ap- 
proach to it, even tho’ he discover no signs of any present 
danger. The effects of resemblance are not so remarkable , 
hut as that relation makes a considerable ingredient in 
causation, of wbicb all animals shew so evident a judgment, 
we may conclude that the three relations of resemblance, 
contiguity and causation operate in the same manner upon 
beasts as upon human creatnies. 

There are also instances of the relation of impressions, 
sufficient to convince us, that there is an union of certain 
affections with each other in the inferior species of creatures 
as well as in the superior, and that their minds aie fiequeiitly 
couveyM thro’ a series of connected emotions. A clog, when 
elevated with joy, inns naturally into love and kindness, 
whether of his master or of the sex. In like manner, when 
full of pain or sorrow, he becomes quarielsome and ilk 
natur’d ; and that passion, which at first was giief, is by the 
smallest occasion converted into anger. 

Thus all the internal principles, tliat aie necessary inns to 
produce either piide or humility, are common to all crea- 
tures; and since the causes, which excite these passions, aie 
likewise the same, we may justly conclude, that these causes 
operate after the same 'manner thro’ the whole animal crea- 
tion. My hypothesis is so simple, and supposes so little 
reflection and judgement, that ’tis applicable to every sen- 
sible creature , which must not only be allow’d to be a con- 
vincing proof of its veracity, but, 1 am confident, will be 
found an objection to every other system. 
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PART II. 

OF LOVE AND HATRED. 

Sect. L — OfiJie Object and Causes of Love and Hatred.^ 

^Tis altogethei' "impossible to give any definition of the SECT, 
passions of love and hatred , and that because they produce . ^ 

merely a simple impiession, without any mixture or com- oftlioob- 
position. ^Twou’d he as unnecessaiy to attempt any descnp- ject.ma 
tion of them, drawn fiom their natme, origin, causes and 
objects , and that both because these are the subjects of our lidtrul 
present enquiry, and because these passions of themselves 
are sufficiently known fiom our common feeling and expe- 
rience. This we have aheady obseiv’d conceniing piido and 
humility, and here repeat it conceimng love and hatred, 
and indeed there is so gieat a resemblance betwixt these two 
sets of x3assions, that we shall be oblig’d to begin with a laud 
of abiidgment of our reasonings concerning the foimer, in 
order to explain the latter. 

|4s the immediate object of pride and humility is self or 
that identical person, of whose thoughts, actions, and sen- 
sations we are mtimately conscious, so the object of love 
and hatred is some other jierson, of whose thoughts, actions, 
and sensations we aie not conscious. J This is sufficiently 
evident from experience. Our love and hatred are always 
diiected to some sensible being external to us, and when we 
talk of self-love^ ’tis not in a proper sense, nor has the seusa- 
tion it produces any thing in common with tliat tender 
emotion, which is excited by a friend or mistress ’Tis the 
same case with hatred. We may be mortified by our own 
faults and follies , but never feel any anger or hatied, exce^^t 
from the mjuiies of others. 

[* lutrod Sect 38 — Ed ] 
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But tEo’ tEe object of love and hatred be ah^^ays some 
other person, ’tis plain bEat the object is not, piopeily 
speaking, the cause of these passions, or alone sn&cient to 
excite them For since love and hatred are diiectly con-* 
tiaiy m their sensation, and have the same object m common, 
if that object were also their cause, it won^d produce these 
opposite passions in an equal degree , and as they must, fiom 
the veiy hist moment, destroy each other, none of them 
wou^d ever be able to ma]?:e its appeal ance. There must, 
theiefoie, be some cause different from the object 

If we consider the causes of love and hati ed, we shall find 
they aie veiy much diveisify^d, and have not many things 
in common, ^he viituc, knowledge, wit, good sense, good 
Immonr of any person, piodiice love and ^esteem; as the 
opposite qualities, liati^ed and contempt ^ The same passions 
aiise from bodily accomphshnieiits, such as beauty, force, 
swiftness, dexteiity ; and from their contiaiies , as likewise 
f 10111 the external advantages and disadvantages of family, 
possessions, cloaths, nation and climate. Theie is not one 
of these objects, but what by its different qualities may 
produce love and esteem, or hatied and contempt. 

From the view of these causes we may derive a new 
distinction betwixt the quality that opeiates, and the subject 
on which it IS plac’d. A prince, that is possessed of a stately 
palace, commands the esteem of the people upon that 
account, and that by the beauty of the palace, and 

beconcUify by the relation of property, which connects it with 
him The lemovai of either of these destroys the passion, 
which evidently proves that the cause is a compounded one. 

^Twou’d be tedious to tiace the passions of love and 
hatred, thro^ all the obseivations which we have foim’d 
concerning pride and humility, and winch are equally 
applicable to both sets of passions ^Twill be sufficient to 
'^emar'k in general, that the object of love and hatied is 
evidently some thinking person , and that the sensation of 
the former passion is always agreeable, and of the latter 
uneasy. may also siqd^ose with some shew of probability, 
that the cause of both these jyasnons 'is ahuays elated to a 
tJvmkmcj being ^ and that the cause of the former produces a 
sejiarate pleasm*ey and of the latter a scpa'tate uneas^nes 8 , y 

One of these suppositions, vi^. that the cause of love and 
hatied must he related to a person or thinking being, in 
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01 dor to produce these passions, is not only probable, but SECT 
boo evident to be contested. Viitue and vice, when con- . ^ _ 

sidei’d in the abstiact; beauty and defoimity, when plac’d Ofthoob 
on inanimate objects, poveity and riches, when belonging 
to a third person, excite no degiee of love or hatied, esteem loYCi.md 
oi contempt towaids those, who have no relation to them. 

A pel son looking out at a window, sees me in the street, and 
beyond me a beautiful palace, with which I have no concern : 

I believe none will pietend, that this 23eison will pay me the 
same respect, as if I weie owner of the jialace. 

’Tis not so evident at first sight, that a relation of 
impiessions is requisite to these passions, and that because 
lu the transition the one impiession is so much confounded 
with the othei, that they become iii a inannei undistmguish- 
able. But as m piide and humility, we have easily been 
able to make the sepaiatioii, and to prove, that eveiy cause 
of these passions pioduccs a separate pam or pleasiiie, I 
might heie observe the same method with the same success, 

111 examining paiticulaily the seveial causes of love and 
hatied. But as I hasten to a full and decisive ];)ioof of these 
systems, I delay this examination foi a moment And in 
the mean time shall endeavour to conveit to my present 
pnipose all my loasoniugs Gonceiniug j)vidQ and humility, 
by an aigument that is founded on unquestionable cxpeinmce. 

There are feiv persons, that are satlsfy’d with then own 
chaiactei, or genius, or fortune, who are not desnous of 
shewing themselves to the woild, and of acquiiing the love 
and approbation of mankind, Now ’tis evident, that the 
very same qualities and ciicumstances, which are the causes 
of pride or self-esteem, aie also the causes of vauity or the 
desiie of leputatioii ; and that we always put to view those 
paiticulars with which in ouiselves wq are best satisfy’d. 

But if love and esteem were not produc’d by the same quali- 
ties as according as these qualities are related to 

ouiselves oi others, this method of juoceeding woii’d be 
veiy absnid, nor cou’d men expect a coircsjDondence m the 
sentiments of every other peison, with those themselves have 
entertain’d ’Tis true, few can foim exact systems of the 
passions, or make reflections on then general nature and 
lesemblaiices But without such a piogress ni philosophy, 
we are not subject to many mistakes in this pa-rticuLir, hut 
arc sufiicieiiily guided by couimon experience, us well as by a 
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kind of presentation , whicli tells us what will operate on 
others, by what we feel immediately in ourselves. Smce 
then the same qualities that produce pride or humility, cause 
love or hatred ; all the arguments that have been employed 
to prove, that the causes of the former passions excite a pain 
or pleasure independent of the passion, will be applicable 
with equal evidence to the causes of the latter. 

Seot. H . — Experiments to Confirm this System. 

Upon duly weighing these arguments, no one will make 
any scruple to assent to that conclusion I draw from them, 
concerning the transition along related impressions and 
ideas, especially as ’tis a piinciple, m itself, so easy and 
natural. But that we may place this system beyond doubt 
both with legal d to love and hatred, pride and humility, 
^twill be pioper to make some new experiments upon all 
these passions, as well as to recal a few of these observations, 
which I have foimerly touch’d upon. 

In order to make these experiments, let us suppose I am 
m company with a person, whom I formerly regarded with- 
out any sentiments either of friendship or enmity. Here I 
have the natural and ultimate object of all these four pas- 
sions plac’d before me Myself am the proper object of 
pride or humility ; the other person of love or hatred. 

Regard now with attention the nature of these passions, 
and their situation with respect to each other, ’Tis evident 
here are four affections, plac’d, as it were, in a square or 
regular connexion with, and distance from each other. The 
passions of pride and humility, as well as those of love and 
hatred, are connected together by the identity of their 
object, which to the first set of passions is self, to the 
second some other person. These two lines of commu- 
nication or connexion form two opposite sides of the square 
Again, pride and love are agreeable passions 5 hatred and 
humihty uneasy. This similitude of sensation betwixt pride 
and love, and that betwixt humihty and hatred form a new 
connexion, and may be consider’d as the other two sides 
of the squaie. Upon the whole, pride is connected with 
humility, love with hatred, hy their obj'ects or ideas : Pride 
with love, humility with hatred, by their sensations or im- 
pressions. 
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I siiy then, that nothing can produce any of these passions SECT 

without healing it a double relation, v^^, of ideas to the - « 

object of the passion, and of sensation to the passion itself. Expeu- 
This we must prove by our experiments. 

-L connriii 

Fust Expel iment. To proceed with the greater ordei in this sys- 
these experiments, let us first suppose, that being plac’d in 
the Situation above-mention’ d, in company with some 

other person, there is an object presented, that has no rela- 
tion either of impressions or ideas to any of these passions. 

Thus suppose we regard together an ordinary stone, or other 
common object, belonging to neither of us, and causing of 
itself no emotion, or independent pain and pleasure : ’Tis 
evident such an object will produce none of these four 
passions Let us try it upon each of them successively. 

Let us apply it to love, to hatred, to humility, to pride ; 
none of them ever arises in the smallest degiee imaginable. 

Let us change the object, as ofb as we please ; provided stiU 
we choose one, that has neither of these two relations. Let 
us repeat the experiment in all the dispositions, of which 
the mind is susceptible. INo object, in the vast variety of 
nature, will, in any disposition, produce any passion without 
these relations. 

Second Experiment. Since an object, that wants both 
these relations can never produce any passion, let us bestow 
on it only one of these relations ; and see what will follow. 

Thus suppose, I regard a stone or any common object, that 
belongs either to me or my companion, and by that means 
acqunes a relation of ideas to the object of the passions : 

’Tis plain, that to consider the matter a priori, no emotion 
of any bind can reasonably be expected. Eor besides, that 
a relation of ideas operates secretly and calmly on the mind, 
it bestows an equal impulse towards the opposite passions of 
piide and humility, love and hatred, accordmg as the object 
belongs to ourselves or others ; which opposition of the 
Xoassions must destroy both, and leave the mind perfectly 
fiee from any affection or emotion. Tins reasoning a 
is confiim’d by expeiience. No trivial or vulgar object, that 
causes not a pain or pleasure, iiidex)endeut of the passion, 
will ever, by its property or other relations, either to our- 
selves or others, be able to prodnce the affections of piide or 
humility, love or hatred. 

Third Fxpei iment. ’Tis evident, therefore, that a relation 
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of ideas is not able alone to give rise to these affections. 
Let us now lemove this relation, and in its stead place a 
relation of impressions, by presenting an object, which is 
agreeable or disagreeable, but has no lelation either to our- 
self or companion ; and let ns observe the consequences. 
To consider the matter first a piiori^ as m the pieceding 
experiment, we may conclude, that the object will have a 
small, but an uncertain connexion with these passions For 
besides, that this relation is not a cold and impeiceptible 
one, it has not the iiiconvemeiice of the relation of ideas, 
nor directs us with equal force to two contrary passions, 
which by their opposition destroy each other But if we 
consider, on the other hand, that this transition fiom the 
sensation to the affection is not forwarded hy any principle, 
that produces a transition of ideas ; but, on the contrary, 
tliat tho^ the one impiession be easily transfus’d into the 
other, yet the change of objects is suppos’d contrary to all 
the principles, that cause a transition of that kmd , we may 
from thence infer, that nothing will ever be a steady or 
durable cause of any passion, that is connected with the 
passion merely by a i elation of impressions What our 
reason wou’d conclude fiom analogy, after ballancing these 
arguments, wou’d be, that an object, which produces 
pleasure or uneasiness, but has no manner of connexion 
either with ourselves or others, may give such a tuin to the 
disposition, as that it may natuially fall into pride or love, 
humility or hatred, and searcli for other objects, upon which, 
by a double relation, it can found these affections , but that 
an object, which has only oue of these relations, tho’ the 
most advantageous one, can never give use to any constant 
and establish’d passion. 

Most fortunately all this reasoning is found to he exactly 
conformable to experience, and the phjenomena of the 
passions. Suppose I weie travelling with a companion tin o’ 
a country, to which we aie both utter sti angers , ’tis evident, 
that if the prospects be beautiful, the loads agieeable, and 
the inns commodious, this may put me into good humour 
both with myself and fellow-tiaveller. But as we suppose, 
that this countiy has no relation either to myself or fiiend, 
it can never be the immediate cause of pride or love ; and 
therefore if I found not the passion on some other object, 
that hears either of us a closer relation, my emotions are 
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rather to be consider’d as the overflowings of an elevate or SPOT 
humane disposition, than as an establish’d passion. The .. ^ 
case IS the same where the object pioduces uneasiness. Expen- 
Fourth Experiment. Having found, that neither an object to 
without any relation of ideas or impressions, nor an object, 
that has only one relation, can ever cause pride or humility, tem 
love 01 hatred ; reason alone may convince us, without any 
farthei experiment, that whatever has a double relation 
must necessarily excite these passions^ since ’tis evident 
they must have some cause. But to leave as little room for 
doubt as possible, let us renew our expeiiments, and see 
whether the event in this case answers our expectation, I 
choose an object, such as viitue, that causes a separate 
satisfaction; On* this object I bestow a relation to self; and 
find, that from this disposition of affairs, there immediately 
aiises a passion. But what passion? That very one of 
piide, to which this object bears a double relation Its idea 
IS 1 elated to that of self, the object of the passion : The 
sensation it causes resembles the sensation of the passion. 

That I may be sure I am not mistaken in this experiment, I 
remove first one relation , then another , and find, that each 
removal destroys the passion, and leaves the object perfectly 
indifferent. But I am not content with this. I make a still 
faither trial ; and instead of leniovmg the relation, I only 
change it for one of a different kind. I suppose the virtue 
to belong to my companion, not to myself ; and observe 
what follows from this alteration. I immediately perceive 
the affections to wheel abont, and leaving pride, where there 
is only one relation, viz of impressions, fall to the side of 
love, where they are attracted by a double relation of im-. 
pressions and ideas. By repeating the same experiment, in 
changing anew the i elation of ideas, I hiung the affections 
back to pride, and by a new lepetition I ag^ain place them 
at love or kmdness. Being fully convinc’d of the infiuence of 
this relation, I try the effects of the other; and by changing 
virtue for vice, convert the pleasant impression, which arises 
from the former, into the disagreeable one, which pioceeds 
from the latter. The effect still answers expectation. Yice, 
when plac’d on another, excites, by means of its double 
relations, the passion of hatred, instead of love, which for 
the same reason arises from virtue. To continue the experi- 
ment, I change anew the relation of ideas, and suppose the 
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vicft to belong to myself. What follows P What is nsual. 
A subsequent change of the passion from hatred to humility. 
This humility I convert into pride by a new change of the 
impression ; and find after all that I have compleated the 
round, and have by these changes brought back the passion 
to that very situation, in which I first found it. 

But to make the matter still more certain, I alter the 
object ; and instead of vice and virtue, make the trial upon 
beauty and deformity, riches and poverty, power and seivi- 
tude. Each of these objects runs the circle of the passions 
in the same manner, by a change of their relations : And in 
whatever order we proceed, whether thi o’ pride, love, hatred, 
humility, or thro’ humility, hatred, love, pride, the ex- 
periment is not in the least diversify’d. -Esteem and con- 
tempt, indeed, arise on some occasions mstead of love and 
hatred ; but these are at the bottom the same passions, only 
diversify’d by some causes, which we shall explain after- 
wards. 

Eifth Experiment. To give gi eater authority to these 
experiments, let us change the situation of affairs as much 
as possible, and place the passions and objects in all the 
different positions, of which they ax’e susceptible. Let us 
suppose, beside the relations above-mention’d, that the pei- 
son, along with whom I malce all these experiments, is 
closely connected with me either by blood or friendship He 
is, we shall suppose, my son or brother, or is united to me 
by a long and familiar acquaintance. Let us next suppose, 
that the cause of the passion acquires a double relation of 
impressions and ideas to this peison; and let us see what 
the effects ai^e of all these comphcated attractions and re- 
lations. 

Before we consider what they aie in fact, let us determine 
what they ought to be, conformable to my hypothesis. ’Ti^ 
plain, that, according as the impression is either pleasant 
or uneasy, the passion of love or hatred must arise towaids 
the person, who is thus connected to the cause of the im- 
pression by these double relations, which I have all along 
requir’d. The virtue of a brother must make me love him , 
as his vice or infamy must excite the contrary passion. But 
to judge only from the situation of affairs, I shou’d not 
expect, that the affections wou’d rest there, and never trans- 
fuse themselves into any other impression. As there is here 
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a person, who bj means of a double relation is the object 
of my passion, the very same reasoning leads me to think 
the passion will be carry’d farther. The person has a rela- 
tion of ideas to myself, according to the supposition , the 
passion, of which he is the object, by being either agreeable 
or uneasy, has a relation of impressions to piide or humility 
^Tis evident, then, that one of these passions must arise 
from the love or hatred. 

This is the reasoning I form in conformity io my hypo- 
thesis ; and am pleas’d to find upon tiial that every thing 
answers exactly to my expectation. The virtue or vice of 
a son or brother not only excites love or hatied, but by a 
new tiansition, from similar causes, gives rise to pride or 
humihty. Nothing causes greater vanity than any shining 
quality m our relations ; as nothing mortifies us moie than 
their vice or infamy. This exact conformity of experience 
to oui’ reasoning is a convincing proof of the solidity of that 
hypothesis, upon which we reason. 

Sixth Experiment. This evidence will be still augmented, 
if we reverse the experiment, and preserving still the same 
relations, begin only with a different passion Suppose, 
that instead of the virtue or vice of a son or brother, which 
causes first love or hatred, and afterwards pride or humility, 
we place these good or bad qualities on oui selves, withont 
any immediate connexion with the person, who is related 
to us : Expeiience shews us, that by this change of situation 
the whole chain is bioke, and that the mmd is not con- 
vey’d from one passion to another, as in the preceding 
instance. We never love or hate a son or brothei foi the 
virtue or vice we discern in ourselves ; tho’ ’tis evident the 
same qualities in him give ns a veiy sensible piide or 
humility. The transition from pride or humility to love or 
hatred IS not so natural as fiom love or hatied to pride or 
humility. This may at fiist sight be esteem’d contraiy to 
my hypothesis; since the relations of impiessions and ideas 
are in both cases precisely the same. Piide and humility 
are impressions related to love and hatied Mjself am re- 
lated to the peison. It shoifd, therefore, be expected, that 
like causes must produce like effects, and a peifect transition 
arise from the double relation, as in all other cases This 
difficulty we may easily solve by the following reflections. 

’Tis evident, that as wo aie at all times intimately con- 
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scions of ourselves, our sentiments and passions, their ideas 
must strike upon us with greater viyacity than the ideas of 
the sentiments and passions of any other person. But ever^ 
thing, that strikes upon us with yivacity, and appears m □ 
full and stiong light, forces itself, in a manner, into our con- 
sideration, and becomes present to the mind on the smallest 
hint and most tiuvial relation. For the same reason, when 
it is once present, it engages the attention, and keeps it fioin 
wandering to other objects, howeyer strong may be their 
relation to our first object. The imagination passes easily 
from obscure to liyely ideas, but with difficulty from lively to 
obscure In the one case the relation is aided by anothei 
principle : In the other case, ^tis oppos’d by it 

Now I have observ’d, that those two faculties of the miud 
the imagination and passions, assist each other in then 
operation, when their propensities are similar, and when thej' 
act upon the same object. The mind has always a propensity 
to pass from a passion to any other i elated to it, and this 
propensity is forwaided when the object of the one passion 
is related to that of the other. The two impulses concur 
with each other, and render the whole transition more 
smooth and easy. But if it shou’d happen, that while the 
relation of ideas, strictly speaking, continues the same, its 
influence, m causing a transition of the imagination, shou’d 
no longer take place, ’tis evident its influence on the passions 
must also cease, as being dependent entirely on that transi- 
tion. This is the reason why pride or humility is not trans- 
fus’d into love or hatred with the same ease, that the latter 
passions are chang’d into the former. If a person be my 
brother I am his likewise : But tho’ the relations be recip- 
rocal, they have very different effects on the imagination 
The passage is smooth and open from the consideration of 
any person related to us to that of ourself, of whom we are 
every moment conscious. But when the affections are once 
directed to ourself, the fancy passes not with the same 
facility from that object to any other person, how closely so 
ever connected with us. This easy or difficult transition of 
the imagination operates upon the passions, and facilitates 
or retards their transition ; which is a clear proof, that these 
two faculties of the passions and imagination are connected 
together, and that the relations of ideas have an influence 
upon the affections* Besides innumerable experiments that 
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prove this, we liere find, tlmt even wlien the relation remains; 
if hj any particular cu'cumstance its usual efPeet upon the 
fancy in producing an association or transition of ideas, is 
prevented ; its usual effect upon the passions, m conveying 
us from one to another, is in like manner prevented. 

Some may, perhaps, find a contradiction betwixt this phse- 
nomeiion and that of sympathy, where the mind passes easily 
from the idea of ourselves to that of any other object related 
to us. But this difiSculty will vanish, if we consider that in 
sympathy our own person is not the object of any passion, 
nor IS there any thmg, that fixes oim attention on ourselves , 
as in the present case, where we are suppos’d to be actuated 
with pride or humility. Ourself, independent of the f>ercej>- 
tion of every other object, is in reality nothing : Bor which 
reason we must turn our view to external objects , and ’tis 
natural for us to consider with most attention such as he 
contiguous to us, or resemble us. But when self is the object 
of a passion, ’tis not natural to quit the consideration of it, 
till the passion be exhausted, in which case the double lela- 
tions of impressions and ideas can no longer operate 

Seventh Experiment. To put this whole reasoning to a 
farther trial, let us make a new experiment ; and as we have 
already seen the effects of related passions and ideas, let us 
here suppose an identity of passions along with a relation of 
ideas ; and let us consider the effects of this new situation. 
’Tis evident a transition of the passions from the one object 
to the other is here in all reason to be expected , since the 
relation of ideas is suppos’d still to continue, and an identity 
of impressions must produce a stronger connexion, than the 
most perfect resemblance, that can be imagin’d. If a double 
relation, therefore, of impressions and ideas is able to pro- 
duce a transition from one to the other, much more an 
identity of impressions with a relation of ideas. Accordmgly 
we find, that when we either love or hate any person, the 
passions seldom continue within their first bounds ; but 
extend themselves towards all the contiguous objects, and 
comprehend the friends and relations of him we love or hate. 
IsTothing is more natural than to bear a kindness to one 
brother on account of our friendship for another, without 
any farther examination of his character. A quairel with 
one person gives us a hatred for the whole family, tho’ 
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entirely innocent of tRat, whicli displeases us. Instances of 
this kind are every where to he met with. 

There is only one difficulty in this experiment, which it 
will be necessary to account for, before we proceed any 
farther. ^Tis evident, that tho’ all passions pass easily from 
one object to another related to it, yet this transition is made 
with greater facility, where the more considerable object is 
first presented, and the lesser follows it, than where this 
order is revers’d, and the lesser takes the precedence. Thus 
’tis more natural for us to love the son upon account of the 
father, than the father upon account of the son 5 the servant 
for the master, than the master for the seivant ; the subject 
for the prmce, than the prince for the subject. In like 
manner we more readily contract a hatred, against a whole 
family, where our first quarrel is with the head of it, than 
where we are displeas’d with a son, or servant, or some 
inferior member. In short, our passions, like other objects, 
descend with greater facility than they ascend. 

That we may comprehend, wherein consists the difficulty 
of explaming this phenomenon, we must consider, that the 
very same reason, which determines the imagination to pass 
from remote to contiguous objects, with more facility than 
from contiguous to remote, causes it likewise to change with 
more ease, the less for the greater, than the greater for the less 
Whatever has the greatest influence is most taken notice of ; 
and whatever is most taken notice of, presents itself mosi: 
readily to the imagination. We are more apt to over-look in 
any subject, what is trivial, than what appeals of considerable 
moment ; but especially if the latter takes the piecedence, and 
first engages our attention. Thus if any accident makes us 
consider the Satellites of Jupiter ^ oui fancy is uatuially deter- 
min’d to form the idea of that planet; but if w^e fiist 
reflect on the principal planet, ’tis more natural for us to 
overlook its attendants. The mention of the provinces of 
any empire conveys our thought to the seat of the empiie , 
but the fancy returns not with the same facility to the con- 
sideration of the provinces. The idea of the servant makes 
us think of the master , that of the subject carries our view 
to the prince. But the same relation has not an equal in- 
fluence in conveying us hack again. And on this is founded 
that reproach of Cornelia to her sons, that they ought to be 
asham’d she shou’d be more known by the title of the 
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flaugliter of Sci'pio^ than by that of the mother of the SECT 
Gh^accln This was, m other words, exhorting them to 
render themselves as lUnstnons and famous as their grand- Expen- 
father, otherwise the imagination of the people, passing from 
her who was intermediate, and placed m an equal relation to this sys- 
both, wou’d always leave them, and denominate her by what 
was moi e considerable and of greater moment. On the same 
principle is founded that common custom of making wives 
bear the name of their husbands, rather than husbands that 
of their wives ; as also the ceremony of gmng the prece- 
dency to those, whom we honour and respect. We might 
find many other instances to confirm this principle, were it 
not already sufficiently evident. 

Now since the fancy finds the same facility in passing 
from the lesser to the greater, as from remote to contiguous, 
why does not this easy transition of ideas assist the transi- 
tion of passions in the former case, as well as in the latter? 

The virtues of a friend or brother produce first love, and then 
pride, because m that case the imagination passes from 
remote to contiguous, according to its propensity. Our own 
vu'tues produce not first pride, and then love to a friend or 
hi other; because tbe passage in that case woffid be from 
contiguous to remote, contrary to its propensity. But the 
love or hatred of an inferior causes not readily any passion 
to the superior, tho’ that be the natural propensity of the 
imagination : While the love or hatred of a superior, causes 
a passion to the mferior, contrary to its piopensity. In 
short, the same facility of transition operates not in the 
same manner upon superior and inferior as upon contiguous 
and remote. These two phenomena appear contiadictory, 
and require some attention to he reconciFd. 

As the transition of ideas is here made contrary to the 
natural propensity of the imagination, that faculty must he 
overpower’d by some stronger principle of another kind ; and 
as there is nothing ever present to the mind but impressions 
and ideas, this principle must necessarily lie in the impres- 
sions. Now it has been obseiv’d, that impressions or passions 
are connected only by their resemblance, and that where any 
two passions place the mind in the same or in similar dis- 
positions, it very naturally passes from the one to the other s 
As on the contrary, a repugnance m the dispositions pro- 
duces a difficulty in the transition of the passions. But ’tis 
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observable, that tins repugnance may arise from a difference 
of degree as well as of kind nor do we experience a greater 
difficulty in passmg suddenly from a small degree of love to 
a small degree of hatred, than from a small to a great degree 
of either of these affections. A man, when calm or only ' 
moderately agitated, is so different, m every respect, from 
himself, when disturbed with a violent passion, that no two 
persons can be more unlike ; nor is it easy to pass from the 
one extreme to the other, without a considerable interval 
betwixt them. 

The difficulty is not less, if it be not rather greater, in 
passing from the strong passion to the weak, than in passing 
from the weak to the strong, provided the one passion upon 
its appearance destroys the other, and they do not both of 
them exist at once. But the case is entirely altered, when 
the passions unite together, and actuate the mind at the 
same time. A weak passion, when added to a strong, makes 
not so considerable change in the disposition, as a strong 
when added to a weak ; for which reason there is a closer 
comiexion betwixt the great degree and the small, than be- 
twixt the small degree and the great. 

The degree of any passion depends upon the nature of its 
object ; and an affection directed to a person, who is con- 
siderable in our eyes, fills and possesses the mind much more 
than one, which has for its object a person we esteem of less 
consequence. Here then the contradiction betwixt the pro- 
pensities of the imagmation and passion displays itself. 
When we turn our thought to a great and a small object, the 
imagination finds more facility in passing from the small to 
the great, than from the great to the small , but the affec- 
tions find a gi eater difficulty : And as the affections are a 
moie powerful principle than the imagination, no wonder 
they prevail over it, and draw the mind to their side. In 
spite of the difficulty of passing from the idea of great to 
that of little, a passion directed to the former, produces 
always a similar passion towards the latter ; when the great 
and little are related together. The idea of the servant 
conveys our thought most readily to the master ; but the 
hatred or love of the master produces with greater facility 
anger or good-wiU to the servant. The strongest passion in 
this case takes the precedence ; and the addition of the 
weaker making no considerable change on the disposition, 
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tKe passage is by tbat means render’d more easy and natural 
betwixfc them. 

As in tbe foregoing experiment we founds tbat a relation 
of ideas, wbicb, by any particular circumstance, ceases to 
produce its usual effect of facilitating the transition of ideas, 
ceases likewise to operate on the passions 5 so in the present 
experiment we find the same property of the impressions. 
Two different degrees of the same passion are surely related 
together ; but if the smaller be first present, it has little or 
no tendency to introduce the greater ; and that because the 
addition of the great to the little, produces a more sensible 
alteration on the temper, than the addition of the little to the 
great. These phsenomena, when duly weigh’d, will be found 
convincing proofs of this hypothesis. 

And these proofs will be confirm’d, if we consider the 
manner in which the mind here reconciles the contradiction, 
I have observ’d betwixt the passions and the imagination. 
The fancy passes with more facility from the less to the 
greater, than from the greater to the less : But on the con- 
trary a violent passion produces more easily a feeble, than 
that does a violent. In this oiiposition the passion m the 
end prevails over the imagination, but ’tis commonly by 
complymg with it, and by seekmg another quality, which 
may counter-hallance that principle, from whence the oppo- 
sition arises. When we love the father or master of a family, 
we little think of his children or servants. But when these 
are present with us, or when it lies any ways in our power to 
serve them, the nearness and contiguity in this case encreases 
their magnitude, or at least lemoves that opposition, which 
the fancy makes to the transition of the affections. If the 
imagination finds a difficnlty in passing from greater to less, 
it finds an equal facility in passing from remote to con- 
tiguous, which brings the matter to an equality, and leaves 
the way open from the one passion to the other. 

Eighth Experiment, I have observ’d that the transition 
from love or hatred to pride or humility, is more easy than 
from pride or humility to love or hatred, and that the diffi- 
culty, which the imagination finds in passmg from contiguous 
to remote, is the cause why we scarce-'have any instance of 
the latter transition of the affections. I must, however 
make one exception, viz. when the very cause of the pride 
and humihty is plac’d in some other person. For in that 
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ease the imaginatiou is necessitated to consider the person, 
nor can it possibly confine its view to onrselves. Thus 
nothing more leadily produces kindness and affection to any 
person, than his approbation of our conduct and character : 
As on the other hand, nothing inspires ns with a stronger 
hatred, than his blame or contempt Here ^tis evident, 
that the origmal passion is piide or humility, whose object 
IS self ; and that this passion is transfus’d into love or hatred, 
whose object is some other person, notwithstanding the rule 
I have already establish’d, that the %T[hag%nation passes with 
difficulty fiom contiguous to remote But the transition in 
this case is not made merely on account of the relation be- 
twixt ourselves and the peison ; hut because that very person 
is the real cause of our fiist passion, and of consequence is 
intimately connected with it. ’Tis his approbation that 
produces pride ; and disapprobation, humility. No wonder, 
then, the imagination returns back again attended with the 
1 elated passions of love and hatred. This is not a con- 
tradiction, but an exception to the rule; and an exception 
that aiises from the same reason with the rule itself. 

Such an exception as this is, therefore, rather a confirma- 
tion of the rule. And indeed, if we consider all the eight 
experiments I have explain’d, we shall find that the same 
principle appears in all of them, and that ’tis by means of a 
transition arising from a double relation of impressions and 
ideas, pride and humility, love and hatred are produc’d. An 
object without ^ a relation, or ^ with but one, never pro- 
duces either of these passions; and ’tis® found that the 
passion always vanes in conformity to the relation. Nay 
we may observe, that wheie the relation, by any particular 
circumstance, has not its usual effect of producing a transi- 
tion either of ^ ideas or of impressions, it ceases to operate 
upon the passions, and gives rise neither to pride nor love, 
humility nor hatred. This rule we find still to hold good,® 
even un del’ the appeal ance of its contrary, and as rela,tion 
is frequently experienc’d to have no effect; which upon 
examination is found to proceed from some particular cir- 
cumstance, that prevents the transition , so even in instances, 
where that circumstance, tho’ present, prevents not the 

' Firfet Expel iment * Sixth Expeninent 

^ Second and Third Experiments. ® Seventh and Eighth Experiments. 

® Fonrtli Expemnent 
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transition^ ’tis found to arise fi-om some other circumstance, 
which counter-ballances it. Thus not only the variations 
lesolve themselves into the general principle, hut even the 
variations of these variations. 


Sect. III . — Difficulties Solved. 

After so many and such undeniable proofs drawn from 
daily experience and observation, it may seem superfluous to 
enter into a particular examination of all the causes of love 
and hatred. I shall, therefore, employ the sequel of this part. 
Firsts In removing some difliculties, concerning particular 
causes of these passions. Secondly, In examining the com- 
pound affections!, which arise from the mixture of love and 
hatred with other emotions. 

Nothing is more evident, than that any person acquires 
our kindness, or is expos’d to our ill-will, in proportion to 
the pleasure or uneasiness we receive from him, and that the 
passions keep pace exactly with the sensations in aU their 
changes and variations. Whoever can And the means either 
by his services, his beauty, or his flattery, to render himself 
useful or agreeable to us, is sure of our affections : As on the 
other hand, whoever haims or displeases us never fails to 
excite our anger or hatred. When our own nation is at war 
with any other, we detest them under the character of cruel, 
perfidious, unjust and violent ; But always esteem ourselves 
and allies equitable, moderate, and meiciful. If the general 
of our enemies he successful, ’tis with difficulty we allow 
him the figure and character of a man. He is a sorcerer ; 
He has a communication with daemons ; as is reported of 
Oliver Cromuell, and the DuTce of Luxembourg He is bloody- 
minded, and takes a pleasure in death and destruction. 
But if the success be on our side, our commander has all the 
opposite good qualities, and is a pattern of virtue, as well 
as of courage and conduct. His tieachery we caU pohcy: 
His cruelty is an evil inseparable from war. In short, every 
one of his faults we either endeavom to extenuate, or dignify 
it with the name of that virtue, which approaches it. ’Tis 
evident the same method of thinking runs thro’ common 
life. 

There are some, who add another condition, and require 
not only that the pain and pleasuie arise from the peison, 
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but likewise that it arise knowingly, and with a particular 
design and intention. A man, who wounds and harms us by 
accident, becomes not our enemy upon that account, nor do 
we think ourselves bound by any ties of gratitude to one, 
who does us any service after the same manner. By the in- 
tention we judge of the actions, and according as that is 
good or bad, they become causes of love or hatred. 

But here we must make a distinction. If that quality m 
another, which pleases or displeases, be constant and in- 
herent in his person and character, it will cause love or 
hatred independent of the intention : But otherwise a know- 
ledge and design is requisite, m order to give rise to these 
passions One that is disagreeable by his deformity or folly 
IS the object of our aversion, tho’ nothing be more certain, 
than that he has not the least mtention of displeasing us by 
these qualities. But if the uneasmess proceed not from a 
quality, but an action, which is produced and annihilated in 
a moment, ’tis necessary, in order to produce some relation, 
and connect this action sufdciently with the person, that it 
be deriv’d from a particular fore-thought and design. ’Tis not 
enough, that the action arise from the person, and have him 
for its immediate cause and author. This relation alone is too 
feeble and inconstant to be a foundation for these passions. 
It reaches not the sensible and thinking part, and neither 
proceeds from any thing durable in him, nor leaves any thmg 
behmd it ; but passes in a moment, and is as if it had never 
been. On the other hand, an intention shews certain quali- 
ties, which remainmg after the action is perform’d, connect 
it with the person, and facilitate the transition of ideas from 
one to the other We can never think of him without 
reflectmg on these qualities ; unless repentance and a change 
of life have pioduc’d an alteration in that respect : In 
which case the passion is likewise alter’d. This therefore is 
one reason, why an intention is requisite to either love or 
hatred. 

But we must farther consider, that an intention, besides 
its strengthening the relation of ideas, is often necessary to 
produce a relation of impressions, and give rise to pleasure 
and uneasiness. Bor ’tis observable, that the principal part 
of an injury is the contempt and hatred, which it shews in 
the person, that mjures us , and without that, the mere harm 
gives us a less sensible uneasiness. In like manner, a good 
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office is agreeable, chieflj because it flatters our yanitj, and SECT 
IS a proof of the kindness and esteem of the person, who » ^ 

performs it. The removal of the intention, removes the pifficuitieB 
mortification in the one case, and vanity in the other ; and 
must of course cause a remarkable dimmution in the passions 
of love and hatred 

I grant, that these effects of the removal of design, in 
diminishing the relations of impressions and ideas, are not 
entu-e, nor able to remove every degiee of these relations. 

But then I ask, if the removal of design be able entirely to 
remove the passion of love and hatred ? Experience, I am 
sure, informs us of the contrary, nor is there any thing more 
certain, than that men often fall into a violent anger for 
injuries, which -they themselves must own to be entirely 
involuntary and accidental. This emotion, indeed, cannot 
he of long continuance ; but stiU is sufficient to shew, that 
there is a natuial connexion betivixt uneasiness and anger, 
and that the relation of impressions will operate upon a 
very small relation of ideas. But when the violence of the 
impression is once a little abated, the defect of the relation 
begins to be better felt^ and as the character of a person is 
no wise interested in such injuries as are casual and in- 
voluntary, it seldom happens that on their account, we 
entertain a lasting enmity. 

To illustrate this docbi’me by a parallel instance, we may 
observe, that not only the uneasiness, which proceeds from 
another by accident, has hut little force to excite our passion, 
but also that which arises from an acknowledg’d necessity 
and duty. One that has a real design of harming us, pro- 
ceeding not from hatied and ill-will, but from justice and 
equity, draws not upon him our anger, if we be m any 
degree reasonable; notwithstandmg he is both the cause, 
and the knowing cause of our suffermgs. Let us examine 
a little this phsenomenon. 

’Tis evident in the first place, that this circumstance is 
not decisive, and tho’ it may be able to dimmish the 
passions, ’tis seldom it can entirely remove them. How 
few criminals are there, who have no ill-will to the peison, 
that accuses them, or to the j’udge, that condemns them, 
even tho’ they he conscious of them own deserts ^ In like 
manner our antagonist m a law-smt, and our competitor for 
an office, are commonly regarded as our enemies; tho’ we 
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must acknowledge, if we wou’d but reflect a moment^ tliat 
their motive is entu-ely as justifiable as our own. 

Besides we may consider, that when we receive harm from 
any person, we are apt to imagine him criminal, and His 
with extieme difficulty we allow of his justice and innocence. 
Tins IS a clear proofs that, independent of the opinion of 
iniquity, any harm or uneasiness has a natural tendency to 
excite our hatred, and that afterwards we seek for reasons 
upon which we may justify and establish the passion. Here 
the idea of injury produces not the passion, but arises 
from it. 

Hor IS it any wonder that passion shou’d produce the 
opinion of injury; since otherwise it must suffer a con- 
siderable diminution, which all the passions avoid as much 
as possible. The removal of injury may remove the anger, 
without pzoving that the anger arises only from the injury. 
The haim and the justice are two contrary objects, of which 
Ihe one has a tendency to produce hatied, and the other 
love , and His according to their different degrees, and our 
particular turn of thinking, that either of the objects pre- 
vails, and excites its proper passion. 


Sect. IV . — Of the Love of Relations. 

Having given a reason, why several actions, that cause a 
real pleasure or uneasmess, excite not any degree, or but a 
small one, of the passion of love or hatred towards the 
actors; Hwill be necessary to shew, wherein consists the 
pleasure or uneasiness of many objects, which we find by 
esjierience to produce these passions. 

According to the preceding system there is always requir’d 
a double relation of impressions and ideas betwixt the cause 
and effect, in order to produce either love or hatred. But 
tho’ this be universally true, His remarkable that the passion 
of love may he excited by only one relation of a different 
kind, betwixt ourselves and the object; or more pro- 
peily speaking, that this relation is always attended with 
both the others. Whoever is united to us by any connexion 
IS always sure of a share of our love, proportion’d to the 
connexion, without enquiring into his other qualities. Thus 
the relation of blood produces the strongest tie the mind is 
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capable of m the love of parents to fclielr cliildren^ and a SECT 
lesser degree of the same affection, as the relation lessens. . . 

Nor has consanguinity alone this effect, but any other rela- of the love 
tion without exception. We love our countrj^-men, our ofreia- 
» neighbours, those of the same trade, profession, and even 
name with ourselves. Every one of these relations is es- 
teem’d some tie, and gives a title to a share of our affection 

There is another phsenomenon, which is parallel to this, 
mz. that acquaintance^ withont any kind of relation, gives 
rise to love and kindness. When we have contracted a 
habitude and intimacy with any person , tho’ in frequenting 
his company we have not been able to discover any veiy 
valuable quality, of which he is possess’d; yet we cannot 
forbear preferring him to strangers, of whose superior meiit 
we are fully convinc’d. These two phoenomena of the effects 
of relation and acquaintance will give mutual light to each 
other, and may be both explam’d from the same principle. 

Those, who take a pleasure in declaiming against human 
nature, have observ’d, that man is altogether insiiffcient to 
support himself; and that wheu you loosen all the holds, 
which he has of external objects, he immediately drops down 
into the deepest melancholy and despair. Fiom this, say 
they, proceeds that continual search after amusement in 
gaming, in hunting, in business , by which we endeavour to 
forget ourselves, and excite oui spiiits fiom the languid 
state, into which they fall, when not sustain’d by some busk 
and lively emotion To this method of thinking I so far 
agree, that I own the mind to be insufficient, ot itself, to its 
own entertainment, and that it naturally seeks after foioiuu 
objects, which may produce a lively sensation, and agitate 
the spirits On the appearance of such an object it aw^akes, 
as it were, from a dieam • The blood flows with a new tide * 

The heart is elevated : And the whole man acquires a 
vigour, which he cannot command in his solitaiy and calm 
moments. Hence company is naturally so lejoicing, as 
piesenting the liveliest of all objects, viz, a latioiial and 
thinking Being like ourselves, who communicates to us all 
the actions of his mind; makes us piivy to his inmost 
sentiments and affections ; and lets us see, m the veiy instant 
of their production, all the emotions, which aie caus’d by 
any object. Every lively idea is agreeable, but especially 
that of a passion, because such an idea becomes a kind of 
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passion, and gives a more sensible agitation to the mind, 
than anj other image or conception. 

This being once admitted, all the rest is easy. Eor as the 
company of strangers is agreeable to ns for a short time, by 
inlivening our thought , so the company of onr relations and 
acquaintance must be peculiaily agreeable, because it has 
this effect in a greater degree, and is of more dwahle 
influence Whatever is related to us is conceiv’d in a lively 
manner by the easy transition from ourselves to the I'elated 
object. Custom also, or acquaintance facihtates the entrance, 
and strengthens the conception of any object. The first case 
is paraRel to onr reasonings from cause and efifect; the 
second to education. And as reasonmg and education 
concur only in producing a lively and strpng idea of any 
object ; so is this the only particular, which is common to 
relation and acquaintance. This must, therefore, be the 
influencing quality, by which they produce all their common 
effects , and love or kindness being one of these effects, it 
must be from the force and liveliness of conception, that the 
passion is deriv’d. Such a conception is peculiarly agree- 
able, and makes us have an affectionate regard for every 
thnig, that produces it, when the proper object of kindness 
and good-will 

’Tis obvious, that people associate together according to 
their particular tempeis and dispositions, and that men of 
gay tempers naturally love the gay ; as the serious bear an 
affection to the serious. This not only happens, where they 
lemark this resemblance betwixt themselves and others, but 
also by the natural course of the disposition, and by a certain 
sympathy, which always aiises betwixt similar characters 
Where they remark the resemblance, it operates after the 
maimer of a relation, by producing a connexion of ideas. 
Where they do not remark it, it operates by some other 
jinnciple i and if this latter pruiciple be similar to the former, 
it must be received as a confiimation of the foiegoing 
reasoning. 

The idea of ourselves is always intimately present to us, 
and conveys a sensible degree of vivacity to the idea of any 
other object, to which we are related. This lively idea 
changes by degrees into a real impression ; these two kinds 
of perception being in a great measure the same, and differing 
only in their degrees of force and vivacity. But this change 
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must be produc’d witb tbe greater ease^ that our natural 
temper gives us a propensity to the same impression, winch 
we observe in others, and makes it aiise upon any slight 
occasion. In that case I’esemblance converts the idea into 
^ an impression, not only by means of the relation, and by 
transfusing the original vivacity into the related idea , but 
also by presenting such materials as take fire from the least 
spark. And as in both cases a love or affection arises from 
the resemblance, we may learn that a sympathy with others 
is agreeable only by giving an emotion to the spirits, since 
an easy sympathy and correspondent emotions are alone 
common to relation^ acquaintance, and resemblance. 

The great propensity men have to pride may he consider’d 
as another similar phsenomenon. It often happens, that 
after we have liv’A a considerable time in any city , however 
at first it might be disagreeable to us , yet as we become 
familiar with the objects, and contract an acquaintance, tho’ 
merely with the streets and buildings, the aveision diminishes 
by degrees, and at last changes into the opposite passion 
The mind finds a satisfaction and ease in the view of objects, 
to which it is accustom’d, and naturally prefers them to 
others, which, tho’, peihaps, in themselves nioie valuable, 
aie less known to it. By the same quality of the mind we 
are seduc’d into a good opinion of ourselves, and of all 
objects, that belong to us. They appear in a stionger light, 
are more agreeable , and consequently fitter subjects of pride 
and vanity, than any other. 

It may not be amiss, in treating of the affection we bear 
our acquaintance and lelations, to observe some pietty 
curious pheenomena, which attend it. ’Tis easy to remaik in 
common life, that children esteem then relation to their 
mother to be weaken’d, m a great nieasme, by her second 
marriage, and no longer regard her with the same eye, as if 
she had continu’d in her state of widow-hood. Nor does t]iis 
happen only, when they have felt any inconveniencies ftoin 
her second marriage, or when her husband is much hei 
inferior ; but even without any of these considerations, and 
merely because she has become pait of anothei family. This 
also takes place with legard to the second marriage of a 
father ; but in a much less degree * And ’tis certain the ties 
of blood are not so much loosen’d m the latter case as by the 
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marriage of a mother. These two phseiiomena are remark- 
able in themselves, but much more so when coinparkl. 

In order to produce a peifect relation betwixt two objects, 
’tis lequisite, not only that the imagination be convey’d fiom 
one to the other by resemblance, contiguity oi causation, but 
also that it return back from the second to the first, with the 
same ease and facility. At first sight this may seem a neces- 
sar}^ and unavoidable consequence. If one object resemble 
another, the latter object must necessarily resemble the 
former. If one object be the cause of another, the second ob- 
j*ect IS effect to its cause. ’Tis the same case with contiguity * 
And therefore the relation being always reciprocal, it may be 
thought, that the retmn of the imagination from the second 
to the first must also, in every case, be equ^-lly natural as its 
passage from the first to the second. But upon faith er ex- 
amination we shall easily discover our mistake For sup- 
posing the second object, beside its reciprocal relation to the 
first, to have also a strong relation to a third object , in that 
case the thought, passing from the first object to the second, 
returns not back with the same facility, tho’ the i elation 
continues the same , but is readily carry’d on to the third 
object, by means of the new i elation, which presents itself, 
and gives a new impulse to the imagination. This new re- 
lation, therefore, weakens the tie betwixt the first and second 
objects. The fancy is by its very nature wavering and in- 
constant; and considers always two objects as moie strongly 
related together, wheie it finds the passage equally easy both 
in going and returning, than where the transition is easy 
only in one of these motions The double motion is a kind 
of a double tie, and binds the objects together in the closest 
and most intimate manner. 

The second marriage of a mother breaks not the relation 
of child and parent, and that i elation suffices to convey my 
imagination fiom myself to her with the greatest ease and 
facility. But after the imagination is arrived at this point 
of view, it finds its object to be surrounded with so many 
other relations, which challenge its regard, that it knows not 
which to prefer, and is at a loss what new object to pitidi 
upon. The ties of interest and duty bind her to another 
family, and prevent that return of the fancy from her to my- 
self, which is necessary to support the union. The thought 
has no longer the vibration, requisite to set it perfectly at 
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ease^ and indulge its incliuation to change. It goes with 
facility, but returns with difficulty , and by that interruption 
finds the relation much weaken’d from what it wou’d be 
were the passage open and easy on both sides. 

Now to give a reason, why this effect follows not in the 
same degree upon the second marriage of a father : we may 
reflect on what has been ^Drov’d already, that tho’ the imagi- 
nation goes easily from the view of a lesser object to that of 
a greater, yet it returns not with the same facility from the 
greater to the less. When my imagination goes from myself 
to my father, it passes not so readily from him to his second 
wife, nor considers him as enteiing into a different family, 
but as continuing the head of that family, of which I am 
myself a part. His superiority prevents the easy transition 
of the thought from him to his spouse, but keeps the passage 
still open for a return to myself along the same relation of 
child and paient. He is not sunk in the new relation he 
acquires ; so that the double motion or vibration of thought 
is still easy and natural. By this indulgence of the fancy in 
its inconstancy, the tie of child and parent stiU preserves 
its full force and influence. 

A mother thinks not her tie to a son weaken’d, because ’tis 
shar’d with her husband . Nor a son his with a parent, be- 
cause ’tis shar’d with a brother. The third object is here 
related to the first, as well as to the second ; so that the 
imagination goes and comes along all of them with the 
greatest facility. 
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Sect. V . — Of our Esteem for the Rich and Powerful. 

Nothing has a greater tendency to give us an esteem for 
any person, than his power and riches 5 or a contempt, than 
his poverty and meanness And as esteem and contempt are 
to be consider’d as species of love and hatred, ’twill be proper 
in this place to explain these phsenomena. 

Here it happens most fortunately, that the greatest diffi- 
culty is not to discover a principle capable of producing such 
an effect, but to choose the chief and predominant among 
seveial, that present themselves. The sahsfactionvfe take in 
the riches of others, and the esteem we have for the posses- 
sors may be ascrib’d to three different causes. Firstj To the 
obj'ects they possess; such as houses, gardens, equipages; 
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■wliicli, being agreeable in themselves, necessarily produce a 
sentiment of pleasure in every one, that either considers or 
surveys them. Secondly, To the expectation of advantage 
from the rich and powerful by onr shaiing their possessions. 
Tlnrdly, To sympathy, which makes us paitake of the satis- 
faction of every one, that approaches ns All these princi- 
ples may concur in producing the present phsenomeiion. 
The question is, to which of them, we ought principally to 
ascribe it. 

^Tis certain, that the first principle, v%z, the reflection on 
agreeable objects, has a greater influence, than what, at first 
sight, we may be apt to imagine. We seldom reflect on what 
is beautiful or ugly, agreeable or disagreeable, without an 
emotion of pleasure or uneasiness ; and thq’ these sensations 
appear not much in our common indolent way of thinking, 
^tis easy, either in reading or conversation, to discover them. 
Men of wit always turn the discourse on subjects that are 
entertaining to the imagination, and poets never present 
any objects but such as are of the same nature. Mr. PMlyps 
has chosen Oyder for the subject of an excellent poem. Beer 
wou’d not have been so proper, as being neither so agreeable 
to the taste nor eye. But he wou’d certauily have preferred 
wine to either of them, con’d his native country have afforded 
him so agreeable a liquor. We may learn from thence, that 
every thing, which is agreeable to the senses, is also m some 
measuie agreeable to the fancy, and conveys to the thought 
an image of that satisfaction, which it gives by its real apph- 
cation to the bodily organs. 

But tho’ these reasons may induce us to comprehend this 
delicacy of the imagination among the causes of the respect, 
which we pay the rich and powerful, there are many other 
reasons, that may keep us from regarding it as the sole or 
principal. For as the ideas of pleasure can have an influence 
only by means of their vivacity, which makes them approach 
impressions, ’tis most natural those ideas shou’d have that 
influence, which are favour’d by most circumstances, and 
have a natural tendency to become strong and lively ; such 
as our ideas of the passions and sensations of any human 
creature. Every human creature resembles ourselves, and 
by that means has an advantage above any other object, in 
operating on the imagination. 

Besides, if we consider the nature of that faculty, and the 
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great influence wliicli all relations have uj)on it, we shall 
easily be perswaded, that however the ideas of the pleasant 
wines, music, or gardens, which the rich man enjoys, may 
become lively and agreeable, the fancy will not conflne itself 
to them, but will cairy its view to the i elated objects ; and 
in particular, to the person, who possesses them. And this 
is the moie natural, that the pleasant idea or image pro- 
duces here a passion towards the person, by means of his 
relation to the object ; so that ^tis unavoidable but he must 
enter into the original conception, since he mates the object 
of the derivative passion. But if he enters into the original 
conception, and is consider’d as enjoying these agreeable 
objects, ’tis sympathy y which is properly the cause of the 
affection ; and the third principle is more poweiful and uni- 
versal than the fiisV 

Add to this, that riches and power alone, even tho’ un- 
employ’d, naturally cause esteem and respect: And con- 
sequently these passions arise not from the idea of any 
beautiful or agreeable objects. ’Tis true , money implies a 
kind of representation of such objects, by the power it 
affoids of obtaining them ; and for that reason may stiU be 
esteem’d proper to convey those agreeable images, which 
may give rise to the passion. But as this prospect is very 
distant, ’tis more natural for us to take a contiguous object, 
VIZ, the satisfaction, which this power affords the person, 
who is possest of it. And of this we shall be farther satis- 
fy ’d, if we consider, that riches represent the goods of life, 
only by means of the will ; which employs them , and theie- 
fore imply m their very nature an idea of the person, and 
cannot be consider’d without a kind of sympathy with his 
sensations and enjoyments. 

This wo may confiim by a reflection, which to some will, 
perhaps, appear too subtile and refin’d. I have already 
observ’d, that power, as distinguish’d from its exercise, has 
either no meaning at all, or is nothmg hut a possibility or 
probability of existence , by which any object approaches to 
reality, and has a sensible influence on the mind. I have 
also observ’d, that this approach, by an illusion of the fancy, 
appears much greater, when we ourselves are possest of the 
power, than when it is enjoy’d by another; and that in the 
former case the objects seem to touch upon the very verge 
Introd Sect 38 — Ed ] 
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of reality, and convey almost an equal satisfaction, as if 
actually in our possession Now I assert, that where we 
esteem a person upon account of his riches, we must enter 
into this sentiment of the proprietor, and that without such 
a sympathy the idea of the agreeable objects, which they 
give him the power to produce, wou’d have but a feeble in- 
fluence upon us. An avaritious man is respected for his 
money, tho’ he scarce is possest of a power i that is, there 
scarce is a prohabihty or even poss^h^My of his employing it 
in the acquisition of the pleasures and conveniences of life. 
To himself alone this power seems perfect and entire ; and 
theiefore we must receive his sentiments by sympathy, be- 
fore we can have a strong mtense idea of these enjoyments, 
or esteem him upon account of them. 

Thus we have found, that the first principle, the agreed- 
able %dea of those objects^ which iiches afford the enjoyment ofj 
resolves itself m a great measure mto the thi7 cZ, and becomes 
a sympathy with the person we esteem or love. Let us now 
ezamine the second principle, mz, the agreeable expectation of 
advantage, and see what foice we may justly attribute to it. 

’Tis obvious, tbat tho’ iiches and authority undoubtedly 
give their owner a power of doing us service, yet this power 
IS not to be consider’d as on the same footing with that, 
which they aflord him, of pleasing himself, and satisfying 
his own appetites. Self-love approaches the power and exer- 
cise very near each other m the latter case ; but in order to 
produce a similar effect in the former, we must suppose a 
friendship and good-will to be conjom’d with the riches. 
Without that circumstance ’tis ditdcult to conceive on what 
we can found our hope of advantage from the riches of 
others, tho’ there is nothing more certain, than that we 
naturally esteem and respect the rich, even before we dis- 
cover in them any such favouiahle disposition towards us. 

But I carry this farther, and observe, not only that we 
respect the rich and powerful, where they shew no inclina- 
tion to serve us, but also when we he so much out of the 
sphere of their activity, that they cannot even be suppos’d 
to be endow’d with that power. Piisoners of war are always 
treated with a respect suitable to their condition ; and ’tis 
certain riches go very far towards fixing the condition of 
any peison. If birth and quality enter for a share, this stiH 
affords us an argumont of the same kind. For what is ifc 
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we call a man of buth, bnt one wlio is descended from a 
long succession of ricb and powerful ancestors, and who 
acquires our esteem bj his relation to persons whom we 
esteem ? His ancestors, therefoie, tho’ dead, are respected, 
in some measure, on account of their riches, and conse- 
quently without any kind of expectation. 

But not to go so far as prisoners of war and the dead to 
find mstances of this disinterested esteem for riches, let us 
observe with a^little attention those pha3nomena that occur 
to us in common life and conveisation A man, who is him- 
self of a competent fortune, upon coming into a company 
of strangers, naturally treats them with different degrees of 
lespect and deference, as he is inform’d of their different 
fortunes and conditions ; tho’ ’tis impossible he can ever 
propose, and perhaps wou’d not accept of any advantage from 
them. A traveller is always admitted into company, and 
meets with civility, in proportion as his tram and equipage 
speak him a man of great or moderate foitune In shoit, 
the different ranks of men are, in a great measure, regulated 
by riches, and that with regard to superiois as well as m- 
feriois, strangers as well as acquaintance 

There is, indeed, an answer to these arguments, diawn 
from the influence of general rules. It may be pietended, 
that being accustom’d to expect succour and protection 
from the rich and powerful, and to esteem them upon that 
account, we extend the same sentiments to those, who re- 
semble them in their fortune, but from whom we can never 
hope for any advantage. The general rule still prevails, and 
by giving a bent to the imagination draws along the passion, 
in the same manner as if its proper object were real and 
existent. 

But that this principle does not here take place, will 
easily appear, if we consider, that in order to estabhsh a 
general rule, and extend it beyond its proper bounds, there 
]s requii’d a certain uniformity in our experience, and a 
great superiority of those instances, which are conformable 
to the rule, above the contrary. Bnt here the case is quite 
otherwise. Of a hundred men of credit and fortune I meet 
with, there is not, peihaps, one from whom I can expect ad- 
vantage ; so that ’tis impossible any custom can ever prevail 
in the present case. 

Upon the whole, there remains nothing, which caji give 
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ns an esteem for power and riches, and a contempt for 
meanness and poverty, escex^t the principle of symjpathy^ by 
which we enter into the sentiments of the rich and poor, and 
partake of their pleasure and uneasiness. Riches give satis- 
faction to their possessor ; and this satisfaction is convey’d 
to the beholder by the imagination, which produces an idea 
resembling the origmal impression m force and vivacity. 
This agieeable idea or impression is connected with love, 
which IS an agreeable passion. It proceeds from a thinking 
conscious being, which is the very object of love. From 
this relation of impressions, and identity of ideas, the pas- 
sion arises, accordmg to my hypothesis. 

The best method of reconciling us to this opmion is to 
take a general survey of the universe, and observe the force 
of sympathy thro’ the whole animal cieation, and the easy 
communication of sentiments from, one thinkmg being to 
another. In all creatines, that prey not upon others, and 
aie not agitated with violent passions, there appears a re- 
markable desire of company, which associates them together, 
without any advantages they can ever propose to reap from 
their union. This is still more conspicuous in man, as being 
the creature of the universe, who has the most ardent desire 
of society, and is fitted foi it by the most advantages. We 
can form no wish, which has not a reference to society. A 
perfect solitude is, perhaps, the greatest punishment we can 
suffer. Every pleasure languishes when enjoy’d a-part from 
company, and every pain becomes more cruel and intolerable. 
Whatever other passions we may be actuated by ; pride, 
ambition, avarice, curiosity, levenge or lust; the soul or 
animatmg principle of them all is sympathy ; nor wou’d they 
have any foice, were we to abstract entiiely from the thoughts 
and sentiments of others. Let all the poweis and elements 
of nature conspire to serve and obey one man : Let the sun 
lise and set at his command . The sea and rivers roll as he 
pleases, and the earth furnish spontaneously whatever may 
be useful or agreeable to him • He wiIL still be miserable, 
till you give him some one person at least, with whom he 
may share his happmess, and whose esteem and friendship 
he may enj*oy. 

This conclusion from a general view of human nature, we 
may confirm by particular instances, wherem the force of 
sympathy is veiy remaikable. Most kinds of beauty are 
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deriv’d from tliis origin ; and tho’ onr first object be some SECT 
senseless inanimate piece of matter, ’tis seldom we rest 
there, and carry not our view to its influence on sensible Of’omes- 
and rational creatures. A man, who shews us any house or 
building, takes particular care among other things to point and power- 
out the convenience of the apartments, the advantages of 
their situation, and the little room lost in the stairs, anti- 
chambers and passages ; and indeed ’tis evident, the chief 
part of the beauty consists m these particulars. The obser- 
vation of convenience gives pleasure, since convenience is a 
beauty. But after what manner does it give pleasure ? ’Tis 
certain our own interest is not in the least concern’d , and as 
this is a beauty of interest, not of form, so to speak, it must 
delight us merely by communication, and by our sympa- 
thizing with the proprietor of the lodging. We enter into 
his interest by the force of imagination, and feel the same 
satisfaction, that the objects naturally occasion in him. 

This observation extends to tables, chairs, scritoires, 
chimneys, coaches, sadles, ploughs, and indeed to every 
work of art ; it being an universal rule, that their beauty is 
chiefly deriv’d from tlieir utility, and from their fitness for 
that purpose, to which they are destin’d. But this is an 
advantage, that concerns only the owner, nor is there any 
thing but sympathy, which can inteiest the spectator. 

’Tis evident, that nothing renders a field more agreeable 
than its feitility, and that scarce any advantages of ornament 
or situation will be able to equal this beauty. ’Tis the same 
case with particular trees and plants, as with the field on 
which they grow. I know not but a plain, overgrown with 
furze and broom, may be, m itself, as beautiful as a hill 
cover’d with vmes or olive-trees ; tho’ it will never appear 
so to one, who is acquainted with the value of each. But 
this IS a beauty merely of imagination, and has no founda- 
tion in what a^Dpears to the senses. Peitility and value have 
a plain refeience to use, and that to riches, joy, and plenty; 
in which tho’ we have no hope of partaking, yet we enter 
into them by the vn’acity of the fancy, and share them, in 
some measure, with the proprietor. 

There is no rule in painting moie reasonable than that of 
ballancing the figures, and placing them with the greatest 
exactness on then proper centei of gravity. A figure, which 
is not justly ballanc’d, is disagieeable ; and that because it 
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conveys the ideas of its fall, of harm, and of pain : Which 
ideas are painful, when hy sympathy they acquire any degree 
of force and vivacity. 

Add to this, that the principal part of personal beauty is 
an air of health and vigour, and such a construction of 
members as promises strength and activity. This idea of 
beauty cannot be accounted for but by sympathy. 

In general we may reniaih, that the minds of men are 
mirrors to one another, not only because they reflect each 
other’s emotions, but also because those rays of passions, 
sentiments and opinions may be often leverberated, and may 
decay away by insensible degrees. Thus the pleasure, which 
the rich man leceives from his possessions, bemg thrown 
upon the beholder, causes a pleasure and esteem , which 
sentiments again, being perceiv’d and sympathiz’d with, 
eiicrease the pleasure of the possessor; and being once more 
reflected, become a new foundation for pleasure and esteem 
m the beholder. There is certainly an oiiginal satisfaction 
in iiches deiiv’d from that power, which they bestow, of en- 
joying all the pleasures of life; and as this is their very 
nature and essence, it must be the flrst source of all the 
passions, which arise from them. One of the most con- 
siderable of these passions is that of love or esteem in others, 
which therefore proceeds from a sympathy with the pleasure 
of the possessor. But the possessor has also a secondary 
satisfaction in riches arising from the love and esteem he 
acquires by them, and this satisfaction is nothing but a 
second reflexion of that original pleasure, which proceeded 
from himself. This secondary satisfaction or vanity becomes 
one of the principal recommendations of riches, and is the 
chief reason, why we either desire them for ourselves, or 
esteem them in others. Here then is a third lebound of the 
original pleasure , after winch ’tis difficult to distinguish 
the images and reflexions, by reason of their faintness and 
confusion. 


Sect. VI . — Of Benevolence and Anger. 

Ideas may be compar’d to the extension and solidity of 
matter, and impressions, especially leflective ones, to colours, 
tastes, smells and other sensible qualities. Ideas never 
admit of a total union, but are endowed with a kind of 
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impenetrability^ by wbicb they exclude each other, and are 
capable of forming a compound by their con3unction, not by 
their mixture. On the other hand, impressions and passions 
are susceptible of an entire union ; and like colours, may be 
blended so perfectly together, that each of them may lose 
itself, and contiibute only to vary that uniform impression, 
which arises from the whole. Some of the most curious 
phenomena of the human mind are deriv’d from this pro- 
perty of the passions 

In examining those ingredients, which are capable of 
uniting with love and hatred, I begin to be sensible, in some 
measure, of a misfortune, that has attended every system of 
philosophy, with which the world has been yet acquainted, 
’Tis commonly found, that in accounting for the operations 
of nature by any particular hypothesis ; among a number of 
experiments, that quadrate exactly with the principles we 
wou’d endeavour to establish ; there is always some phe- 
nomenon, which is more stubborn, and will not so easily 
bend to our purpose. We need not be surpriz’d, that this 
shou’d happen in natural philosophy. The essence and 
composition of external bodies are so obscure, that we 
must necessarily, in our reasonings, or rather conjectures 
concerning them, involve ourselves in contradictions and 
absurdities. But as the perceptions of the mind are per- 
fectly known, and I have us’d all imaginable caution in 
forming conclusions concerning them, I have always hop’d 
to keep clear of those contradictions, which have attended 
every other system. Accordingly the difficulty, which I 
have at present m my eye, is no-wise contrary to my system; 
but only departs a little from that simphcity, which has been 
hitherto its principal force and beauty. 

The passions of love and hatred aie always follow’d by, or 
rather conjoin’d with benevolence and anger. ’Tis this con- 
junction, which chiefly distmguishes these affections from 
pride and humility. For pride and humility are pure emo- 
tions m the soul, unattended with any desire, and not imme- 
diately exciting us to action. But love and hatied are not 
compleated within themselves, nor rest in that emotion, 
which they produce, but carry the mind to something faither 
Love IS always follow’d by a desire of the happiness of the 
person belov’d, and an aversion to his miseiy : As hatred 
produces a desire of the misery and an aversion to the 
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Rappiaess of the person hated. So remartable a difference 
betwixt these two sets of passions of pride and humility^ love 
and hatred, which in so many other particulars correspond 
to each other, merits our attention.^ 

The conjunction of this desire and aversion with love and 
hatred may be accounted for by two different hypotheses. 
The first is, that love and hatred have not only a cause^ which 
excites them, viz, pleasure and pain , and an object^ to which 
they are directed, viz, a person or thinking being; but like- 
wise an endy which they endeavour to attain, viz the happi- 
ness or misery of the person belov’d or hated; all which 
views, mixing together, make only one passion. According 
to this system, love is nothing but the desire of happiness 
to another person, and hatred that of misery. The deshe 
and aversion constitute the very nature of love and hatred. 
They are not only inseparable but the same. 

But this IS evidently contrary to experience Bor tho’ ^tis 
certain we never love any person without desiring his happi- 
ness, nor hate any without wishing his misery, yet these 
desires arise only upon the ideas of the happiness or misery 
of our friend or enemy being presented by the imagination, 
and are not absolutely essential to love and hatred. They 
are the most obvious and natural sentiments of these affec- 
tions, but not the only ones. The passions may express 
themselves in a hundred ways, and may subsist a con- 
siderable time, without our reflecting on the happiness or 
misery of their objects; which clearly proves, that these 
desiies are not the same with love and hatred, nor make 
any essential part of them. 

We may, theiefore, infer, that benevolence and anger are 
passions different from love and hatred, and only conjoin’d 
with them, by the original constitution of the mind. As 
nature has given to the body certain appetites and mclina- 
tions, which she encreases, diminishes, or changes according 
to the situation of the fluids or solids, she has pioceeded in 
the same manner with the mind According as we are 
possess’d with love or hatred, the correspondent desire of the 
happiness or misery of the person, who is the object of these 
passions, arises m the mind, and vanes with each variation 
of these opposite passions. This order of things, ab- 
stractedly consider’d, is not necessary. Love and hatred 
[ ^ Introd Sect 41 — Ed ] 
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migM have been unattended with any such desires^ or their SECT 
particular connexion might have been entirely reveis^d. If , 
nature had so pleas’d, love might have had the same effect of tenevo- 
as hatred, and hatred as love. I see no contradiction in leaf’s and 
. supposing a desire of producing misery annex’d to love, and 
of happiness to hatred. If the sensation of the passion and 
desire be opposite, nature cou’d have alter’d the sensation 
■without altermg the tendency of the desire, and by that 
means made them compatible with each other. 

Sect. VII. — Of Compassion. 

But tho’ the desire of the happiness or misery of others, 
according to the love or hatred we bear them, be an arbitrary 
and original instinct implanted in our nature, we find it may 
be counterfeited on many occasions, and may arise fiom 
secondary principles. P^ty is a concern for, and mahce a joy 
in the misery of others, without any friendship or enmity to 
occasion this concern or ]oy.^ We pity even strangers, and 
such as are perfectly indifferent to us : And if our lU-will 
to another proceed from any harm or injury, it is not, pro- 
perly speaking, malice, but revenge. But if we examine 
these affections of pity and malice, we shall find them to be 
secondary ones, arising from original affections, which are 
varied by some particular turn of thought and imagmabon. 

’Twill be easy to explain the passion of pity, from the 
precedent reasoning concerning sympathy. We have a lively 
idea of every thing related to us. AU human creatures are 
related to us by resemblance. Their persons, therefore, 
their mterests, their passions, their pains and pleasures must 
strike upon us m a lively manner, and produce an emotion 
similar to the original one , since a lively idea is easily con- 
verted into an impression. If this be true in general, it 
must be more so of affliction and sorrow. These have always 
a stronger and more lasting mfluence than any pleasure or 
enjoyment. 

A spectator of a tragedy passes thro’ a long train of giief, 
terror, indignation, and other affections, which the poet 
represents m the persons he introduces. As many tragedies 
end happily, and no excellent one can be compos’d without 
some reverses of fortune, the spectator must sympathize with 
all these changes, and receive the fictitious joy as well as 
[* Intiod Sect 43 — Ed ] 
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every oilier passion. Unless, therefore, it be asserted, that 
every distinct passion is communicated by a distinct original 
quality, and is not derived from the general piinciple of 
sympathy above- explained, it must be allowed, that all of 
them arise from that principle. To except any one in 
particular must appear highly unreasonable. As they aie 
all first present in the mind of one person, and afterwards * 
appear in the mind of another ; and as the manner of their 
appearance, first as an idea, then as an impression, is in 
every case the same, the transition must arise from the same 
principle. I am at least sure, that this method of reasoning 
■wou’d be consider’d as certain, either in natural philosophy 
or common life. 

Add to this, that pity depends, in a great measure, on 
the contiguity, and even sight of the object; w^hich is a 
pi oof, that ’tis deriv’d from the imagination. ETot to men- 
tion that women and children are most subject to pity, as 
being most guided by that faculty. The same mfiiinity, 
which makes them faint at the sight of a naked sword, tho’ 
in the hands of their best friend, makes them pity extremely 
those, whom they find in any grief or affliction. Those 
philosophers, who deiive this passion from I know not what 
subtile reflections on the instability of foitune, and our 
being liable to the same miseries we behold, wiU find this 
observation contrary to them among a great many othei s, 
which it were easy to produce. 

There lemains only to take notice of a pretty remarkable 
phenomenon of this passion ; which is, that the commu- 
nicated passion of sympathy sometimes acquires strength 
from the weakness of its original, and even arises by a tran- 
sition from affections, which have no existence. Thus when 
a person obtains any honourable office, or inherits a great 
fortune, we are always the more rejoic’d for his prosperity, 
the less sense he seems to have of it, and the greater 
equanimity and indiffeience he shews in its enjoyment. In 
like manner a man, who is not dejected by misfortunes, is 
the more lamented on account of his patience ; and if that 
vrrtue extends so far as utteily to remove all sense of un- 
easiness, it still farther encreases our compassion. When a 
I)erson of merit falls into what is vulgarly esteem’d a great 
misfortune, we form a notion of his condition ; and carrying 
our fancy from the cause to the usual effect, first conceive a 
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lively idea of Ms sorrow, and then feel an impression of it, SEOT 
entirely over-looking- that greatness of mind, which elevates . 
him above such emotions, or only considering it so far as to of com- 
encrease our admmation, love and tenderness for him. We passion, 
find from experience, that such a degree of passion is usually 
connected with such a misfortune ; and tho^ there be an 
exception in the present case, yet the imagination is affected 
by the general rule, and makes us conceive a lively idea of 
the passion, or rather feel the passion itself, in the same 
manner, as if the person were really actuated by it. From 
the same principles we blush for the conduct of those, who 
behave themselves foolishly before us ; and that tho’ they 
shew no sense of shame, nor seem in the least conscious of 
their foUy. All this proceeds from sympathy ; but ^tis of a 
partial kmd, and views its objects only on one side, without 
considering the other, which has a contrary efPect, and wou’d 
entirely destroy that emotion, which arises from the first 
appearance. 

We have also instances, wherein an mdifiference and in- 
sensibility under misfortune encreases our concern for the 
misfortunate, even tho’ the indifference proceed not fiom 
any virtue and magnanimity. ’Tis an aggravation of a 
murder, that it was committed upon persons asleep and in 
perfect security ; as historians readily observe of any infant 
prince, who is captive m the hands of his enemies, that he 
IS more worthy of compassion the less sensible he is of his 
miserable condition. As we oui selves are here acquainted 
with the wretched situation of the person, it gives us a 
lively idea and sensation of sorrow, which is the passion 
that generally attends it 5 and this idea becomes still more 
lively, and the sensation more violent by a contrast with that 
secuiity and indifference, which we observe in the person 
himself. A contrast of any kind never fails to affect the 
imagination, especially when presented by the subject; and 
^tis on the imagmation that pity entirely depends.^ 

^ To prevent all ambiguity, I mufet ob- cularly when it is oppos’d to the undor- 
sorye, that where I oppose the imagina- standing, I understand the same faculty, 
tion to the memory, I mean in general excluding only our demonstiativo and 
the faculty that piesents our fiinter probahlo reasonings ^ 
ideas In all other places, and pirti- 

[i Of Vol I. Pait in Sect 9, note,— Ed ] 
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Sect. Till — Of Malice and Unvy> 

We must now proceed to account for tlie passion of mahct^ 
wRicii imitates the effects of hatred, as pity does those of 
love; and gives ns a joy in the sufPerings and miseries of 
others, without any offence or injury on their pait. 

So httle are men govern’d by reason in their sentiments 
and opinions^ that they always judge more of objects by com- 
parison than from their intrinsic worth and value. When the 
mind considers, or is accustom’d to, any degree of perfection, 
whatever falls short of it, tho’ really esteemable, has not- 
withstanding the same effect upon the passions, as what is 
defective and ill. This is an or'tginal quality of the soul, and 
simdai to what we have every day experience of in our 
bodies. Let a man heat one hand and cool the other ; the 
same water wiU, at the same time, seem both hot and cold, 
according to the disposition of the different organs. A small 
degree of any quality, succeeding a gi eater, produces the 
same sensation, as if less than it really is, and even some- 
times as the opposite quality. Any gentle pain, that follows 
a violent one, seems as nothing, or rather becomes a pleasnie, 
as on the other hand a violent pam, succeeding a gentle one, 
is doubly grievous and uneasy. 

This no one can doubt of with regard to our passions 
and sensations. But there may arise some difficulty with 
regard to our ideas and objects. When an object augments 
or dimmishes to the eye or imagination from a compaiison 
with others, the image and idea of the object are stiR the 
same, and are equally extended in the retina, and in the 
brain or organ of perception. The eyes refract the rays of 
light, and the optic nerves convey the images to the brain in 
the very same maimer, whether a gi eat or small object has 
preceded ; nor does even the imagmation alter the dimensions 
of its object on account of a compaiison with others. The 
question then is, how from the same impression and the same 
idea we can form such different judgments concerning the 
same object, and at one time admire its bulk, and at another 
despise its httleness. This variation in our judgments must 
certainly proceed from a variation in some perception ; hut 
as the variation lies not in the immediate impression or idea 
of the object, it must lie in some other impression, that ac- 
companies it. 
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111 order to explain this matter, I shall just touch upon two 
principles, one of which shall be more fully explain’d in the 
progress of this treatise; the other has been already ac- 
counted for I beheye it may safely be establish’d for a 
geneial maxim, that no object is presented to the senses, nor 
image form’d in the fancy, but what is accompany’d with 
some emotion or movement of spirits proportion’d to it ; and 
however custom may make us insensible of this sensation, 
and cause us to confound it with the object or idea, ’twill be 
easy, by careful and exact experiments, to separate and dis- 
tinguish them. For to instance only m the cases of ex- 
tension and number ; ’tis evident, that any very bulky object, 
such as the ocean, an extended plam, a vast chain of moun- 
tains, a wide forest; or any very numerous collection of objects, 
such as an army, a fleet, a crowd, excite in the mind a sen- 
sible emotion , and that the admiration, which arises on the 
appearance of such objects, is one of the most lively pleasures, 
which human nature is capable of enjoying. Nfow as this 
admiration encreases or diminishes by the encrease or dimin- 
ution of the objects, we may conclude, according to our fore- 
going^ principles, that ’tis a compound effect, pioceeding 
from the conjunction of the several effects, which aiise from 
each part of the cause. Every part, then, of extension, and 
every unite of number has a separate emotion attending it, 
when conceiv’d by the mind , and tho’ that emotion be not 
always agreeable, yet by its conjunction with others, and by 
its agitating the spirits to a just pitch, it contributes to the 
production of admiration, which is always agreeable. If 
this be allow’d with respect to extension and number, we 
can make no difficulty with respect to virtue and vice, wit 
and folly, riches and poverty, happmess and misery, and 
other objects of that kind, which are always attended with 
an evident emotion. 

The second principle I shall take notice of is that of our 
adherence to general 7ules ; which has such a mighty mfluence 
on the actions and understanding, and is able to impose on 
the very senses. When an object is found by expeiience to be 
always accompany’d with another, whenever the fiist object 
appears, tho’ chang’d in veiy material circumstances; we 
naturally fly to the conception of the second, and foim an 
idea of it in as lively and strong a manner, as if we had 
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PART infer’d its existence by the jnstest and most authentic con- 
■ ^ elusion of onr niiderstanding. NTothing can undeceive ns, 

Of lore and even onr senses, which, instead of correcting this false 

hatred. judgment, are often perverted by it, and seem to anthoiize 
its errors. 

The conclusion T draw from these two principles, join’d 
to the influence of compaiison above-mention’d, is very short 
and decisive. Every object is attended with some emotion 
proportion’d to it; a great object with a great emotion, a 
small object with a small emotion. A gieat object^ therefore, 
succeeding a small one makes a great emohon succeed a small 
one. Now a great emotion succeeding a small one becomes 
still greater, and rises beyond its ordinary proportion. But 
as theie is a certain degree of an emotion^ which commonly 
attends every magnitude of an object; when the emotion 
encreases, we naturally imagine that the object has likewise 
encreas’d. The effect conveys onr view to its usual cause, 
a ceitain degree of emotion to a certain magnitude of the 
object; nor do we consider, that comparison may change 
the emotion without changmg any thmg in the object. 
Those, who are acq[uaiiited with the metaphysical part of 
optics, and know how we transfer the judgments and con- 
clusions of the understanding to the senses, will easily con- 
ceive this whole operation. 

But leaving this new discovery of an impression, that 
secretly attends every idea ; we must at least allow of that 
principle, from whence the discovery arose, that objects ajppear 
greater or less by a comjyarison w^th others. We have so many 
instances of this, that it is impossible we can dispute its 
veracity ; and ’tis from this principle I derive the passions 
of malice and envy. 

’Tis evident we must receive a greater or less satisfaction 
or uneasiness from reflecting on our own condition and 
circumstances, in proportion as they appear more or less 
fortunate or unhappy, m proportion to the degrees of riches, 
and power, and merit, and reputation, which we think our- 
selves possest of. Now as we seldom judge of objects from 
their intrinsic value, but form our notions of them from a 
comparison with other objects ; it follows, that according as 
we observe a gi eater or less share of happiness or misery in 
others, we must make an estimate of our own, and feel a 
consequent pam or pleasure. The misery of another gives 
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•us a more lively idea of our happiness, and his happiness of SECT. 

our misery. The former, therefore, produces delight 5 and 

the latter uneasiness. Of malice 

Here then is a kind of pity reverst, or contrary sensations 
arising m the beholder, from those which are felt by the 
person, whom he considers. In geneial we may observe, 
that in all kinds of comparison an object makes us always 
receive from another, to which it is compar’d, a sensation 
contrary to what arises from itself in its direct and immediate 
survey. A small object makes a great one appear still greater, 

A great object makes a little one appear less. Deformity of 
itself produces uneasiness ; but makes us receive new pleasure 
by its contrast with a beautiful object, whose beauty is 
augmented by it; as on the other hand, beauty, which of 
itself produces pleasure, makes us receive a new pain by 
the contrast with any thing ugly, whose deformity it aug- 
ments. The case, therefore, must be the same with happiness 
and misery. The direct survey of another’s pleasuie naturally 
gives us pleasure, and therefore produces pain when com- 
par’d with OUT own. His pain, consider’d in itself, is painful 
to us, but augments the idea of our own happiness, and gives 
us pleasure. 

Hor will it appear strange, that we may feel a reverst 
sensation from the happiness and misery of others , since 
we find the same comparison may give us a kind of malice 
against ourselves, and make us rejoice for our pains, and 
grieve for onr pleasures. Thus the prospect of past pain is 
agreeable, when we are satisfied with our present condition ; 
as on the other hand our past pleasures give us uneasiness, 
when we enjoy nothing at present equal to them. The com- 
parison being the same, as when we reflect on the sentiments 
of others, must be attended with the same effects. 

Hay a person may extend this malice against himself, even 
to his present fortune, and carry it so far as designedly to 
seek affliction, and encrease his pams and sorrows. This 
may happen upon two occasions Upon the distress 

and misfortune of a friend, or person dear to him Secondly ^ 

Upon the feeling any remorses for a crime, of which he has 
been guilty. ’Tis from the principle of comparison that both 
these irregular appetites for evil arise. A person, who in- 
dulges himself in any pleasure, while his friend lies under 
affliction, feels the reflected uneasiness from his friend 
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more sensibly by a comparison witb the original pleasme, 
wbicb be bimself enjoys. This contrasty indeed, ought also to 
inliven the present pleasure. But as grief is here suppos’d to 
be the predominant passion, every addition falls to that side, 
and IS swallow’d up in it, without operating in the least upon 
the contrary affection. ’Tis the same case with those pen- 
ances, which men inflict on themselves for their past sms 
and failings. When a criminal reflects on the punishment 
he deserves, the ]dea of it is magnify ’d by a comparison with 
his present ease and satisfaction 5 which forces him, m a 
manner, to seek uneasiness, in order to avoid so disagreeable 
a contiast. 

This reasoning will account for the origin of envy as well 
as of malice. The only difference betwixt. these passions lies 
in this, that envy is excited by some present enjoyment of 
another, which by comparison diminishes our idea of our 
ovm : Whereas malice is the unproYok’d desire of producing 
evil to another, in order to reap a pleasure from the com- 
parison. The enjoyment, which is the object of envy, is 
commonly superior to our own. A superiority naturally 
seems to overshade us, and presents a disagreeable com- 
parison. But even in the case of an inferiority, we Hill 
desire a greater distance, in order to augment still more the 
idea of ourself. When this distance diminishes, the com- 
parison is less to our advantage ; and consequently gives us 
less pleasure, and is even disagreeable. Hence arises that 
species of envy, which men feel, when they perceive their 
inferiors approaching or overtaking them in the pursuit of 
glory or happiness. In this envy we may see the effects of 
comparison twice repeated A man, who compares himself 
to his inferior, receives a pleasure from the comparison : And 
when the inferiority decreases by the elevation of the in- 
ferior, what shou’d only have been a decrease of pleasure, 
becomes a real pam, by a new comparison with its preceding 
condition. 

’Tis worthy of observation concerning that envy, which 
arises from a superiority in others, that ’tis not the gieat 
disproportion betwisf ourselves and another, which produces 
it ; but on the contrary, our proximity. A common soldier 
bears no such envy to his general as to his sergeant or cor- 
poral 5 nor does an eminent writer meet with so great jealousy 
in common hackney scriblers, as in authors, that more nearly 
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approach him. It may, indeed, he thought, that the greater sect 
the disproportion is, the greater must be the uneasiness from 
the comparison But we may consider on the other hand, Of malice 
that the great disproportion cuts otP the relation, and either 
keeps us from comparing ourselves with what is remote from 
us, or diminishes the effects of the comparison. Resemblance 
and proximity always produce a relabion of ideas ; and wheie 
you destroy these ties, however other accidents may bring 
two ideas together ; as they have no bond or connecting 
quality to join them in the imagination ; ^tis impossible they 
can remain long united, or have any considerable influence 
on each other. 

I have observed in considering the nature of ambition, that 
the great feel a double pleasure in authority fiom the com- 
parison of their own condition with that of their slaves ; and 
this comparison has a double influence, because ’tis natural, 
and presented by the subject When the fancy, in the com- 
parison of objects, passes not easily from the one object to 
the other, the action of the mind is, in a great measure, broke, 
and the fancy, in considering the second object, begins, as it 
were, upon a new footing. The impression, which attends 
every object, seems not gi eater m that case by succeeding a 
less of the same kind , hut these two impressions are distinct, 
and produce then' distinct effects, without any communica,- 
tion together. The want of relation in the ideas breaks the 
relation of the impressions, and by such a sejiaration pre- 
vents their mutual operation and influence 

To confirm this we may observe, that the proximity in the 
degree of merit is not alone sufficient to give rise to envy, 
but must be assisted by other lelations. A poet is not apt 
to envy a philosopher, or a poet of a different kind, of a dif- 
ferent nation, or of a diffeient age. All these differences 
prevent or weaken the comparison, and consequently the 
passion. 

This too is the reason, why all objects appear great or little, 
merely by a compa-nsoru with those of the same species A 
mountain neither magnifies nor diminishes a hoise in our 
eyes ; but when a Flemish and a Welsh horse are seen to- 
gether, the one appears greater and the other less, than when 
view’d apart. 

From the same principle we may account for that remark 
of historians, that any party in a civil wai always choose to 
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call 111 a foreign enemy at any hazard rather than submit 
to their fellow- citizens. Gmcciardin applies this remark to 
the wars in Italy, where the relations betwixt the different 
states aie, properly speaking, nothing but of name, language, 
and contiguity. Yet even these relations, when join’d with 
superiority, by making the comparison more natural, make it 
likewise more grievous, and cause men to search for some 
other superiority, which may be attended with no relation, 
and by that means may have a less sensible influence on the 
imagination. The mmd quickly perceives its several advan- 
tages and disadvantages ; and finding its situation to be most 
uneasy, where superiority is conjoin’d with other lelations, 
seeks its repose as much as possible, by their separation, and 
by breaking that association of ideas, which renders the 
comparison so much more natural and efficacious. When it 
cannot break the association, it feels a stronger desire to le- 
move the superiority 5 and this is the reason why travellers 
are commonly so lavish of then praises to the Chinese and 
Persians, at the same time, that they depreciate those neigh- 
bouring nations, which may stand upon a foot of rivalship 
with their native country. 

These examples from history and common experience are 
rich and curious , but we may find parallel ones in the arts, 
which are no less remarkable. Shou’d an author compose a 
treatise, of which one part was serious and profound, another 
light and humorous, every one wou’d condemn so strange a 
mixture, and wou’d accuse him of the neglect of all rules of 
art and criticism. These rules of art are founded on the 
qualities of human nature ; and the quality of human nature, 
which requires a consistency in every performance, is that 
which renders the mind incapable of passing m a moment 
from one passion and disposition to a quite different one. 
Yet this makes us not blame Mr. Prior for joining his Alma 
and his Solomon in the same volume , tho’ that admirable 
poet has succeeded perfectly well in the gaiety of the one, as 
well as in the melancholy of the other. Even supposing the 
reader shou’d peiuse these two compositions without any m- 
terval, he wou’d feel little or no difficulty m the change of 
passions : Why, but because he considers these performances 
as entirely different, and by this break in the ideas, breaks 
the progress of the affections, and hinders the one from in- 
fl.uencing or contradicting the other ? 
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An heroic and burlesque design, united in one picture, 
■wouM be monstrous , tbo’ we place two pictures of so oppo- 
site a character in the same chamber, and even close by each 
other, without any scruple or difficulty. 

In a word, no ideas can affect each other, either by com- 
parison, or by the passions they separately produce, unless 
they be united together by some relation, which may cause 
an easy transition of the ideas, and consequently of the 
emotions or impressions, attending the ideas , and may pre- 
serve the one impression in the passage of the imagination 
to the object of the other. This principle is very remarkable, 
because it is analogous to what we have observ’d both con- 
cerning the understanding and the passions. Suppose two 
objects to be presented to me, which are not connected by 
any kind of relation. Suppose that each of these objects 
sepal ately produces a passion; and that these two passions 
aie in themselves contrary : We find from expeiience, that 
the want of relation m the objects or ideas hiudeis the 
natmal contrariety of the passions, and that the break in 
the tiansition of the thought removes the affections from 
each other, and prevents their opposition. ’Tis the same 
case with comparison; and from both these phseuomena we 
may safely conclude, that the relation of ideas must foi ward 
the transition of impressions ; since its absence alone is able 
to prevent it, and to separate what naturally should have 
operated upon each other. When the absence of an object 
or quality removes any usual or natural effect, we may cer- 
tainly conclude that its presence contributes to the production 
of the effect. 

Sect. TX . — Of the Mixture of Benevolence and Anger with 
Compassion and Malice, 

Thus we have endeavour’d to account for pity and malice. 
Both these affections arise from the imagination, according 
to the light, in which it places its object. When our fancy 
considers directly the sentiments of others, and enters deep 
into them, it makes us sensible of all the passions it suiweys, 
but in a particular manner of grief or soirow. On the 
contrary, when we compare the sentiments of others to our 
own, we feel a sensation directly opposite to the oiigmaloiie, 
viz, a joy from the giief of others, and a giief from then joy. 
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But these are only the first foundations of the affections of 
pity and malice. Other passions are afterwards confounded 
with them. There is always a mixture of love or tenderness 
with pity, and of hatred or anger with malice. But it must 
be confessed, that this nnxtuie seems at fiist sight to he con- 
tiadictory to my system. Bor as pity is an uneasiness, and 
malice a joy, arising from the misery of others, pity should 
naturally, as m all other cases, produce hatred 5 and malice, 
love.^ This contradiction I endeavour to reconcile, after the 
following manner. 

In order to cause a transition of passions, there is re- 
quired a double 1 elation of impressions and ideas, nor is one 
relation sufficient to produce this effect. But that we may 
undeistaiid the full force of this double relation, we must 
consider, that ’tis not the pi esent sensation alone or momen- 
tary pain or pleasure, which determines the character of any 
passion, but the whole bent or tendency of it from the begin- 
ning to the end. One impiession maybe related to another, 
not only when their sensations are resembling, as we have all 
along suppos’d m the preceding cases , but also when their 
impulses or directions are similar and coriespondent. This 
cannot take place with regard to pride and humility, because 
these are only pure sensations, without any direction or ten- 
dency to action. We are, therefore, to look for mstances of 
this peculiar relation of impressions only in such affections, 
as are attended with a ceitain appetite or desire; such as 
those of love and hati'ed. 

Benevolence or the appetite, which attends love, is a desire 
of the happmess of the person belov’d, and an aveision to 
his misery ; as anger or the appetite, which attends hatred, 
IS a desire of the misery of the person hated, and an aversion 
to his happiness. A desire, theiefore, of the happiness of 
another, and aversion to his misery, are similar to benevo- 
lence, and a desiie of his misery and aveision to his happi- 
ness are correspondent to anger. Now pity is a desire of 
happiness to another, and aversion to his misery ; as malice 
IS the conti'ary appetite. Pity, then, is related to benevo- 
lence; and malice to anger: And as benevolence has been 
aheady found to be connected with love, by a natural and 
original quality, and anger with hatred; ’tis by this chain 
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the passions of pity and malice are connected with love and SECT 
hatred.^ > — — > 

This hypothesis is founded on sufficient experience. A of the 
man, who from any motives has entertain’d a resolution of 
performing an action, naturally runs into every other view or lence, &c 
motive, which may fortify that resolution, and give it autho- 
rity and influence on the mind. To confirm us m any design, 
we search for motives drawn from interest, from honour*, from 
duty. What wonder, then, that pity and benevolence, malice 
and anger, being the same desires arising from different 
principles, shou’d so totally mix together as to be undis- 
tinguishable P As to the connexion betwixt benevolence and 
love, anger and hatred, being or%gvYial and primary, it admits 
of no difficulty. , 

We may add to this another experiment, viz, that benevo- 
lence and anger, and consequently love and hatred, arise 
when our happiness or misery have any dependance on the 
happiness or miseiy of another person, without any farther 
relation I donbt not but this experiment will appear so sin- 
gular as to excuse us for stopping a moment to consider it. 

Suppose, that two persons of the same trade shou’d seek 
employment in a town, that is not able to maintain both, 

’tis plam the success of one is perfectly incompatible with 
that of the other, and that whatever is for the mteiest of 
either is contrary to that of his rival, and so v%c& versa. Sup- 
pose again, that two merchants, tho’ living m different parts 
of the world, shou’d enter into co-partnership together, the 
advantage or loss of one becomes immediately the advantage 
or loss of his partner, and the same fortune necessarily 
attends both. Now ^tis evident, that in the first case,hatied 
always follows upon the contiariety of mterests ; as in the 
second, love arises from their union. Let us consider to 
what principle we can ascribe these passions. 

’Tis plam they aiise not fiom the double relations of im- 
pressions and ideas, if we regard only the present sensation. 

For taking the first case of rivalship ; tho’ the pleasure and 
advantage of an antagonist necessarily causes my pain and 
loss, yet to counter-ballance this, his pain and loss causes my 
pleasure and advantage ; and supposing him to be unsuccess- 
ful, I may by this means receive from hun a supeiior degree 
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PART of satisfaction. In the same manner the success of a partner 
. rejoices me, but then his misfortunes afflict me in an equal 
Of love and proportion, and 'tis easy to imagine, that the latter senti- 
hatred. ment may in many cases preponderate. But whether the 
fortune of a rival or partner be good or bad, I always hate 
the former and love the latter. 

This love of a partner cannot proceed from the relation or 
connexion betwixt us , in the same manner as I love a brother 
or countryman. A rival has almost as close a relation to 
me as a paitner. For as the pleasure of the latter causes 
my pleasure, and his pain my pain ; so the pleasuie of the 
former causes my pain, and his pain my pleasure. The con- 
nexion, then, of cause and effect is the same in both cases ; 
and if in the one case, the cause and effect has a farther re- 
lation of resemblance, they have that of contrariety in the 
other; which, being also a species of resemblance, leaves 
the matter pretty equal. 

The only explication, then, we can give of this phsenome- 
non IS deriv’d from that principle of a parallel du’ection 
above-men tion’d Our concern for our own mterest gives 
us a pleasure in the pleasuie, and a pain in the pain of a 
partner, after the same manner as by sympathy we feel a 
sensation conespondent to those, which appear in any per- 
son, who IS present with us. On the other hand, the same 
concern for our interest makes ns feel a pain in the pleasure, 
and a pleasure in the pain of a rival , and in short the same 
contrariety of sentiments as arises from comparison and 
malice. Since, therefore, a parallel direction of the affections, 
proceeding from mterest, can give rise to benevolence or 
anger, no wonder the same parallel direction, deriv’d from 
sympathy and from comparison, shou’d have the same effect 

In geneial we may observe, that ’tis impossible to do good 
to otheis, from whatever motive, without feelmg some touches 
of kindness and good-will towards ’em ; as the injuries we do, 
not only cause hatred in the person, who suffers them, but 
even in ourselves These phtenomena, mdeed, may in part 
be accounted for from other principles. 

But here there occurs a considerable objection, which ’twill 
be necessary to examme before we proceed any farther. I 
have endeavour’d to prove, that power and riches, or poverty 
and meanness ; which give rise to love or hatred, without 
pioducing any original pleasure or uneasiness; operate upon 
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iis by means of a secondary sensation deriv’d from a sym- 
pathy with that pain or satisfaction, which they produce in 
the person, who possesses them. From a sympathy with his 
pleasure there arises love; from that with his uneasiness, 
hatred. But ’tis a maxim, which I have just now establish’d, 
and which is absolutely necessary to the exphcation of the 
phsenomena of pity and malice, ‘^That ’tis not the present 
sensation or momentary pain or pleasure, which determines 
the character of any passion, but the general bent or ten- 
^^dency of it from the beginning to the end,” For this 
reason, pity or a sympathy with pain produces love, and that 
because it interests us in the fortunes of others, good or bad, 
and gives us a secondary sensation correspondent to the 
primary; in which it has the same influence with love and 
benevolence. Since then this rule holds good in one case, 
why does it not prevail throughout, and why does sympathy 
in uneasiness ever produce any passion beside good-will and 
kindness ? Is it becommg a philosopher to alter his method of 
reasonmg, and run from one principle to its contrary, accoi fl- 
ing to the particular phenomenon, which he wou’d explain ? 

I have mention’d two different causes, horn which a tran- 
sition of passion may arise, v^z, a double relation of ideas and 
impressions, and what is similar to it, a conformity in the 
tendency and direction of any two desires, which aiise fiora 
different principles. Now I assert, that when a syinx^athy 
with uneasiness is weak, it produces hatred or contempt by 
the former cause ; when strong, it produces love oi tender- 
ness by the latter. This is the solution of the foiegomg 
difficulty, which seems so urgent; and this is a principle 
founded on such evident arguments, that we ought to have 
establish’d it, even tho’ it were not necessary to the ex-* 
plication of any pheenoinenon. 

’Tis certam, that sympathy is not always limited to the 
present moment, but that we often feel by communication 
the pams and pleasures of others, which are not m being, and 
which we only anticipate by the force of imagination. For 
supposing I saw a person perfectly unknown to me, who, 
while asleep in the fields, was in danger of being trod under 
foot by horses, I shou’d immediately lun to his assistance; 
and in this I shou’d be actuated by the same pimciple of 
sympathy, whu'h makes me concern’d for the present sorrows 
of a stranger. The baie mention of this i>s sufficient Sym- 
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P^T patty teing notting but a lively idea converted into an 
— . impression, ^tis evident, that, in consideiing the future pos^ 
Ofloyeand sible Or probable condition of any person, we may enter into 
hatred vivid a conception as to make it our own concern; 

and by that means be sensible of pains and pleasures, which 
neither belong to ourselves, nor at the present instant have 
any real existence. 

But however we may look forward to the future in sym- 
pathizing with any person, the extending of our sympathy 
depends m a great measure u^ion our sense of his present 
condition, ^Tis a great effort of imagination, to form such 
lively ideas even of the present sentiments of others as to 
feel these very sentiments ; hut his impossible we con’d 
extend this sympathy to the future, without being aided 
by some circumstance m the present, which strikes upon 
us in a hvely manner. When the present misery of another 
has any strong influence upon me, the vivacity of the con- 
ception IS not confin’d m^ely to its imnaediate object, but 
diffuses its influence over all the related ideas, and gives 
me a lively notion of aU the circumstances of that person, 
whether past, present, or future; possible, probable or certain. 
By means of this lively notion I am interested in them ; 
take part with them , and feel a sympathetic motion in my 
breast, confoimable to whatever I imagine in his. If I di- 
mmish the vivacity of the first conception, I diminish that 
of the related ideas, as pipes can convey no more water 
than what aiises at the fountain. By this dimmntion I 
destroy the future prospect, which, is necessary to interest 
me perfectly in the fortunes of another. I may feel the 
present impression, but carry niy sympathy no farther, and 
never transfuse the force of the first conception into my 
ideas of the related objects. If it be another’s misery, which 
is presented in this feeble manner, I receive it by communi- 
cation, and am affected with all the passions related to it : 
But as I am not so much interested as to concern myself in 
his good fortune, as well as his bad, I never feel the ex- 
tensive sympathy, nor the passions related to 

Now in order to know what passions are related to these 
different kinds of sympathy, we must consider, that benevo- 
lence is an original pleasure aiising from the pleasure of the 
person belov’d, and a pain proceeding from his pain : From 
which correspondence of impressions there arises a sub- 
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sequent desire of liis pleasure, and aversion to liis pain.^ In SECT 
order, tlien, to make a passion run parallel with benevolence, . ^ ^ 
^tis requisite we should feel these double impressions, corre- of tlie 
spondent to those of the person, whom we consider ; nor is ^n^ture of 
any one of them alone sufficient for that purpose. When we leTce^^&c. 
sympathize only with one impression, and that a painful one, 
this sympathy is related to anger and to hatred, upon account 
of the uneasiness it conveys to us. But as the extensive or 
limited sympathy depends upon the foice of the first sym- 
pathy ; it follows, that the passion of love or hatred depends 
upon the same principle. A strong impression, when com- 
municated, gives a double tendency of the passions ; which 
is related to benevolence and love by a similarity of di- 
rection, however painful the first impression might have 
been, A weak impression, that is painful, is related to anger 
and hatred by the resemblance of sensations. Benevolence, 
therefore, arises from a great degree of misery, or any de- 
gree strongly sympathiz’d with : Hatred or contempt from 
a small degree, or one weakly sympathiz’d with ; which is the 
piinciple I intended to prove and explam. 

Hor have we only our reason to trust to for this principle, 
but also experience. A certain degree of poverty produces 
contempt , but a degree beyond causes compassion and good- 
will We may nnder- value a peasant or servant ; but when 
the misery of a beggar appears very gieat, or is painted m 
very lively colours, we sympathize with him m his afflictions, 
and feel m our heart evident touches of pity and benevolence. 

The same object causes contrary passions accordmg to its 
different degrees The passions, therefoie, must depend 
upon principles, that operate in such ceitam degrees, ac- 
cording to my hypothesis. The encrease of the sympathy 
has evidently the same effect as the enciease of the miseiy. 

A barren and desolate country always seems ugly and dis- 
agreeable, and commonly inspires us with contempt for the 
inhabitants. This deformity, however, proceeds in a great 
measure from a sympathy with the inhabitants, as has been 
already observ’d; but it is only a weak one, and reaches no 
faither than the immediate sensation, which is disagreeable. 

The view of a city in ashes conveys benevolent sentiments; 
because we there enter so deep mto the interests of the 
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PART miserable inhabitants, as to wish for their prosperity, as well 
s ^ as feel their adversity. 

Ofiovoand But tho^ the force of the impression generally produces pity 

liatred, benevolence, ^tis certain, that being cairy’d too far it 

ceases to haye that effect. This, perhaps, may be worth our 
notice. When the uneasiness is either small in itself, or re- 
mote from us, it engages not the imagination, nor is able 
to convey an equal concern for the future and contingent 
good, as for the present and real evil. Upon its acquiring 
greater force, we become so interested m the concerns of the 
person, as to be sensible both of his good and bad fortune ; 
and from that compleat sympathy there arises pity and bene- 
volence. But ^twill easily be imagm’d, that where the present 
evil strikes with more than ordmary force^ it may entirely en- 
gage our attention, and prevent that double sympathy, above- 
mentioned. Thus we find, that tho’ every one, but especially 
women, are apt to contract a kindness for criminals, who go 
to the scaffold, and readily imagine them to be uncommonly 
handsome and well-shaped , yet one, who is present at the 
cruel execution of the rack, feels no such tender emotions ; 
but IS in a manner overcome with horror, and has no leisure 
to temper this uneasy sensation by any opposite sympathy. 

But the instance, which makes the most clearly for my 
hypothesis, is that wherein by a change of the objects we 
separate the double sympathy even from a midling degree of 
the passion ; in which case we find, that pity, instead of 
producing love and tenderness as usual, always gives rise to 
the contrary affection. When we observe a person in mis- 
fortunes, we are affected wath pity and love : but the author 
of that misfoitune becomes the object of our strongest hatied, 
and is the more detested in propoition to the degree of our 
compassion. Now for what reason shou’d the same passion 
of pity produce love to the person, who suffers the misfortune, 
and hatied to the person, who causes it, unless it be because 
m the latter case the author bears a relation only to the 
misfortune ; whereas in considering the sufferer we carry our 
view on every side, and wish for his prosperity, as well as 
are sensible of his affliction ? 

I shall just observe, before I leave the present subject, 
that this phsenomenon of the double sympathy, and its ten- 
dency to cause love, may contribute to the production of the 
kindness, which we natuially bear our relations and ac- 
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Of the 
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Sect. X , — Of Resjped and Contempt 

There now remains only to explain the passions of respect 
and contempt^ along with the amorous affection, in order to 
understand all the passions which have any mixture of love 
or hatred. Let us begin with respect and contempt. 

In considering the quahties and circumstances of others, 
we may either regard them as they i eally are m themselves ; 
or may make a comparison betwixt them and our own quah- 
ties and circumstances ; or may join these two methods of 
consideration. The good qualities of others, from the first 
point of view, produce love, from the second, humility ; and 
from the thud, respect ; which is a mixture of these two 
passions. Their bad qualities, after the same manner, cause 
either hatred, or pride, or contempt, according to the light 
m which we survey them. 

That there is a mixture of pride in contempt, and of 
humility in respect, is, I think, too evident, from their very 
feehng or appearance, to require any particular proof. That 
this mixture arises from a tacit comparison of the person 
contemned or respected with ourselves is no less evident. 
The same man may cause either respect, love, or contempt by 
his condition and talents, according as the person, who con- 
siders him, from his inferior becomes his equal or superior. 
In changing the pomt of view, tho’ the object may lemain 
the same, its proportion to ourselves entirely alters ; which 
IS the cause of an alteration in the passions. These passions, 
therefore, arise from our observing the proportion ; that is, 
from a comparison. 

I have already observ’d, that the mind has a much stronger 
propensity to pride than to humility, and have endeavour’d, 
from the principles of human nature, to assign a cause for 
this phsenomenon. Whether my reasoning be received or 


quaintance. Custom and relation make us enter deeply into 
the sentiments of others; and whatever fortune we suppose 
to attend them, is render’d present to us by the imagination, 
and operates as if originally our own. We rejoice in their 
pleasures, and grieve for their sorrows, merely from the force 
of sympathy. Nothing that concerns them is indiffeient to 
us ; and as this correspondence of sentiments is the natural 
attendant of love, it readily produces that affection. 
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PARI not, tlie pliseiiomenon is inidisputed, and appears in many 
. ^ instances. Among the rest, ^tis the reason why there is a 

Of love and mnch greater mixture of pride m contempt, than of humility 
hatred ^ respect, and why we are more elevated with the view of 
one below us, than mortify’d with the presence of one above 
ns. Contempt or scorn has so strong a tincture of pride, 
that there scarce is any other passion discernable : Whereas 
in esteem or respect, love makes a more considerable in- 
gredient than humility. The passion of vanity is so prompt, 
that it ronzes at the least call ; while humility requires a 
stronger impulse to make it exert itself. 

But here it may reasonably be ask^d, why this mixture 
takes place only m some cases, and appears not on every 
occasion. All those objects, which cause love, when plac’d 
on another person, are the causes of pride, when transfer’d 
to onrselves, and consequently ought to be causes of humility, 
as well as love, while they belong to others, and are only 
compar’d to those, which we onrselves possess In like 
manner every quality, which, by being directly considei’d, 
produces hatred, ought always to give rise to pride by com- 
parison, and by a mixture of these passions of hatred and 
pride ought to excite contempt or scorn. The difficulty then 
is, why any objects ever cause pure love or hatred, and pro- 
duce not always the mixt passions of respect and contempt. 

I have suppos’d all along, that the passions of love and 
pride, and those of humility and hatred are similar in their 
sensations, and that the two former are always agreeable, 
and the two latter painful. But tho’ this be universally true, 
’tis observable, that the two agreeable, as well as the two 
painful passions, have some differences, and even contrarie- 
ties, which distinguish them. Nothing invigorates and 
exalts the mind equally with pride and vanity ; tho’ at the 
same time love or tenderness is rather found to weaken and 
infeeble it. The same difference is observable betwixt the 
uneasy passions. Anger and hatred bestow a new force on 
all our thoughts and actions ; while humility and shame de- 
ject and discourage us. Of these qualities of the passions, 
’twill he necessary to form a distinct idea. Let us remember, 
that pride and hatred invigorate the soul 5 and love and 
humility infeeble it. 

From this it follows, that tho’ the conformity betwixt love 
and hatred in the agreeableness of their sensation makes 
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tliem always be excited by tbe same objects, yet tbis other SECT, 
contrariety is the reason, why they are excited in very dif- _ ^ 

ferent degrees. Genius and learning are pleasant and of respect 
m^agmficent objects, and by both these cmcumstances are and ton- 
adapted to pride and vanity , but have a relation to love by 
their pleasure only. Ignorance and simplicity are disagree^ 
able and mean, which in the same manner gives them a double 
connexion with humanity, and a single one with hatred. 

We may, therefore, consider it as certani, that tho’the same 
object always produces love and pride, humility and hatred, 
according to its different situations, yet it seldom produces 
either the two former or the two latter passions in the same 
proportion. 

Tis here we mu^t seek for a solution of the difficulty above- 
mentioned, why any object ever excites pure love or hatred, 
and does not always produce respect or contempt, by a mix- 
ture of humility or pride, ISTo quality in another gives use 
to humility by comparison, unless it wou^d have produced 
pride by being plac’d in ourselves , and vice versa no object 
excites pride by comparison, unless it wou’d have pioduc’d 
humility by the direct suivey. This is evident, objects 
always produce by comparison a sensation directly contrary 
to their original one. Suppose, therefore, an object to be 
presented, which is peculiarly fitted to produce love, but im- 
perfectly to excite pride , this object, belonging to another, 
gives rise directly to a great degree of love, but to a small 
one of humility by comparison and consequently that latter 
passion IS scarce felt in the compound, nor is able to convei t 
the love into respect. This is tbe case with good nature, 
good humour, facility, geneiosity, beauty, and many other 
qualities. These have a peculiar aptitude to produce love in 
others ; but not so great a tendency to excite pride m our- 
selves : For which reason the view of them, as belonging to 
another person, produces pure love, with but a small mixture 
of humility and respect. ’Tis easy to extend the same 
reasoning to the opposite passions. 

Before we leave this subject, it may not be amiss to account 
for a pretty curious phsenomenon, viz why we commonly keep 
at a distance such as we contemn, and allow notour infeiiois 
to approach too near even m place and situation. It has 
already been observ’d, that almost every kind of idea is at- 
tended with some emotion, even the ideas of number and 
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^ of consequence in life, and fix our attention. ’Tis not with 

Of love and entire indifference we can survey either a rich man or a poor 
hatred, one, but must feel some faint touches, at least, of respect in 
the former case, and of contempt in the latter. These two 
passions are contrary to each other ; but in order to make 
this contrariety be felt, the objects must be some way related , 
otherwise the affections are totally separate and distinct, and 
never encounter. The relation takes place wherever the per- 
sons become contiguous , which is a general reason why we are 
uneasy at seeing such disproportioned objects, as a rich man 
and a poor one, a nobleman and a porter, in that situation. 

This uneasiness, which is common to every spectator, must 
he moie sensible to the superior ; and that because the near 
approach of the inferior is regarded as a piece of ill-breeding, 
and shews that he is not sensible of the disproportion, and is 
no way affected by it. A sense of superiority in another 
breeds in all men an inclination to keep themselves at a dis- 
tance from him, and determines them to redouble the marks 
of respect and reverence, when they are oblig’d to approach 
him ; and where they do not observe that conduct, ’tis a proof 
they are not sensible of his superiority. From heuce too it 
proceeds, that any great d%fferenc6 in the degrees of any 
quality is call’d a distance by a common metaphor, which, 
however trivial it may appear, is founded on natural prin- 
ciples of the imagmation. A great difference inclines us to 
produce a distance. The ideas of distance and difference are, 
therefore, connected together. Connected ideas are readily 
taken for each other; and this is in general the source of the 
metaphor, as we shall have occasion to observe afterwards. 


Sect. SI . — Of the Amorous Passion^ or Love betwixt the Sexes, 

Of all the compound passions, which proceed from a mix- 
ture of love and hatred with other affections, no one better 
deserves our attention, than that love, which arises betwixt 
the sexes, as well on account of its force and violence, as 
those cmious principles of philosophy, for which it affords us 
an uncontestahle argument. ’Tis plain, that this affection, 
in its most natural state, is deriv’d from the conj*unction of 
three different impressions or passions, The pleasing sensa- 
tion arising from beauty; the bodily appetite for generation; 
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and a generous kindness or good-will. The origin of kind- 
ness from beauty may be explainM from the foregoing reason- 
ing. The question is how the bodily appetite is excited by it. 

The appetite of generation, when confin’d to a certain 
degree, is evidently of the pleasant kind, and has a strong 
connexion with all the agreeable emotions. Joy, muth, 
vanity, and kindness are all incentives to this desire ; as well 
as music, dancing, wine, and good cheer. On the other 
hand, sorrow, melancholy, poverty, humdity are destructive 
of it. From this quality ’tis easily conceiv’d why it shou’d 
be connected with the sense of beauty. 

But there is another prmciple that contributes to the same 
effect. I have observ’d that the parallel direction of the 
desires is a real relation, and no less than a resemblance in 
their sensation, produces a connexion among them. That 
we may fully comprehend the extent of this relation, we 
must consider, that any principal desire may be attended 
with subordinate ones, which are connected with it, and to 
which if other desires are parallel, they are by that means 
related to the principal one Thus hunger may oft be con- 
sider’d as the primary inclination of the soul, and the desire 
of approaching the meat as the secondary one ; since ’tis 
absolutely necessary to the satisfying that appetite. If an 
object, therefore, by any separate qualities, inchnes us to ap- 
proach the meat, it naturally encreases our appetite ; as on 
the contrary, whatever inclines us to set our victuals at a 
distance, is contradictory to hunger, and diminishes our 
inclination to them. NTow ’tis plain that beauty has the first 
effect, and deformity the second : Which is the reason why 
the former gives us a keener appetite for our victuals, and 
the latter is sufficient to disgust us at the most savoury dish, 
that cookery has mvented. All this is easily applicable to 
the appetite for generation. 

From these two relations, viz, resemblance and a parallel 
desire, there arises such a connexion betwixt the sense of 
beauty, the bodily appetite, and benevolence, that they be- 
come in a manner inseparable : And we find from expeiience, 
that ’tis indifferent which of them advances fiist; since any 
of them is almost sure to he attended with the related 
affections. One, who is inflam’d with lust, feels at least a 
momentary kindness towards the object of it, and at the 
same time fancies her more beautiful than ordinary \ as there 
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are many, wlio tegin witli kindness and esteem for the wit 
and merit of the person, and advance from that to the other 
passions. But the most common species of love is that 
which first arises from beauty, and afterwards diffuses itself 
into kindness and into the bodily appetite. Kindness or 
esteem, and the appetite to geneiation, are too remote to 
unite easily together. The one is, perhaps, the most refin’d 
passion of the soul; the other the most gross and vulgar. 
The love of beauty is plac’d in a just medium betwixt them, 
and partakes of both their natures : From whence it pro- 
ceeds, that ’tis so singularly fitted to produce both. 

This account of love is not peculiar to my system, but is 
unavoidable on any hypothesis. The three affections, which 
compose this passion, are evidently distinct, and has each of 
them its distinct object. ’Tis certain, therefore, that ’tis 
only by their relation they produce each other. But the re- 
lation of passions is not alone sufELcient. ’Tis likewise neces- 
sary, there shou’d he a relation of ideas. The beauty of 
one person never mspires us with love for another. This 
then is a sensible proof of the double relation of impressions 
and ideas. From one instance so evident as this we may 
form a judgment of the rest. 

This may also serve m another view to illustrate what I 
have insisted on conceimmg the origin of pride and humility, 
love and hatred. I have observ’d, that tho’ self he the ob- 
ject of the first set of passions, and some other person of the 
second, yet these objects cannot alone be the causes of the 
passions ; as having each of them a relation to two contrary 
affections, which must from the very fiist moment destroy 
each other. Here then is the situation of the mind, as I 
have already describ’d it It has certain organs naturally 
fitted to produce a passion ; that passion, when produc’d, 
naturally turns the view to a certain object. But this not 
being sufficient to produce the passion, there is requir’d some 
other emotion, which by a double relation of impressions and 
ideas^ may set these principles in action, and bestow on them 
their first impulse. This situation is stiU more remarkable 
with regard to the appetite of generation. Sex is not only the 
object, but also the cause of the appetite. We not only turn 
our view to it, when actuated by that appetite ; but the re- 
flecting on it suffices to excite the appetite. But as this 

[1 Introd Sect 33 -t-Ed ] 
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cause loses its force by too great freqaenoy, ’tis necessary it SECT 
sbou’d be quicken’d by some new impulse ; and that impulse ^ 
we find to arise from tbe heauty of the person , that is, from of tlie 
a double relation of impressions and ideas. Si ace this double 
relation is necessary wliere an affection has both a distmct &e. 
cause, and object, how much more so, where it has only a 
distinct object, without any determinate cause ? 

Sect. XU . — Of the Love and Hatred of Animals* 

But to pass from the passions of love and hatred, and 
from their mixtures find compositions, as they appear in 
man, to the same affections, as they display themselves in 
brutes ; we may ^observe, not only that love and hatred are 
common to the whole sensitive creation, but likewise that 
their causes, as above-explam’d, are of so simple a nature, 
that they may easily be suppos’d to operate on mere animals. 

There is no force of reflection or penetiation requir’d. 

Every thing is conducted by sprmgs and principles, which 
are not pecuhar to man, or any one species of animals. The 
conclusion from this is obvious m favour of the foregoing 
system. 

Love in animals has not for its only object animals of 
the same species, but extends itself farther, and compre- 
hends almost every sensible and thinking being. A dog 
naturally loves a man above his own species, and very com- 
monly meets with a return of affection. 

As animals are hnt little susceptible either of the pleasures 
or pains of the imagmation, they can judge of objects only 
by the sensible good or evil, which they produce, and from 
that must regulate their affections towards them. Accord- 
ingly we find, that by benefits or injuries we produce their 
love or hatred; and that by feeding and cherishing any 
animal, we quickly acquu-e his affections , as by beating and 
abusing him we never fail to draw on us his enmity and ill- 
will. 

Love in beasts is not caus’d so much by relation, as in 
our species ; and that because their thoughts are not so 
active as to trace relations, except in very obvious instances. 

Yet ’tis easy to remark, that on some occasions it has a con- 
siderable mfluence upon them. Thus acquaintance, which 
has the same effect as relation, always produces love in 
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animals either to men or to each other. For the same 
reason any likeness among them is the source of affection. 
Xn ox confined to a park with horses, will naturally 30m 
their company, if I may so speak, but always leaves it to 
enjoy that of his own species, where he has the choice of 
both. 

The affection of parents to their young proceeds from a 
pecuhar instinct in animals, as well as in our species. 

^Tis evident, that symjpathy^ or the communication of 
passions, takes place among animals, no less than among 
men. Fear, anger, courage and other affections are fre- 
quently communicated from one animal to another, without 
their knowledge of that cause, which produc’d the original 
passion. Grief likewise is receiv’d by sympathy ; and pro- 
duces almost all the same consequences, and excites the 
same emotions as in our species. The bowlings and lamen- 
tations of a dog produce a sensible concern in his fellows. 
And ’tis remarkable, that tho’ almost all animals use in play 
the same member, and nearly the same action as in fightmg; 
a lion, a tyger, a cat their paws ; an ox his horns ; a dog 
his teeth , a horse his heels : Yet they most carefully avoid 
harming their companion, even tho’ they have nothing to 
fear from his resentment ; which is an evident proof of the 
sense brutes have of each other’s pain and pleasure. 

Every one has observ’d how much more dogs are ani- 
mated when they hunt in a pack, than when they pursue 
their game apart, and ’tis evident this can proceed from 
nothing but from sympathy. ’Tis also well known to 
hunters, that this effect follows 111 a greater degree, and 
even m too great a degree, where two packs, that are 
strangers to each other, are join’d together. We might, 
perhaps, be at a loss to explain this phsenomenon, if we had 
not experience of a similar in ourselves. 

Envy and malice are passions very remarkable in animals. 
They are perhaps more common than pity ; as requirmg less 
effort of thought and imagination. 
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Sect. I. — Of Liberty and Necessii/y* 

We come now to explain the direct passions^ or the im- 
pressions, which arise immediately from good or evil, from 
pain or pleasure/ Of this kind are, desire and aversion y grief 
and joy y hope and fear. 

Of all the immediate effects of pain and pleasure, there is 
none more remarkable than the will ; and tho^, properly 
speaking, it be not comprehended among the passions, yet as 
the full understanding of its nature and properties, is neces- 
saiy to the explanation of them, we shall here make it the 
subject of our enquiry. I desire it may be observ’d, that by 
the willy I mean nothing but the internal impression we Jeel 
amd a?e conscious ofy when we hnowingly give rise to any 
new motion of our bodyy Or new perception of our mind. This 
impression, like the preceding ones of pride and humihty, 
love and hatred, ’tis impossible to define, and needless to 
describe any farther ; for which reason we shall cut off all 
those definitions and distinctions, with which philosophers 
are wont to perplex rather than clear up this question ; and 
entering at first upon the subject, shall examine that long 
disputed question concerning liberty and necessity y which 
occurs so naturally in treating of the will. 

’Tis universally acknowledg’d, that the operations of ex- 
ternal bodies are necessary, and that m the communication 
of their motion, in their attraction, and mutual cohesion, 
there are not the least traces of indifference or liberty. 
Every object is determm’d by an absolute fate to a certain 
degree and direction of its motion, and can no more depart 
fiom that precise line, in which it moves, than it can convert 
itself into an angel, or spirit, or any superior substance. 
The actions, therefore, of matter are to be regaided as 
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instances of necessary actions ; and whatever is in this re- 
spect on the same footing with matter, must be acknow- 
ledg’d to be necessary. That we may know whether this be 
the case with the actions of the mind, we shall begin with 
examining matter, and considering on what the ideas of a 
necessity in its operations are founded, and why we conclude 
one body or action to be the infallible cause of another. 

It has been observ’d aheady, that in no single instance 
the ultimate connexion of any objects is discoveiable, either 
by our senses or reason, and that ‘we can never penetrate so 
far into the essence and construction of bodies, as to perceive 
the principle, on which their mutual influence depends. ’Tis 
theif^ constant union alone, with which we are acquainted ; 
and ’tis from the constant union the necessity arises. If 
objects had not an uniform and regular conjunction with 
each other, we shou’d never arrive at any idea of cause 
and effect 5 and even after all, the necessity, which enters 
into that idea, is nothing but a determination of the mind to 
pass from one object to its usual attendant, and iafer the 
existence of one from that of the other. Here then are 
two particulars, which we are to consider as essential to 
necessity, the constant umon and the inference of the 
mindj and wherever we discover these we must acknowledge 
a necessity. As the actions of mattei have no necessity, but 
what IS deriv’d from these circumstances, and it is not by 
any msight into the essence of bodies we discover their con- 
nexion, the absence of this insight, while the union and 
inference remain, will never, in any case, remove the ne- 
cessity. ^Tis the observation of the union, which produces 
the inference ; for which reason it might be thought suf- 
ficient, if we prove a constant union m the actions of the 
mind, in order to establish the infeience, along with the 
necessity of these actions. But that I may bestow a greater 
force on my reasoning, I shall examine these particulars 
apart, and shall first prove from experience, that our actions 
have a constant union with onr motives, tempers, and 
circumstances, before I consider the inferences we draw 
from it. 

To this end a very shght and general view of the common 
course of human affairs wiU be sufficient. There is no light, 
in which we can take them, that does not confirm this 
principle. Whether we consider mankind according to the 
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difference of sexes, ages, governments, conditions, or methods SECT 
of education ; the same uniformity and regular operation . . 
of natural principles are discernible. Like causes still pro- of iil)erty 
duce like effects, in the same manner as in the mutual andneces- 
action of the elements and powers of nature. 

There are different trees, which regularly produce fruit, 
whose relish is different from each other; and this regu- 


laiity will he admitted as an instance of necessity and causes 
in external bodies. But are the products of Qmenne and of 
Champagne more regularly different than the sentiments, 
actions, and passions of the two sexes, of which the one 
are distmguish’d hy their force and maturity, the other by 


their delicacy and softness ? 

Are the changes^ of our body from infancy to old age moi e 
regular and certain than those of our mind and conduct? 
And wou’d a man be more ridiculous, who wou’d expect that 


an infant of four years old will laise a weight of three 
hundred pound, than one, who from a person of the same 
age, wou^d look for a philosophical reasoning, or a prudent 
and welhconcerted action ? 


We mnst certainly allow, that the cohesion of the parts of 
matter arises from natural and necessary piinciples, what- 
ever difficulty we may find in explaming them . And for a 
like reason we must allow, that human society is founded on 


like principles , and our reason in the latter case, is better 
than even that in the former ; because we not only observe, 


that men always seek society, but can also explain the 
prmciples, on which this universal propensity is founded. 
For IS it more certain, that two flat pieces of marble will 
unite together, than that two young savages of different 
sexes will copulate? Do the children aiise from this copu- 
lation more uniformly, than does the parents’ care foi their 
safety and preservation? And after they have arriv’d, at 
years of discretion by the care of their parenls^ aie the m- 
conveniencies attendmg them separation more certain than 
their foresight of these inconveniencies, and their care of 
avoiding them by a close union and confederacy ? 

The skin, pores, muscles, and nerves of a day-labourer are 
different from those of a man of quahty ; So are his senti- 
ments, actions and manners. The different stations of life 
influence the whole fabric, external and internal ; and these 


different stations arise necessaiily, because uniformly, from 
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the necessary and uniform principles of human nature* 
Men cannot live without society, and cannot be associated 
without government Government makes a distinction of 
property, and establishes the difierent ranks of men. This 
produces industry, traffic, manufactures, law-suits, war, 
leagues, alliances, voyages, travels, cities, fleets, ports, and 
all those other actions and objects, which canse such a 
diversity, and at the same time maintain such an uniformity 
in human life. 

Should a traveller, returning from a far country, tell us, 
that he had seen a climate in the fiftieth degree of northern 
latitude, where all the fiuits ripen and come to perfection in 
the winter, and decay in the summer, after the same manner 
as in England they are produc’d and decay in the contrary 
seasons, he wou’d find few so credulous as to beheve him, I 
am apt to think a traveller wou’d meet with as little credit, 
who shou’d inform us of people exactly of the same character 
with those in Flato^s republic on the one hand, or those in 
Eohhes^s Leviathan on the other. There is a general course 
of nature in human actions, as well as m the operations 
of the sun and the climate. There are also characters 
peculiar to different nations and particular persons, as well 
as common to mankind. The knowledge of these characteis 
is founded on the observation of an uniformity in the 
actions, that flow from them ; aud this uniformity forms the 
very essence of necessity. 

I can imagine only one way of eluding this argument, 
which is by denying that uniformity of human actions, on 
which it IS founded. As long as actions have a constant 
union and connexion with the situation and temper of the 
agent, however we may in words refuse to acknowledge the 
necessity, we really allow the thing. Now some may, 
perhaps, find a pretext to deny this regular union and con- 
nexion. For what is more capricious than human actions? 
What more inconstant than the desires of man? And 
what creature departs more widely, not only from right 
reason, but from his own character and disposition? An 
hour, a moment is sufficient to make him change from one 
extreme to another, and overturn what cost the greatest 
pain and labour to establish. Necessity is regular and 
certain. Human conduct is irregular and uncertain. The 
one, therefore, proceeds not from the other. 
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To this I reply, that in judging of the actions of men we 
must proceed upon the same maxims, as when we reason 
concerning external objects. When any phsenomena are 
constantly and invariably conjoined together, they acquire 
such a connexion in the imagination, that it passes fiom 
one to the other, without any doubt or hesitation. But 
below this there are many inferior degrees of evidence and 
probabihty, nor does one single contrariety of experiment 
entirely destroy all our reasoning. The mind ballances the 
contrary experiments, and deducting the inferior from the 
superior, proceeds with that degree of assuiance or evidence, 
which remams. Even when these contrary experiments are 
entirely equal, we remove not fche notion of causes and 
necessity ; but supposing that the usual contrariety proceeds 
from the operation of contrary and conceaPd causes, we 
conclude, that the chance or mdifference lies only m our 
judgment on account of our imperfect knowledge, not in the 
things themselves, which are in every case equally necessary, 
tho’ to appearance not equally constant or ceitam.^ No 
union can be more constant and certam, than that of some 
actions with some motives and characters , and if in other 
cases the union is uncertain, ^tis no more than what happens 
in the operations of body, nor can we conclude any thing 
from the one irregularity, which will not follow equally from 
the other. 

^Tis commonly allow’d that mad-men have no liberty. 
But were we to judge by their actions, these have less 
regularity and constancy than the actions of wise-men, and 
consequently are farther remov’d from necessity. Our way 
of thmking m this particular is, therefore, absolutely m- 
consistent; but is a natural consequence of these confus’d 
ideaa and undefin’d terms, which we so commonly make 
use of in our reasonings, especially on the present subject 

We must now shew, that as the union betwixt motives 
and actions has the same constancy, as that in any natural 
operations, so its mfluence on the undei standing is also the 
same, in determining us to infer the existence of one from 
that of another. If this shall appear, there is no known 
circumstance, that enters into the connexion and pioduction 
of the actions of matter, that is not to be found m all the 
operations of the mind ; and consequently we cannot, without 
Introd Sect 56, cf also Introd to Vol. I Sect 6, 336,' — Ed] 
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a manifest absurdity^ attiibute necessity to tbe one^ and 
refuse it to the other. 

There is no philosopher^ whose judgment is so riveted to 
this fantastical system of liberty, as not to acknowledge the 
force of moral ev%dence^ and both in speculation and practice 
proceed upon it, as upon a reasonable foundation. Now 
moral evidence is nothing but a conclusion concernmg the 
actions of men, derived from the consideration of their 
motives, temper and situation. Thus when we see certain 
characters or figures describ’d upon paper, we infer that the 
person, who pioduc’d them, wou’d afi&rm such facts, the 
death of Gcesary the success of Augustus^ the cruelty of ISfero ; 
and remembering many other concurrent testimonies we 
conclude, that those facts were once really existent, and 
that so many men, without any interest, wou’d never con- 
spire to deceive us ; especially since they must, in the 
attempt, expose themselves to the derision of all their con- 
temporaries, when these facts were asserted to be recent and 
universally known. The same kind of reasoning runs thro’ 
politics, war, commeiee, oeconomy, and indeed mixes itself 
so entirely in human life, that ’tis impossible to act or 
subsist a moment without having recourse to it. A prince, 
who imposes a tax upon his subjects, expects their com- 
pliance. A general, who conducts an army, makes account 
of a certain degree of courage. A merchant looks for 
fidelity and skill m his factor or super-cargo. A man, who 
gives orders for his dinner, doubts not of the obedience of 
his servants. In short, as nothing more nearly interests us 
than our own actions and those of others, the greatest part 
of our reasonings is employ’d in judgments concernmg them. 
Now I assert, that whoever reasons after this manner, does 
ipso facto believe the actions of the will to arise from 
necessity, and that he knows not what he means, when 
he denies it, , 

AH those objects, of which we call the one cause and the 
other effect^ consider’d m themselves, are as distinct and 
separate from each other, as any two things in nature, nor 
can we ever, by the most accurate survey of them, infer 
the existence of the one from that of the other. ’Tis only 
from experience and the observation of their constant union, 
that we are able to form this inference; and even after 
all^ the inference is nothing but the effects of custom on 
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the imagination. We must not here be content with 
sayings that the idea of cause and effect arises from objects 
constantly muted ; but must affirm^ that ’tis the very 
same with the idea of these objects, and that the necessary 
connex'hon is not discover’d by a conclusion of the under- 
standing, but is merely a perception of the mind. Wherever, 
therefore, we observe the same union, and wherever the 
union operates m the same manner upon the belief and 
opinion, we have the idea of causes and necessity, tho’ 
perhaps we may avoid those expressions. Motion in one 
body in all past instances, that have fallen under our ob- 
servation, IS follow’d upon impulse by motion in another. 
’Tis impossible for the mind to penetrate farther. From 
this constant union it forms the idea of cause and effect, 
and by its influence feels the necessity. As there is the 
same constancy, and the same influence in what we call 
moral evidence, I ask no more. What remains can only be 
a dispute of words. 

And indeed, when we consider how aptly natural and 
mo7al evidence cement together, and foim only one cham 
of argument betwixt them, we shall make no scruple to 
allow, that they are of the same nature, and deriv’d from 
the same principles. A prisoner, who has neither money 
nor interest, discovers the impossibility of his escape, as well 
from the obstinacy of the gaoler, as from the walls and bars 
with which he is surrounded; and in all attempts for his 
freedom chuses rather to work upon the stone and iron 
of the one, than upon the inflexible nature of the other. 
The same prisoner, when conducted to the scaffold, fore- 
sees his death as certamly from the constancy and fidelity 
of his guards as from the operation of the ax or wheel. 
His mmd runs along a certain train of ideas . The refusal 
of the soldiers to consent to his escape, the action of the 
executioner , the separation of the head and body 5 bleedmg, 
convulsive motions, and death. Here is a connected cham 
of natural causes and voluntary actions, but the mind 
feels no difference betwixt them m passing from one hnk to 
another ; nor is less certain of the future event than if it 
were connected with the present impressions of the memory 
and senses by a tram of causes cemented together by what 
we are pleas’d to call a physical necessity » The same ex- 
perienc’d union has the same effect on the mind, whether 
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the united objects be motives^ volitions and actions; or 
figure and motion. We may change the names of thmgs; 
but their nature and their operation on the understanding 
never change. 

I dare be positive no one wiR ever endeavour to refute 
these reasonings otherwise than by altering my definitions, 
and assignmg a different meaning to the terms of cause, and 
effect, and necessity, and liberty, and chance. According to 
my definitions, necessity makes an essential part of causa- 
tion; and consequently liberty, by removing necessity, re- 
moves also causes, and is the very same thing with chance. 
As chance is commonly thought to imply a contradiction, 
and is at least directly contrary to experience, there are 
always the same arguments against liberty or free-will. If 
any one alters the definitions, I cannot pretend to argue 
with him, ^tin I know the meaning he assigns to these 
terms. 


Sect. II. — The same Subject contirm^d, 

I believe we may assign the three following reasons for 
the prevalence of the doctrine of hberty, however absurd it 
may be in one sense, and nnmtelligible in any other. First, 
After we have perform'd any action ; tho' we confess we 
were influenc'd by particular views and motives ; 'tis diffi- 
cult for us to perswade ourselves we were govern'd by 
necessity, and that 'twas utterly impossible for us to have 
acted otherwise; the idea of necessity seeming to imply 
something of force, and violence, and constraint, of which 
we are not sensible. Eew are capable of distinguishing 
betwixt the liberty of spontaneity, as it is call'd in the 
schools, and the liberty of indifference , betwixt that which 
is oppos’d to violence, and that which means a negation of 
necessity and causes. The first is even the most common 
sense of the word ; and as 'tis only that species of libeiffy, 
which it concerns us to preserve, our thoughts have been 
principally turn'd towards it, and have almost universally 
confounded it with the other. 

Secondly, There is a false sensation or experience even of 
the liberty of indifference ; wbich is regarded as an argu- 
ment for its real existence. The necessity of any action, 
whether of matter or of the mind, is not properly a quality 
in the agent, but in any thinking or intelligent being, who 
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may consider tlie action, and consists in tlie determination SFOT 
of his thought to infer its existence from some preceding . 
objects ; ^ As hberty or chance, on the other hand, is nothing The same 
but the want of that determination, and a certam loose- 
ness, which we feel m passing or not passing from the idea 
of one to that of the other. Now we may observe, that tho’ 
in reflecting on human actions we seldom feel such a 
looseness or indifference, yet it very commonly happens, 
that m performmg the actions them selves we are sensible of 
something like it : And as all related or resembling objects 
are readily taken for each other, this has been employ’d as a 
demonstrative or even an intuitive proof of human hberty. 

We feel that our actions are subject to our will on most 
occasions, and imagme we feel that the will itself is subject 
to nothing ; because when by a denial of it we are provok’d 
to try, we feel that it moves easily every way, aud produces 
an image of itself even on that side, on which it did not 
settle. This image or faint motion, we perswade ourselves, 
cou’d have been compleated mto the thing itself ; because, 
shou’d that be deny’d, we find, upon a second trial, that it 
can. Hut these efforts are all in vain ; and whatever capri- 
cious and irregular actions we may perform ; as the desire 
of showing our hberty is the sole motive of our actions , we 
can never free ourselves from the bonds of necessity. We 
may imagine we feel a liberty within ourselves ; but a spec- 
tator can commonly infer our actions from our motives and 
character; and even where he cannot, he concludes in 
general, that he might, were he perfectly acquainted with 
every circumstance of our situation and temper, and the 
most secret springs of our complexion and disposition. Now 
hhis IS the very essence of necessity, according to the fore- 
going doctrine. 

A third reason why the doctrine of liberty has generally 
been better receiv’d m the world, than its antagonist, pro- 
ceeds from reUg^on, which has been very unnecessarily in- 
terested in this question. There is no method of reasoning 
more common, and yet none nore blameable, than in 
philosophical debates to endeavour to refute any hypothesis 
by a pretext of its dangerous consequences to religion and 
morality. When any opinion leads us into absurdities, ’tis 
certainly false, but ’tis not certain an opmion is false, 
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because ^tis of dangerous consequence. Such topics, there- 
fore, ouglit entirely to be foreborn, as serving nothing to the 
discovery of truth, but only to make the person of an anta- 
gonist odious. This I observe m general, without pretending 
to draw any advantage from it. I submit myself fiankly to 
an examination of this kind, and dare venture to affirm, that 
the doctrine of necessity, according to my explication of it, 
is not only innocent, but even advantageous to religion and 
morality. 

I define necessity two ways, conformable to the two defini- 
tions of cansBy of which it makes an essential part. I place 
it either m the constant union and conjunction of like 
objects, or in the inference of the mind from the one to the 
other. Now necessity, in both these senses, has universally, 
tho’ tacitely, in the schools, in the pulpit, and in common 
life, been allow’d to belong to the will of man, and no one 
has ever pretended to deny, that we can draw inferences 
concerning human actions, and that those inferences are 
founded on the experienc’d union of like actions with like 
motives and circumstances. The only particular in which 
any one can differ from me, is either, that perhaps he will 
refose to call this necessity. But as long as the meaning is 
understood, I hope the word can do no harm. Or that he 
will maintain there is something else in the operations of 
matter. Now whether it be so or not is of no conseqnence 
to religion, whatever it may be to natural philosophy I 
may be mistaken in asserting, that we have no idea of any 
other connexion in the actions of body, and shall be glad to 
be farther instructed on that head : But sure I am, I ascribe 
nothing to the actions of the mind, but what must readily 
be allow’d of. Let no one, therefore, put an invidious con- 
struction on my words, by saying simply, that I assert the 
necessity of human actions, and place them on the same 
footing with the operations of senseless matter. I do not 
ascribe to the will that unintelligible necessity, which is 
suppos’d to lie in matter. But T ascribe to matter, that 
intelligible quality, call it necessity or not, which the most 
rigorous orthodoxy does or must allow to belong to the will. 
I change, therefore, nothmg in the receiv'd systems, with 
regard to the will, but only with regard to material objects. 

Nay I shall go farther, and assert, that this kmd of neces- 
sity is so essential to religion and morality, that without 
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it there must ensue an absolute subversion of both, and that 
every other supposition is entirely destructive to all laws 
both divine and human, ’Tis indeed certain, that as all 
human laws are founded on rewards and punishments, ^tis 
suppos’d as a fundamental principle, that these motives have 
an influence on the mind, and both produce the good and 
prevent the evil actions. We may give to this influence 
what name we please ; but as ’tis usually conjoin’d with the 
action, common sense requires it shou’d be esteem’d a cause, 
and be look’d upon as an instance of that necessity, which 1 
wou’d establish. 

This reasoning is equally solid, when apply’d to divine 
laws, so far as the deity is consider’d as a legislator, and is 
suppos’d to inflict punishment and bestow rewards with a 
design to produce obedience But I also ip am tain, that 
even where he acts not in his magisterial capacity, but is 
regarded as the avenger of crimes merely on account of their 
odiousness and deformity, not only ’tis impossible, without 
the necessary connexion of cause and effect in human 
actions, that punishments cou’d be inflicted compatible with 
justice and moral equity ; but also that it cou’d ever enter 
into the thoughts of any reasonable being to mflict them. 
The constant and universal object of hatred or anger is a 
person or creature endow’d with thought and consciousness ; 
and when any criminal or mjuiious actions excite that 
passion, ’tis only by their relation to the person or connexion 
with him. But according to the doctrine of liberty or 
chance, this connexion is reduc’d to nothing, nor are men 
more accountable for those actions, which are design’d and 
premeditated, than for such as are the most casual and acci- 
dental. Actions are by their very nature temporary and 
perishing ; and where they proceed not from some cause in 
the characters and disposition of the person, who perform’d 
them, they infix not themselves upon him, and can neither 
redound to his honour, if good, nor infamy, if evil The 
action itself may be blameable ; it may be contrary to all 
the rules of morality and religion : But the person is not 
responsible for it ; and as it proceeded from nothing m him, 
that IS durable or constant, and leaves nothing of that 
nature behind it, ’tis impossible he can, upon its account, 
become the object of punishment or vengeance Accoiding 
to the hypothesis of libeity, therefore, a man is as pure and 
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untamtedj after Raving committed the most torrid crimes, 
as at the first moment of his birth, nor is his character any 
way concern’d m his actions ; since they are not deriv’d 
from it, and the wickedness of the one can never be us’d as 
a proof of the depravity of the other, ’Tis only upon the 
principles of necessity, that a person acquires any merit or 
dement fi om his actions, however the common opinion may 
incline to the contiary. 

But so inconsistent are men with themselves, that tho’ 
they often assert, that necessity utterly destroys all merit 
and demerit either towards mankind or superior powers, yet 
they continue still to reason upon these very principles of 
necessity in aU their judgments concerning this matter. 
Men are not blam’d for such evil actions as they perform 
Ignorantly and casually, whatever may be their consequences. 
Why ? but because the cause of these actions are only mo- 
mentary, and termmate in them alone. Men are less blam’d 
for such evil actions as they perform hastily and unpreme- 
ditatedly, than for such as proceed from thought and dehber- 
ation. Bor what reason ? but because a hasty temper, tho’ 
a constant cause in the mind, operates only by intervals, 
and infects not the whole character. Again, repentance 
wipes ofi every crime, especially if attended with an evident 
reformation of life and manners. How is this to be ac- 
counted for, but by asserting that actions render a person 
criminal, merely as they are proofs of cnminal passions or 
principles in the mind ; and when by any alteiation of these 
principles they cease to be just proofs, they hkewise cease to 
be crimmal? But according to the doctrine of liberty or 
chance they never were just proofs, and consequently never 
were criminal. 

Here then I turn to my adversary, and desire him to free 
his own system from these odious consequences before he 
charge them upon others. Or if he rather chuses, that this 
question should be decided by fair arguments before philo- 
sophers, than by declamations before the people, let him 
return to what I have advanc’d to prove that liberty and 
chance are synonimous ; and concerning the nature of moral 
evidence and the regularity of human actions. Upon a re- 
view of these reasonings, I cannot doubt of an entire victory , 
and therefore havmg prov’d, that all actions of the will have 
particular causes, I pioceed to explain what these causes 
are, and how they opeiate. 
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Sect. III. — Of the Influencing Motives of the Will. 

Notliiiig is more usual m philosopliy, and even in common 
life, than to talk of the combat of passion and reason, to 
give the preference to reason, and assert that men are only 
so far virtuous as they conform themselves to its dictates. 
Every rational creature, ^tis said, is oblig’d to regulate his 
actions by reason ; and if any other motive or prmciple 
challenge the direction of his conduct, he ought to oppose it, 
’tiU it be entirely subdu’d, or at least brought to a confor- 
mity -with that superior principle. On this method of 
thinking the greatest part of moral philosophy, ancient and 
modern, seems to be founded ; nor is there an ampler field, 
as well for metaphysical arguments, as popular declamations, 
than this suppos’d pre-eminence of reason above passion. 
The eternity, invariableness, and diviiie origin of the foimer 
have been display’d to the best advantage • The blindness, 
unconstancy, and deceitfulness of the latter have been as 
strongly insisted on. In older to shew the fallacy of all this 
philosophy, I shall endeavom’ to prove that reason alone 
can never be a motive to any action of the will ; and secondly, 
that it can never oppose passion in the direction of the wilL^ 

The understanding exerts itself after two different ways, as 
it judges from demonstration or probability , as it regards 
the abstract relations of our ideas, or those relations of ob- 
jects, of which experience only gives us information. I be- 
lieve it scarce will be asserted, that the fii st species of rea- 
soning alone is ever the cause of any action. As it’s pioper 
provmce is the world of ideas, and as the will always places 
us in that of realities, demonstration and vohtion seem, upon 
that account, to be totally remov’d, from each other. Mathe- 
matics, indeed, are useful in all mechanical operations, and 
arithmetic in almost every ait and profession. But ’tis not 
of themselves they have any influence. Mechanics are the 
art of regulating the motions of bodies to some designed end 
or purpose , and the reason why we employ aiithmetic m fixing 
the proportions of numbers, is only that we may discover 
the proportions of their mfluence and operation. A merchant 
is desirous of knowing the sum total of his accounts with 
any person : Why 9 but that he may learn what sum will 
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have the same effects in paying his debt, and going to market, 
as all the particnlar articles taken together. Abstract or 
demonstrative leasonmg, therefore, never influences any of 
our actions, but only as it directs our judgment concerning 
causes and effects , which leads us to the second operation of 
the understanding 

^Tis obvious, that when we have the prospect of pain or 
pleasure from any object, we feel a consequent emotion of 
aversion or propensity, and are carry’d to avoid or embrace 
what will give us this uneasiness or satisfaction. "^Tis also 
obvious, that this emotion rests not here, but making us cast 
our view on every side, comprehends whatever objects are 
connected with its original one by the relation of cause and 
effect. Here then reasoning takes place to discover this le- 
lation; and according as our reasoning varies, our actions 
receive a subsequent variation. Hut ^tis evident in this 
case, that the impulse arises not from reason, but' is only 
directed by it. ^Tis fiom the prospect of pain or pleasure 
that the aversion or propensity arises towards any object 
And these emotions extend themselves to the causes and 
effects of that object, as they are pointed out to us by reason 
and experience. It can never in the least concern us to 
know, that such objects are causes, and such others effects, 
if both the causes and effects be indifferent to us. Where 
the objects themselves do not affect us, their connexion can 
never give them any influence ; and ^tis plain, that as reason 
IS nothing but the discovery of this connexion, it cannot be 
by its means that the objects are able to affect us. 

Since reason alone can never produce any action, or give 
use to volition, I infer, that the same faculty is as mcapable 
of preventing vohtion, or of disputing the preference with 
any passion or emotion. This consequence is necessary. 
^Tis impossible reason cou’d have the latter effect of pre- 
venting volition, but by giving an impulse in a contrary 
direction to our passion ; and that impulse, had it operated 
alone, wou’d have been able to produce volition. Nothing 
can oppose or retard the impulse of passion, but a contrary 
impulse; and if this contrary impulse ever arises from 
reason, that latter faculty must have an original influence on 
the wiH, and must be able to cause, as well as hinder any 
act of volition. But if reason has no oiigmal influence, 
impossible it can withstand any principle, which has such an 
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efficacy, or ever keep tlie mind in suspence a moment. Thus sect 
it appears, that the principle, which opposes onr passion, . . 

cannot be the same with reason, and is only calPd so in an of the m- 
impioper sense. We speak not strictly and philosophically 
when we talk of the combat of passion and of reason, thowil] 
Reason is, and ought only to be the slave of the passions, 
and can never pretend to any other office than to serve and 
obey them. As this opinion may appear somewhat extra- 
ordinary, it may not be improper to confirm it by some other 
considerations,^ 

A passion is an original existence, or, if you wiU, modifi- 
cation of existence, and contains not any representative 
quality, which renders it a copy of any other existence or 
modification. When I am angry, I am actually possest with 
the passion, and in that emotion have no more a refeience 
to any other object, than when I am thirsty, or sick, oi more 
than five foot high. ’Tis impossible, therefore, that this 
passion can be oppos’d by, or he contradictoiy to truth and 
reason, since this contradiction consists m the disagree- 
ment of ideas, consider’d as copies, with those objects, which 
they represent. 

What may at first occur on this head, is, that as nothing 
can be contrary to truth or reason, except what has a re- 
ference to it, and as the judgments of our understanding 
only have this reference, it must foUow, that passions can be 
contrary to reason only so far as they are accompany^ d with 
some j’udgment or opinion. According to this principle, 
which is so obvious and natural, ’tis only in two senses, that 
any affection can be call’d unreasonable. First, When a 
passion, such as hope or fear, grief or joy, despair or security, 

IS founded on the supposition of the existence of objects, 
which really do not exist. Secondly, When in exerting any 
passion in action, we chuse means insufScient for the design’d 
end, and deceive ourselves in our judgment of causes and 
effects. Where a passion is neither founded on false suppo- 
sitions, nor chuses means insufficient for the end, the under- 
standing can neither justify nor condemn it. ’Tis not con- 
trary to reason to prefer the destruction of the whole woild 
to the scratching of my finger. ’Tis not contrary to reason 
for me to chuse my total rum, to prevent the least uneasx- 
P Intiod § 44 — Ed ] 
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ness of an Indian or person wRolly unknown to me. ^Tis as 
little contrary to reason to prefer even my own acknowledg’d 
lesser good to my greater, and have a more ardent affection 
for the former than the latter. A trivial good may, from 
certain circumstances, produce a desire superior to what 
arises from the greatest and most valuable enjoyment ; nor 
IS there anythmg more extraordinary in this, than in me- 
chanics to see one pound weight raise up a hundred by the 
advantage of its situation. In short, a passion must be 
accompany’d with some false judgment, in order to its being 
unreasonable ; and even then ’tis not the passion, properly 
speaking, which is unreasonable, but the judgment. 

The consequences are evident. Since a passion can never, 
in any sense, be call’d unreasonable, but v^hen founded on a 
false supposition, or when it chuses means insufficient for 
the design’d end, ’tis impossible, that reason and passion can 
ever oppose each other, or dispute for the government of the 
will and actions. The moment we perceive the falshood of 
any supposition, or the msufficiency of any means, our passions 
yield to our reason without any opposition. I may desiie 
any fruit as of an excellent relish ; but whenever you con- 
vince me of my mistake, my longing ceases. I may will the 
performance of certain actions as means of obtaining any 
desir’d good ; but as my willing of these actions is only 
secondary, and founded on the supposition, that they are 
causes of the propos’d effect ; as soon as I discover the fals- 
hood of that supposition, they must become indifferent to 
me. 

’Tis natural for one, that does not examine objects with a 
strict philosophic eye, to imagine, that those actions of the 
mmd are entirely the same, which produce not a different 
sensation, and are not immediately distinguishable to the 
feeling and perception. Reason, for instance, exerts itself 
without producing any sensible emotion ; and except in the 
more subhme disquisitions of philosophy, or m the frivolous 
subtilties of the schools, scarce ever conveys any pleasure or 
uneasiness. Bence it proceeds, that every action of the 
mind, which operates with the same calmness and tranquillity, 
is confounded with reason by all those, who judge of things 
from the first view and appearance. Now ’tis certain, there 
are certain calm desires and tendencies, which, tho’ they he 
real passions, produce little emotion in the mind, and are 
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more known by tbeir effects tban by tbe immediate feeling 
or sensation. These desires are of two kinds ; either certain 
instincts originally implanted in onr natures, such as bene- 
volence and resentment, the love of life, and kindness to 
children ; or the general appetite to good, and aversion to 
evil, consider’d merely as such ^ When any of these passions 
are calm, and cause no disorder in the soul, they are very 
readily taken for the determinations of reason, and are sup- 
pos’d to proceed from tbe same faculty, with that, which 
judges of truth and falshood. Their nature and principles 
have been suppos’d the same, because their sensations are 
not evidently different. 

Beside these calm passions, which often determine the 
will, there are certain violent emotions of the same kind, 
which have likewise a great inffuence on that faculty. When 
I receive any injury from another, I often feel a violent pas- 
sion of resen tm'ent, which makes me desire his evil and 
punishment, independent of all considerations of pleasure 
and advantage to myself. When I am immediately thieaten’d 
with any grievous ill, my fears, apprehensions, and aversions 
rise to a gieat height, and produce a sensible emotion. 

The common eiror of metaphysicians has lain in ascribing 
the direction of the will entirely to one of these principles, 
and supposing the other to have no influence. Men often 
act knowingly against their interest ; For which reason the 
view of the greatest possible good does not always influence 
them. Men often counter-act a violent passion in prosecution 
of their interests and designs ; ’Tis not therefore the present 
uneasiness alone, which determines them.^ In general we 
may observe, that both these principles operate on the will ; 
and where they are contrary, that either of them prevails, 
according to the general character or ^present disposition of 
the person. What we call strength of mind, imphes the 
prevalence of the calm passions above the violent ; tho’ we 
may easily observe, there is no man so constantly possess’d of 
this virtue, as never on any occasion to yield to the sollici- 
tations of passion and desire. Erom these variations of 
temper proceeds the great difficulty of deciding concerning 
the actions and resolutions of men, where there is any con- 
tiariety of motives and passions. 

[* Introd § 46, and note — Ed ] 

[f Of Locke, Essay, Book II cap 21, § 31 , and Introd to this vol § 3 — Ed ] 
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Sect, IV . — Of the Causes of the Y%olent Fass%ons} 

There is not in philosophy a subject of more nice specu- 
lation than this of the diffeient causes and effects of the calm 
and violent passions Tis evident passions mfluence not the 
will in proportion to their violence, or the disorder they 
occasion in the temper , but on the contrary, that when a 
passion has once become a settled principle of action, and is 
the predominant inchnation of the soul, it commonly pro- 
duces no longer any sensible agitation. As repeated custom 
and its own force have made every thing yield to it, it directs 
the actions and conduct without that opposition and emotion, 
which so naturally attend every momentary gust of passion. 
We must, therefore, distinguish betwixt a calm and a weak 
passion ; betwixt a violent and a strong one. But notwith- 
standing this, Tis certain, that when we wou’d govern a man, 
and push him to any action, Twill commonly be better policy 
to work upon the violent than the calm passions, and rather 
take him by his inclmation, than what is vulgarly call’d his 
reason. We ought to place the object in such particular 
situations as are proper to encrease the violence of the 
passion. For we may observe, that all depends upon the 
situation of the object, and that a variation in this particular 
will be able to change the calm and the violent passions into 
each other. Both these kmds of passions pursue good, and 
avoid evil 5 and both of them are encreas’d or diminished by 
the encrease or diminution of the good or evil. But herein 
lies the diffeience betwixt them : The same good, when near, 
will cause a violent passion, which, when remote, produces only 
a calm one.® As this subject belongs very pioperly to the 
present question concerning the will, we shall here examine 
it to the bottom, and shall consider some of those circum- 
stances and situations of objects, which render a passion 
either calm or violent. 

^Tis a remarkable property of human nature, that any 
emotion, which attends a passion, is easily converted into it, 
tho’ in their natures they be onginaRy different from, and 
even contrary to each other. ’Tis true ^ in order to make a 
perfect union among passions, there is always requir’d a 
double relation of impiessions and ideas; nor is one relation 
p Introd. 41 —Ed ] [2 Introd § 45,— Ed ] 
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sufficient for tliat purpose. But tfio’ tins be confirm’d bj 
undoubted experience, we must understand it with, its proper 
limitations, and must regard the double relation, as requisite 
only to make one passiOn produce another. When two 
passions aie already produc’d by their separate causes, and 
are both present in the mind, they readily mingle and unite, 
tho’ they have but one relation, and sometimes without any. 
The predominant passion swallows up the inferior, and con- 
verts it into itself. The spirits, when once excited, easily 
receive a change in their direction; and ’tis natural to 
imagine this change will come from the prevailing affection. 
The connection is in many respects closer betwixt any two 
passions, than betwixt any passion and indifference. 

When a person is once heartily in love, the little faults 
and capiice of his mistress, the jealousies and quaiiels, to 
which that commerce is so subject; however unpleasant and 
related to anger and hatred ; are yet found to give additional 
force to the prevailing passion. ’Tis a common artifice of 
politicians, when they wou’d affect any person very much by 
a matter of fact, of which they intend to inform him, first to 
excite his curiosity ; delay as long as possible the satisfying 
it; and by that means raise his anxiety and impatience to 
the utmost, before they give him a full insight into the 
business. They know that his curiosity will piecipitate him 
into the passion they desire to raise, and assist the object in 
its influence on the mind. A soldier advancing to the battle, 
IS naturally inspir’d with courage and confidence, when he 
thinks on his friends and fellow-soldiers , and is struck with 
fear and terror, when he reflects on the enemy. W hatevei* 
new emotion, therefore, proceeds from the former naturally 
encreases the courage ; as the same emotion, proceeding from 
the latter, augments the fear ; by the relation of ideas, and 
the conversion of the inferior emotion into the predominant. 
Hence ifc is that in martial discipline, the unifoimity and 
lustre of our habit, the regularity of oui figures and motions, 
with all the pomp and majesty of war, encourage ourselves 
and allies ; while the same objects in the enemy strike terror 
into us, tlio’ agreeable and beautiful ni themselves. 

Since passions, however independent, aie natmally trans- 
fus’d into each other, if they are both piesent at the same 
time , it follows, that when good or evil is plac’d in such a 
situation, as to cause any particular emotion, beside its direct 
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passion of desire or aversion^ that latter passion must acquire 
new force and violence. 

This happens, among other cases, whenever any object 
excites contrary passions. For ’tis observable that an oppo- 
sition of passions commonly causes a new emotion in the 
spirits, and produces more disorder, than the concurrence of 
any two affections of equal force. This new emotion is 
easily converted into the predominant passion, and encreases 
its violence, beyond the pitch it wou^d have arriv’d at had it 
met with no opposition. Hence we naturally desire what is 
forbid, and take a pleasure in performing actions, merely 
because they are unlawful. The notion of duty, when opposite 
to the passions, is seldom able to overcome them ; and when 
it fails of that effect, is apt rather to encrep.se them, by pro- 
ducing an opposition in our motives and principles. 

The same effect follows whether the opposition arises 
from internal motives or external obstacles. The passion 
commonly acquires new force and violence m both cases. 
The efforts, which the mind makes to surmount the obstacle, 
excite the spirits and inliven the passion. 

Uncertainty has the same influence as opposition. The 
agitation of the thought ; the quick turns it makes from one^ 
view to another; the variety of passions, which succeed 
each other, according to the different views : All these pro- 
duce an agitation in the mind, and transfuse themselves 
into the predominant passion. 

There is not in my opuiion any other natural cause, why 
security diminishes the passions, than because it removes 
that uncertainty, which encreases them. The mind, when 
left to itself, immediately languishes ; and in order to pie- 
seive its ardour, must be every moment supported by a" new 
flow of passion. For the same reason, despair, tho’ contrary 
to security, has a like influence. 

’Tis certam nothing more powerfully animates any affec- 
tion, than to conceal some part of its object by throwmg 
it into a kind of shade, which at the same time that it shews 
enough to pre-possess us in favour of the object, leaves still 
some work for the imagination. Besides that obscurity is 
always attended with a kind of uncertainty ; the effort, 
which the fancy makes to compleat the idea, rouzes the 
sj)irits, and gives an additional force to the passion. 

As despair and security, tho’ contrary to each other, pro- 
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duce the same effects ; so absence is observ’d to have con- 
trary effects^ and in different circumstances either encreases 
or diminishes our affections. The Due de la RocliefoucauU 
has very well observ’d, that absence destroys weak passions, 
but encreases strong ; as the wmd extinguishes a candle, 
but blows up a fire. Long absence naturally weakens our 
idea, and diminishes the passion : But where the idea is so 
strong and lively as to support itself, the uneasiness, arising 
from absence, encreases the passion, and gives it new force 
and violence. 


Sect. Y. — Of the Effects of Custom, 

But nothmg has a greater effect both to encrease and 
diminish our passions, to convert pleasure mto pain, and 
pain into pleasure, than custom and repetition. Custom has 
two original effects upon the mind, in bestowing a fac^l^ty 
in the performance of any action or the conception of any 
object; and afterwards a tendency or %nchn(ihon towards it; 
and from these we may account for all its other eftects, how- 
ever extraordinary 

When the soul applies itself to the performance of any 
action, or the conception of any object, to which it is not 
accustom’d, there is a cei tain unpliableness in the faculties, 
and a difficulty of the spirits’ moving in their new direction. 
As this difficulty excites the spirits, ’tis the source of wonder, 
surprise, and of all the emotions, which arise fiom novelty; 
and is in itself very agreeable, like every thing, which in- 
livens the mind to a moderate degree. But tho’ surpiize be 
agreeable in itself, yet as it puts the spiiits m agitation, it not 
only augments our agreeable affections, but also our painful, 
according to the foregoing principle, that every emotion, which 
precedes or attends a jpassion, is easily converted into it Hence 
every thing, that is new, is most affecting, and gives us either 
more pleasure or paiu, than what, strictly speaking, naturally 
belongs to it When it often returns upon us, the novelty 
wears off; the passions subside; the hurry of the spnits is 
over; and we survey the objects with greater tianquillity. 

By degrees the repetition produces a facility, which is 
another very poweiful principle of the human mind, and an 
infallible source of pleasure, where the facility goes not 
beyond a certain degree. And heie ’tis remarkable that the 
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pleasure, wRicli arises from a moderate facility, has not the 
same tendency with that which arises from novelty, to aug- 
ment the painful, as well as the agreeable afPections. The 
pleasure of facility does not so much consist in any ferment 
of the spirits, as in their orderly motion , which will some- 
times he so powerful as even to convert pain into pleasure, 
and give us a relish in time for what at hist was most harsh 
and disagreeable. 

But again, as facility converts pain into pleasure, so it 
often converts pleasure into pain, when it is too great, and 
renders the actions of the mind so faint and languid, that 
they are no longer able to mterest and support it. And 
indeed, scarce any other objects become disagreeable thro’ 
custom ; but such as are naturally attended with some emo- 
tion or affection, which is destroyed bj the too frequent repe- 
tition. One can consider the clouds, and heavens, and trees, 
and stones, however frequently repeated, without ever feeling 
any aversion. But when the fair sex, or music, or good 
cheer, or any thing, that naturally ought to be agreeable, be- 
comes indifferent, it easily produces the opposite affection. 

But custom not only gives a facility to perform any action, 
but likewise an inclination and tendency towards it, where it 
IS not entirely disagreeable, and can never be the object of 
inclination. And this is the reason why custom encreases 
all active habits, but diminishes passive^ according to the 
observation of a late eminent philosopher ^ The facility 
takes off from the force of the passive habits by rendeiing 
the motion of the spiiits faint and languid. But as in the 
active, the spiiits aie sufficiently supported of themselves, 
the tendency of the mind gives them new force, and bends 
them more strongly to the action. 


Sect. VI . — Of the Influence of the Imagination on ttie Fassions, 

’Tis remarkable, that the imagination and affections have 
a close union together, and that nothing, which affects the 
former, can be entirely indifferent to the latter. Wherever 
our ideas of good or evil aequiie a new vivacity, the passions 


P The refeieiice appaieclly mustbe passiye impressions grow weakei by 
to Riitler (Analogy, Part I ch 5 being repeated’), but ho was still 

‘ Practical habits are foimed and Imng wlitu Hiimo wioto — Ed ] 
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become more violent ; a-nd keep pace witb. tbe imagination SECT, 

111 all its variations. Wbether this proceeds from the prin- . ^ 

ciple above- mention’d^ that any attendant emotion is easily Oftliem- 
converted, into the jpredominanty I shall not determine. ^Tis 
sufficient for mj present purpose, that we have many in- nation, &c. 
stances to confirm this infl.uence of the imagmation upon 
the passions. 

Any pleasure, with which we are acquainted, affects us 
raoie than any other, which we own to be superior, but of 
whose nature we aie wholly ignorant. Of the one we can 
form a particular and deteiminate idea : The other we con- 
ceive under the general notion of pleasure ; and ^tis certain, 
that the more general and universal any of our ideas are, 
the less infiuenco they have upon the imagination. A 
general idea, tho’ it be nothing but a particular one considei^d 
in a ceitain view,^ is commonly more obscure ; and that be- 
cause no particular idea, by which we represent a general 
one, is ever fix’d or deteiminate, but may easily be chang’d 
for othei particular oues, which will serve equally in tlie 
representation. 

There is a noted passage in the history of Greece^ which 
may serve for our present purpose. Themistooles told the 
Athenians^ that he had form’d a design, which woii’d be 
highly useful to the public, but which ’twas impossible for 
him to communicate to them without ruining the execution, 
since its success depended entirely on the secrecy with which 
it shou’d be conducted. The Athenians^ instead of granting 
him full power to act as he thought fitting, oider’d him to 
communicate his design to Aiistides, in whose piudencethey 
had an entire confidence, and whose opinion they were resolv’d 
blindly to submit to The design of Themistocles was 
secretly to set fire to the fleet of all the Grecian common- 
wealths, which was assembled in a neighboming port, and 
which being once destroy’d, would give the Athenians the 
empire of the sea without any rival. Aristides returned to 
the assembly, and told them, that nothing con’d be more 
advantageous than the design of Themistocles , but at the 
same time that nothing cou’d be moie unjust: Upon which 
the people unanimously rejected the project. 

A late celebrated ^ historian admmes this passage of aiitient 
history, as one of the most singular that is any where to be 
P Of Vol 1 . Part 1, § 7, feiib fin -—Ed ] ^ Mons BoUm 
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met witii. Here^ says lie, they are not philosophers y to whom 
His easy in their schools to establish the finest maxims and most 
sublime rules of morality ^ who decide that interest ought never 
to prevail above justice ’Tis a whole people interested in the 
proposaly which is made to tlienhy who consider it as of import- 
ance to the public goody and who notwithstanding reject it 
unanimously y and without hesitatioUy merely because it is con- 
trary to justice, For m3" part I see nothing so extraordinary 
in this proceeding of the Athenians The same reasons, 
which render it so easy for philosophers to establish these 
sublime maxims, tend, in part, to diminish the merit of such 
a conduct m that people. Philosophers never ballance be- 
twixt profit and honesty, because their decisions are general, 
and neither their passions nor imaginations are mteiested in 
the objects And tho’ in the present case the advantage 
was immediate to the Athenians, yet as it was known only 
under the general notion of advantage, without being con- 
ceiv’d by any particular idea, it must have had a less con- 
siderable influence on their imaginations, and have been a 
less violent temptation, than if they had been acquainted 
with all its cncumstances : Otherwise ’tis difficult to con- 
ceive, that a whole people, unjust and violent as men com- 
monly are, shou’d so unanimously have adhered to justice, 
and rejected any considerable advantage. 

Any satisfaction, which we lately enjoy’d, and of which 
the memory is fresh and recent, operates on the will with 
more violence, than another of which the traces are decay’d, 
and almost obliterated. Prom whence does this proceed, but 
that the memory m the first case assists the fancy, and gives 
an additional force and vigour to its conceptions^ The 
image of the past pleasure being strong and violent, bestows 
these qualities on the idea of the future pleasure, which is 
connected with it by the relation of lesemblance. 

A pleasm'e, which is suitable to the way of life, in which 
we are engag’d, excites more our desires and appetites than 
another, which is foreign to it. This phsenomenon may be 
explain’d from the same principle. 

Nothing is more capable of infusing any passion into the 
mind, than eloquence, by which objects are represented in 
their strongest and most lively colours. We may of our- 
selves acknowledge, that such an object is valuable, and such 
another odious ; but ’till an orator excites the imagination, 
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andgi\^es foice to tliese ideas, the j may liave hut a feehle m- 
tlueuce either on the will or the affections. 

But eloquence is not always necessary. The bare opinion 
of another, especially when inforc’d with passion, will cause 
an idea of good or evil to have an influence upon us, which 
wou’d otherwise have been entirely neglected. This proceeds 
from the principle of sympathy or communication^ and 
sympathy, as I have already obseiv’d, is nothing but the 
conversmn of an idea into an impression by the force of 
imagination. 

^Tis remarkable, that lively passions commonly attend a 
lively imagination. In this respect, as well as others, the 
force of the passion depends as much on the temper of the 
person, as the nature or situation of the object. 

I have aheady observ’d, that belief is nothing but a lively 
idea related to a present impression. This vivacity is a 
requisite circumstance to the exciting all our passions, the 
calm as well as the violent , nor has a meie fiction of the 
imagination any considerable influence upon either of them. 
’Tis too weak to take any hold of the mind, or be attended 
with emotion. 


Sect. VII . — Of Qontigmty and Distance in Space and Thne. 

There is an easy reason, why every thing contiguous to us, 
either in space or time, shou’d be conceiv’d with a peculiar 
force and vivacity, and excel every other object, in its in- 
fluence on the imagination. Ourself is intimately present 
to us, and whatever is related to self must partake of that 
quality. But where an object is so far remov’d as to have 
lost the advantage of this relation, why, as it is faither re- 
mov’d, its idea becomes still fainter and more obscure, wou’d, 
perhaps, require a more particular examination. 

’Tis obvious, that the imagination can never totally forget 
the points of space and time, in which we aie existent; but 
receives such frequent advertisements of them from the pas- 
sions and senses, that however it may turn its attention to 
foreign and remote objects, it is necessitated every moment to 
reflect on the present. ’Tis also remaikable, that in the con- 
ception of those objects, which we regard as real and ex- 
istent, we take them in their proper order and situation, and 
never leap from one object to another, which is distant from 
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it^ without running over, at least in a cursory manner, all 
those objects, which are interpos’d betwixt them. When we 
reflect, therefore, on any object distant from ourselves, we 
are oblig’d not only to reach it at first by passing thro’ all 
the intermediate space betwixt ourselves and the object, but 
also to renew our progress every moment; being every 
moment recall’d to the consideration of ourselves and our 
present situation. ’Tis easily conceiv’d, that this interrup- 
tion must weaken the idea by breaking the action of the 
mind, and hindering the conception from being so intense 
and contmu’d, as when we reflect on a nearer object. The 
fewer steps we make to ariive at the object, and the smoother 
the road is, this diminution of vivacity is less sensibly felt, 
but still may be observ’d more or less in proportion to the 
degrees of distance and difficulty. 

Here then we are to consider two kinds of objects, the 
contiguous and remote , of which the former, by means of 
their relation to ourselves, approach an impression in force 
and vivacity ; the latter by reason of the interruption in 
our manner of conceiving them, appear in a weaker and 
more imperfect light. This is their effect on the imagina- 
tion If my reasoning be just, they must have a propor- 
tionable effect on the will and passions. Contiguous objects 
must have an influence much superior to the distant and re- 
mote Accordingly we And in common life, that men aie 
piincipally concern’d about those objects, which are not 
much lemov’d either in space or time, enjoying the present, 
and leaving what is afar off to the care of chance and for- 
tune. Talk to a man of his condition thirty years hence, 
and he will not regard you. Speak of what is to happen to- 
morrow, and he will lend you attention. The breaking of a 
mirror gives us more concern when at home, than the burmng 
of a house, when abroad, and some hundred leagues distant. 

But farther ; tho’ distance both in space and time has a 
considerable effect on the imagination, and by that means 
on the will and passions, yet the consequences of a removal 
in space are much inferior to those of a removal in hme. 
Twenty years are certainly but a small distance of time in 
compaiison of what history and even the memory of some 
may inform them of, and yet I doubt if a thousand leagues, 
or even the greatest distance of place this globe can admit 
of, will so icmarkably weaken our ideas, and diminish our 
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passions. A West-India merchant will tell yoH;, that he SECT 
is not without concern about what passes in Jamaica; tho’ . . 

few extend then views so far into futurity, as to diead very of conti- 
lemote accidents. 

The caus'^ of this phsenomenon must evidently he in the gp^^cTand^ 
different properties of space and time. Without Laving le- time 
course to metaphysics, any one may easily obseive, that 
space or extension consists of a number of co-existeiit parts 
dispos’d in a certain order, and capable of being at once 
present to the sight or feeling. On the contrary, time or 
succession, tho’ it consists likewise of parts, never presents 
to ns more than one at once ; nor is it possible for any two 
of them ever to be co-existent These qualities of the ob- 
jects have a suitable effect on the imagination. The parts 
of extension being'' susceptible of an union to the senses, 
acqnme an union in the fancy ; and as the appearance of one 
part excludes not another, the transition or passage of the 
thought thio’ the contiguous parts is by that means render’d 
more smooth and easy. On the other hand, the incompati- 
bility of the parts of time in their real existence sepaiates 
them in the imagination, and makes it moie difficult foi that 
faculty to trace any long succession or series of events. 

Every part must appear single and alone, nor can regulaily 
have entrance into the fancy without banishing what is sup- 
pos’d to have been immediately j)recedent. By this means 
any distance in time causes a greater intci ruption in the 
thought than an equal distance in space, and consequently 
weakens more considerably the idea, and consequently the 
passions; which depend in a gieat measure, on the imagi- 
nation, according to my system. 

There is another plicenomenon of a like nature with the 
foregoing, viz. the su'pemoK effects of the same dhtance in 
futurity above that in the past. This difference with respect 
to the will IS easily accounted for. As none of onr actions 
can alter the past, ’tis not strange it shou’d never determine 
the will. But with lespect to the passions the question is 
yet entire, and well woith the examining. 

Besides the piopensity to a gradual progiession thio’ the 
points of space and time, we have anothei peculiaiity in our 
method of thinking, which concurs inpioducing this pheno- 
menon. We always follow the succession of time m placing 
our ideas, and from the consideiatioii of any object pass 
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more easily to that, which, follows immediately after it, than 
to that which went before it. We may learn this, amon^ 
other instances, from the order, which is always observ’d in 
historical narrations. Nothing but an absolute necessity 
can oblige an historian to break the order of time, and in 
his nmrahon give the piecedence to an event, which was in 
reality posterior to another. 

This will easily be apply’d to the question in hand, if we 
reflect on what I have before observ’d, that the present 
situation of the person is always that of the imagination, 
and that ’tis from thence we proceed to the conception of 
any distant object. When the object is past, the progres- 
sion of the thought in passing to it from the present is con- 
trary to natuie, as proceeding from one point of time to that 
which IS preceding, and from that to another preceding, in 
opposition to the natural course of the succession. On the 
other hand, when we turn our thought to a future object, 
our fancy flows along the stream of time, and arrives at 
the object by an order, which seems most natural, passing 
always from one point of time to that which is immediately 
posterior to it. This easy progression of ideas favours the 
imagination, and makes it conceive its object in a stronger 
and fuller light, than when we are continually oppos’d in 
our passage, and are oblig’d to overcome the difficulties 
arising from the natural propensity of the fancy. A small 
degree of distance m the past has, therefore, a greater effect, 
in interrupting and weakening the conception, than a much 
greater in the future. From this effect of it on the imagi- 
nation is deriv’d its influence on the will and passions. 

There is another cause, which both contributes to the same 
effect, and proceeds from the same quality of the fancy, by 
which we are determin’d to trace the succession of time by 
a similar succession of ideas. When from the present in- 
stant we consider two pomts of time equally distant in the 
future and in the past, ’tis evident, that, abstractedly con- 
sider’d, their relation to the present is almost equal. For as 
the future will sometime be present, so the past was once pre- 
sent. If we con’d, therefore, remove this quality of the 
imagination, an equal distance in the past and in the future, 
won’d have a similar influence. Nor is this only tine, when 
the fancy remains fix’d, and from the present instant surveys 
the future and the past ; but also when it changes its situa- 
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tion, and places ns in different periods of time. For as on 
the one hand, in supposing ourselves existent in a point of 
time interpos’d betwixt the present instant and the fature 
object, we find the future object approach to us, and the past 
retiie, and become more distant : Bo on the other hand, in 
supposing ourselves existent in a pomt of time interpos’d 
betwixt the present and the past, the past approaches to us, 
and the future becomes more distant. But fiom the pro- 
perty of the fancy above-mention’d we rather chuse to fix 
our thought on the point of time interpos’d betwixt the 
present and the future, than on that betwixt the present and 
the past. We advance, rather than retard our existence ; 
and following what seems the natural succession of time, pro- 
ceed from past to present, and from present to future. By 
which means we conceive the future as flowing eveiy moment 
nearer us, and the past as retiring An equal distance, 
therefore, in the past and in the futuie, has not the same 
effect on the imagination ; and that because we consider the 
one as continually encreasing, and the other as continually 
dimmishing. The fancy anticipates the course of things, 
and surveys the object in that condition, to which ifc tends, 
as well as in that, which is regarded as the present. 

Sect. VIII . — The same Subject continued. 

Thus we have accounted for three phenomena, which 
seem pretty remarkable. Why distance weakens the con- 
ception and passion : Why distance m time has a greater 
effect than that in space : And why distance in past time 
has still a greater effect than that in future. We must now 
consider three phenomena, which seem to be, in a manner, 
the reverse of these : Why a very great distance encreases 
our esteem and admiration for an object • Why such a dis- 
tance in time encreases it more than that in space : And a 
distance in past time more than that in future. The 
curiousness of the subject will, I hope, excuse my dwellmg 
on it for some time. 

To begin with the first phsenomenon, why a great distance 
encreases our esteem and admiration for an object; ’tis 
evident that the mere view and contemplation of any great- 
ness, whether successive or extended, enlaiges the soul, and 
gives it a sensible delight and pleasure. A wide plain, the 
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ocean, eternity^, a succession of several ages ; all these are 
entertaining objects, and excel every tbing, however beauti- 
ful, which accompanies not its beauty with a suitable great- 
ness. Now when any very distant object is presented to tlie 
imagination, we naturally reflect on the interpos’d distance, 
and by that means, conceiving somethmg great and mag- 
nificent, receive the usual satisfaction. But as the fancy 
passes easily from one idea to another related to it, and 
transports to the second all the passions excited by the first, 
the adin nation, which is directed to the distance, naturally 
diffuses itself over the distant object. Accordingly we find, 
that ^tis not necessaiy the object shou’d he actually distant 
from us, in order to cause our admiration; but that ^tis 
sufficient, if, by the natural association of ideas, it conveys 
OUT view to any considerable distance. 'A great traveller, 
tho’ in the same chamber, will pass for a very extraordinary 
person; as a Oreeh medal, even in our cabinet, is always 
esteem’d a valuable curiosity. Here the object, by a natural 
transition, conveys our view to the distance ; and the admi- 
ration, which arises from that distance, by another natural 
transition, returns back to the object. 

But tho’ every great distance produces an admiration for 
the distant object, a distance ni time has a more considerable 
effect than that in space. Antient busts and inscriptions 
are more valu’d than Japan tables : And not to mention the 
Greeks and Romans, ’tis certain we regard with moie venera- 
tion the old Chaldeans and Egyptians, than the modern 
CJmese and Pe^isians, and bestow more fruitless p^ins to 
clear up the history and chronology of the former, than it 
won’d cost ns to make a voyage, and he certainly infoim’d 
of the character, learning and government of the latter. I 
shall be oblig’d to make a digression in order to explain this 
phsenomenon 

’Tis a quahty very observable m hnman nature, that any 
opposition, which does not entirely discourage and intimidate 
us, has rather a contrary effect, and inspires us with a more 
than ordinary grandeur and magnanimity. In collecting 
our force to overcome the opposition, we invigorate the soul, 
and give it an elevation with which otherwise it wou’d never 
have been acquainted. Compliance, by rendermg our 
strength useless, makes us insensible of it; but opposition ^ 
awakens and employs it. 
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This is also true ui the iiiveise. Opposition not only 
enlarges the soul ; but the soul, when full of courage and 
magnanimity, in a manner seeks opposition. 

Spumaiitemque dan fecora tnter inertia vohs 
0])tat a^rum^ out fulnum descende) c monte leomm 
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Whatever supports and fills the passions is agreeable to 
us ; as on the contrary, what weakens and infeebles them is 
uneasy. As opposition has the first effect, and facility the 
second, no wonder the mind, in certam dispositions, desires 
the former, and is averse to the latter. 

These piinciples have an effect on the imagination as well 
as on the passions. To be convinc’d of this we need only 
consider the influence of heights and deaths on that faculty. 
Any great elevation of place communicates a kind of pride 
or sublimity of imagination, and gives a fancy’d sujierioiity 
over those that lie below, and, vice veisd, a sublime and 
strong imagination conveys the idea of ascent and elevation. 
Hence it proceeds, that we associate, m a manner, the idea 
of whatever is good with that of height, and evil with low- 
ness. Heaven is suppos’d to be above, and hell below. A 
noble genius is call’d an elevate and sublime one. Atgue 
udam s^ermt humiim fugiente jgenna On the contrary, a 
vulgar and trivial conception is stil’d indifferently low or 
mean. Prosperity is denominated ascent, and adversity 
descent Kings and piinccs are supjios’d to be plac’d at the 
top of human affairs , as peasants and day-hibouiers are 
said to be in the lowest stations. These methods of think- 
ing, and of expressing ourselves, are not of so little con- 
sequence as they may appear at first sight. 

’Tis evident to common sense, as well as philosophy, that 
there is no natural nor essential difference betwixt high and 
low, and that this distinction arises only fiom the gravitation 
of matter, which produces a motion from the one to the 
other The very same direction, which m this part of the 
globe IS call’d ascent, is denominated descent in our antipodes ; 
which can proceed from nothing but the contraiy tendency 
of bodies Now ’tis certam, that the tendency of bodies, 
continually operating upon our senses, must produce, from 
custom, a like tendency in the fancy, and that when we 
consider any object situated m an ascent, the* idea of its 
weight gives us a piopensity to transport it from the place, 
in which it is situated, to the place immediately below it, 
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OftlieTvill difficulty in mounting, and pass not without a kind of re- 
and direct lu^c^ance from the inferior to that which is situated above 
it; as if our ideas acquir’d a kind of gravity from their 
objects. As a proof of this, do we not find, that the facility, 
which is so much study’d in music and poetry, is call’d the 
fall or cadency of the harmony or period; the idea of facility 
communicating to us that of descent, lu the same manner as 
descent produces a facility P 

Since the imagination, therefore, in running from low to 
high, finds an opposition in its internal qualities and princi- 
ples, and since the soul, when elevated with joy and courage, 
m a manner seeks opposition, and throwSritself with alacrity 
into any scene of thought or action, where its courage meets 
with matter to nourish and employ it ; it follows, that every- 
thing, which invigorates and inhvens the soul, whether hy 
touching the passions or imagination, natoally conveys to 
the fancy this inclmation for ascent, and determines it to 
run against the natural stream of its thoughts and con- 
ceptions. This aspirmg progress of the imagination suits 
the present disposition of the mmd; and the difficulty, 
instead of extinguishing its vigour and alacrity, has the 
contrary effect, of sustaining and encreasmg it. Virtue, 
genius, power, and riches are for this reason associated with 
height and sublimity; as poverty, slavery, and foUy are 
conjoin’d with descent and lowness. Were the case the 
same with us as Melton represents it to he with the angels, 
to whom descent ^s adverse, and who cannot smk wvthont 
labour and com;puls^on, this order of things wou’d be entirely 
inverted ; as appears hence, that the very nature of ascent 
and descent is deriv’d from the difficulty and propensity, 
and consequently every one of their effects proceeds from 
that origin. 

All this IS easily apply’ d to the present question, why a 
considerable distance in time produces a greater veneration 
for the distant objects than a like removal in space. The 
imagination moves with moie difficulty in passmg from one 
portion of time to another, than in a transition thro’ the 
parts of space ; and that because space or extension appears 
united to onr senses, while time or succession is always 
bioken and divided* This difficulty, when join’d with a 
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small distance, interrupts and weakens ike fancy : But has 
a contrary effect in a gieat removal. The mind, elevated hy 
the vastness of its object, is still farther elevated by the 
difficulty of the conception ; and being oblig’d every moment 
to renew its efforts in the tiansition from one part of time to 
another, feels a more vigoious and sublime disposition, than 
in a transition thro’ the parts of space, where the ideas flow 
along with easmess and facility. In this disposition, the 
imagination, passing, as is usual, from the consideration of 
the distance to the view of the distant objects, gives us a 
proportionable veneration for it : and this is the reason why 
all the relicts of antiquity are so precious in our eyes, and 
appear more valuable than what is brought even from the 
remotest parts of the world. 

The thud phsenomenon I have remaik’d will be a full con- 
firmation of this ’Tis not every removal in time, which has the 
effect of producmg veneration and esteem. We aie not apt 
to imagme our posterity will excel us, or equal our ancestors. 
This phaenomenon is the more remaikable, because any dis- 
tance in futurity weakens not our ideas so much as an equal 
removal in the past. Tho’ a removal in the past, when very 
great, encreases our passions beyond a like removal in the 
future, yet a small removal has a greater influence in dimm- 
ishing them. 

In our common way of thinking we are plac’d m a kind 
of middle station betwixt the past and future , and as our 
imagination finds a kind of difficulty in running along the 
former, and a facility in foUowmg the course of the latter, 
the difficulty conveys the notion of ascent, and the facility 
of the contrary. Hence we imagme our ancestors to be, in 
a manner, mounted above us, and our posterity to He below 
us Our fancy arrives not at the one without effoit, but 
easily reaches the other : Which effort weakens the conception, 
where the distance is small , but enlarges and elevates the 
imagination, when attended with a suitable object. As on 
the other hand, the facility assists the fancy in a small re- 
moval, but takes off from its force when it contemplates any 
considerable distance. 

It may not be improper, before we leave this subj*ect of 
the will, to resume, in a few words, all that has been said 
concernmg it, in order to set the whole more distinctly before 
the eyes of the reader. What we commonly understand by 
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passion is a violent and sensible emotion of mind, wlien any 
good or evil is presented, or any object, whicb, by tlie original 
foimation of our faculties, is fitted to excite an appetite. By 
reason we mean affections of the very same kind with the 
former ; but such as operate more calmly, and cause no dis- 
order in the temper ; Which tranquillity leads us into a mis- 
take concernmg them, and causes us to regard them as con- 
clusions only of our intellectual faculties. Both the causes 
and effects of these violent and calm passions are pretty vari- 
able, and depend, in a great measure, on the peculiar temper 
and disposition of every mdividual. Generally speakmg, the 
violent passions have a more powerful influence on the will ; 
tho^ ’tis often found, that the calm ones, when corroborated 
by reflection, and seconded by resolution, are able to controul 
them m their most furious movements. What makes this 
whole affair more unceitain, is, that a calm passion may 
easily be chang’d into a violent one, either by a change of 
temper, or of the ciicnmstances and situation of the object, 
as by the borrowing of force from any attendant passion, by 
custom, or by exciting the imagination. Upon the whole, 
this struggle of passion and of reason, as it is call’d, diver- 
sifies human life, and makes men so different not only horn 
each other, but also from themselves in different times. Phi- 
losophy can only account foi a few of the greater and moie 
sensible events of this war ; but must leave all the smaller 
and more delicate revolutions, as dependent on piinciples too 
fine and mmute for her compiehension. 

Sect. IX . — Of the Direct Fassions} 

’Tis easy to observe, that the passions, both direct and in- 
direct, are founded on pam and pleasure, and that in order 
to produce an affection of any kind, ’tis only requisite to pre- 
sent some good or evil. Upon the removal of pain and plea- 
sure .there immediately follows a removal of love and hatred, 
pride and humility, desire and aversion, and of most of our 
reflective or secondary impressions. 

The impressions, which arise from good and evil most 
naturally, and with the least preparation, are the di't ect pas- 
sions of desire and aveision, grief and joy, hope and fear, 
along with vohtion. The mind by an original instinct tends 

p Introd sect 30 — ] 
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to unite itself with the good^ and to avoid the evil, tho’ they SECT 
he conceiv’d meiely m idea, and be consider’d as to exist in 
any future period of time. Of ih© 

But supposing that there is an immediate impression of 
pain or pleasure, and that aiising from an object related to 
ourselves or others, this does not pi event the propensity or 
aversion, with the consequent emotions, but by concurring 
with certain dormant principles of the human mind, excites 
the new impressions of pride or humility, love or hatred. 

That propensity, which unites us to the object, or separates 
us from it, still continues to operate, but in conjunction with 
the %nd^Tect passions, which arise horn a double relation of 
imiiiessions and ideasd 

These indirect passions, being always agreeable or un- 
easy, give in their turn additional force to the dnect passions, 
and encrease our desire and aversion to the object. Thus a 
suit of hue deaths produces pleasure from their beauty ; and 
this pleasure produces the direct passions, or the impressions 
of volition and desire Again, when these cloaths are con- 
sider’d as belonging to ouiself, the double relation conveys 
to us the sentiment of piide, whidi is an indirect passion; 
and the pJeasnre, which attends that passion, leturns hade to 
the dll net affections, and gives new force to our desne or 
volition, joy or hope. 

When good is ceitain or probable, it produces jot. When 
evil IS in the same situation there aiises oeief or sohrow. 

When either good or evil is uncertain, it gives use to fear 
01 HOPE, accordmg to the degiees of uncertainty on the one 
side or the other. 

Desire arises from good consider’d simply, and ayersioh 
IS deriv’d from evil. The will exerts itself, when either the 
good or the absence of the evil may be attain’d by any action 
of the mind or body. 

Beside good and evil, or in other words, pain and plea- 
suie, the diiect passions frequently arise from a natural im- 
pulse or instmct, which is perfectly unaccountable.^ Of this 
kind IS the desne of punishment to oui enemies, and of hap- 
piness to our friends ; hunger, lust, and a few other bodily 
appetites. These passions, properly speaking, produce good 
and evil, and proceed not from them, lilce the other affec- 
tions. 

p Introd sect 30— Ed] P Introd sect 31 — Ed ] 
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INone of the direct affections seem to merit our particular 
attention, except hope and fear, -which we shall here endea- 
vour to account for. ^Tis evident that the very same event, 
which hy its certainty wou’d produce grief or joy, gives 
always rise to fear or hope, when only pi'obable and uncer- 
tain. In order, therefore, to understand the reason why this 
circumstance makes such a considerable difference, we must 
reflect on what I have already advanc’d in the preceding 
hook concerning the nature of probability. 

Probability arises from an opposition of contrary chances 
or causes, by which the mind is not allow’d to fix on either 
side, but is incessantly tost from one to another, and at one 
moment is determin’d to consider an object as existent, and 
at another moment as the contrary. Ilhe imagination or 
understanding, call it which you please, fluctuates betwixt 
the opposite views ; and tho’ perhaps it may be oftner turn’d 
to the one side than the other, ’tis impossible for it, by 
reason of tlie opposition of causes or chances, to rest on 
either. The pro and con of the (question alternately prevail ; 
and the mind, surveying the object in its opposite principles, 
fi.nds such a contrariety as utterly destroys all certaiuty and 
establish’d opmion. 

Suppose, then, that the object, concerning whose reality 
we are doubtful, is an object either of desire or aversion, ’tis 
evident, that, accordmg as the mind turns itself either to 
the one side or the other, it must feel a momentary impression 
of joy or sorrow. An object, whose existence we desire, gives 
satisfaction, when we reflect on those causes, which produce 
it ; and for the same reason excites grief or uneasiness from 
the opposite consideration . So that as the understanding, in 
all probable questions, is divided betwixt the contrary points 
of view, the affections must in the same manner be divided 
betwixt opposite emotions, 

Mow if we consider the human mind, we shall find, that 
with regard to the passions, ’tis not of the nature of a wind- 
instrument of music, which m running over all the notes 
immediately loses the sound after the breath ceases ; hut 
rather resembles a string-instrument, where after each stroke 
the vibrations still retain some sound, which gradually and 
insensibly decays. The imagination is extreme quick and 
agile ; but the passions are slow and restive : For which 
reason, when any object is pres^ented, that affords a variety 
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of views to the one, and emotions to the other ; tho^ the 
fancy may change its views with great celerity , each stroke 
will not produce a clear and distinct note of passion, but the 
one passion will always be mixt and confounded with the 
other. According as the probability inclines to good or evil, 
the passion of joy or sorrow predominates in the composition ; 
Because the nature of probability is to cast a superior num- 
ber of views or chances on one side ; or, which is the same 
thing, a superior number of returns of one passion ; or since 
the dispers’d passions are collected into one, a superior 
degree of that passion. That is, in other words, the grief 
and joy being intermingled with each other, by means of the 
contiary views of the imagination, produce by their union 
the passions of hope and fear. 

Upon this head there may be started a very curious question 
concerning that contrariety of passions, which is our present 
subject. ’Tis observable, that where the objects of contrary 
pas^ohs aie piesented at once, beside the encrease of the 
piedommant passion (which has been already explain’d, and 
commonly arises at their hist shock or rencounter) it some- 
times happens, that both the passions exist successively, and 
by short intervals ; sometimes, that they destroy each other, 
and neither of them takes place; and sometimes that both of 
them remain united in the mind. It may, therefoie, be ask’d, 
by what theory we can explain these variations, and to what 
general prmciple we can reduce them. 

When the contrary passions arise from objects entirely 
different, they take place alternately, the want of relation in 
the ideas separating the impressions from each other, and 
preventmg their opposition. Thus when a man is afflicted 
for the loss of a law-suit, and joyful for the bnth of a son, the 
mind running from the agreeable to the calamitous object, 
with whatever celerity it may perform this motion, can 
scarcely tempei the one affection with the other, and remain 
betwixt them in a state of mdifference. 

It more easily attains that calm situation, when the same 
event is of a mixt nature, and contains something adveise 
and something prosperous in its different circumstances. For 
in that case, both the passions, mingling with each other by 
means of the relation, become mutually destructive, and leave 
the mind m perfect tranquiUitj. 

But suppose, in the third place, that the object is not a 
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compound of good or evil^ but is consider’d as probable or 
improbable in any degree ; in that case I assert, that the 
contrary passions will botb of tbeni be present at once in the 
soul, and instead of destroymg and tempeimg each, other, 
will subsist together, and produce a third impression or 
affection by their union. Contrary passions are not capable 
of destroying each other, except when their contrary move' 
ments exactly rencounter, and are opposite in their direction, 
as well as in the seusa^tion they produce. This exact ren^ 
counter depends upon the relations of those ideas, from 
which they are deriv’d, and is moie or less perfect, according 
to the degrees of the i elation. In the case of probability the 
contrary chances are so far related, that they determine 
concerning the existence or non-existence of the same object. 
But this relation is far from being perfect ; smce some of the 
chances he on the side of existence, and others on that of 
non-existence, which aie objects altogether incompatible. 
’Tis impossible by one steady view to survey the opposite 
chances, and the events dependent on them , but ’tis necessary, 
that the imagination shou’d run alternately from the one to 
the other. Each view of the imagination produces its peculiar 
passion, which decays away by degrees, and is follow’d by a 
sensible vibration after the stroke. The incompatibility of 
the views keeps the passions from shocking in a direct line, 
if that expression may be allow’d ; and yet their relation is 
sufficient to mingle their fainter emotions. ’Tis after this 
manner that hope and fear arise from the different mixture 
of these opposite passions of grief and joy, and from their 
imperfect union and conjunction. 

Upon the whole, contrary passions succeed each other 
alternately, when they arise from different objects : They 
mutually destroy each other, when they proceed from different 
parts of the same : And they subsist both of them, and 
mingle together, when they are deriv’d from the contrary 
and incompatible chances or possibilities, on which any one 
object depends. The influence of the relations of ideas is 
plainly seen in this whole affair. If the objects of the con- 
trary passions be totally different, the passions are like two 
opposite liquors m different bottles, which have no influence 
on each other. If the objects be intimately connected, the 
passions are like an alcali and an acid, which, being mingled, 
destroy each other. If the relation be more impeifect, and 
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consists in the contradictory views of the same object^, the SECT 
passions are like oil and vinegar^ wbicli^ however mingled, . 
never perfectly unite and incorporate. Of the 

As the hypothesis concerning hope and fear carries its 

^ C/ J- TDfliSSlOHS 

own evidence along with it, we shall be the more concise in 
our proofs. A few strong arguments aie better than many 
weak ones. 

The passions of fear and hope may arise when the chances 
are equal on both sides, and no supeiioiity can be discovered 
in the one above the other. Nay, in this situation the 
passions are rather the strongest, as the mind has then the 
least foundation to rest upon, and is toss’d with the greatest 
uncertainty. Throw in a superior degree of probability to 
the side of grief, you immediately see that passion diffuse 
itself over the composition, and tmctui'e it into fear. En- 
crease the piobability, and by that means the grief, the fear 
lire vails still moie and moie, till at last it runs msensibly, as 
the joy continually diminishes, into pine grief. After you 
have brought it to this situation, dimmish the grief, after the 
same manner that you encreas’d it , by diminishing the pro- 
bability on that side, and youdl see the passion clear every 
moment, ^till it changes insensibly into hope ; which again 
luns, after the same manner, by slow degiees, into joy, as 
you encrease that part of the composition by the encrease of 
the probability. Are not these as plain pi oofs, that the 
passions of fear and hope are mixtures of grief and joy, as 
in optics ’tis a proof, that a colour’d lay of the sun passing 
thro’ a prism, is a composition of two others, when, as you 
dimmish or encrease the quantity of either, you find it pre- 
vail proportionably more or less m the composition ? I am 
sure neither natural nor moral philosophy admits of stronger 
proofs 

Probability is of two kinds, either when the object is 
really m itself uncei’tam, and to be determined by chance ; 
or when, tho^ the object be already certain, yet ’tis uncertam 
to our judgment, which finds a number of proofs on each 
side of the question. Both these kinds of probabilities 
cause fear and hope ; which can only proceed from that 
property, in which they agree, the uncertainty and fluc- 
tuation they bestow on the imagination by that contrariety 
of views, which is common to both. 

’Tis a probable good or evil, that commonly produces 
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tope or fear ; because probability, being a wavering and un- 
constant method of surveying an object, causes naturally a 
like mixture and uncertainty of passion. But we may ob- 
serve, that wherever from other causes this mixture can be 
produc’d, the passions of fear and hope will arise, even tho’ 
there be no probability, which must be allow’d to be a 
convincing proof of the present hypothesis. 

We find that an evil, barely conceiv’d as poss^?>^e, does 
sometimes produce fear ; especially if the evil be very great. 
A man cannot think of excessive pains and tortures without 
trembling, if he be m the least danger of suffering them. 
The smallness of the probability is compensated by the 
greatness of the evil , and the sensation is equally lively, as 
if the evil were more probable. One view or glimpse of the 
former, has the same effect as several of the latter. 

But they are not only possible evils, that cause fear, huh 
3ven some allow’d to be %mposs%hle ; as when we tremble on 
the brink of a precipice, the’ we know ourselves to be in 
perfect security and have it in our choice whether we will 
advance a step farther. This proceeds from the immediate 
presence of the evil, which infiuences the imagination in the 
same manner as the certamty of it wou’d do ; but being en- 
counter’d by the reflection on onr security, is immediately 
retracted, and causes the same kmd of passion, as when from 
a contrariety of chances contrary passions are produc’d 

Evils, that are certain, have sometimes the same effect in 
producing fear, as the possible or impossible. Thus a man 
in a strong prison well-guarded, without the least means of 
escape, trembles at the thought of the rack to which he is 
sentenc’d. This happens only when the certain evil is ter- 
rible and confounding ; in which case the mind continually 
rejects it with hoiror, while it continually presses m upon 
the thought. The evil is there fix’d and establish’d, but the 
mind cannot endure to fix upon it , from which fluctuation 
and uncertainty there arises a passion of ranch the same ap- 
pearance with fear 

But ’tis not only where good or evil is uncertain, as to 
its existence, but also as to its hind, that fear or hope arises. 
Let one he told by a person, whose veracity he cannot doubt 
of, that one of his sons is suddenly kill’d, ’tis evident the 
passion this event wou’d occasion, wou’d not settle into pure 
gi’ief, till he got certain information, which of his sons he 
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had lost. Here there is an evil certain, but the kind of it SECT 
uncertain : Consequently the fear we feel on this occasion is . ^ 
without the least mixture of joy, and arises merely from the of the 
fluctuation of the fancy betwixt its objects. And tho^ each 
side of the question produces here the same passion, yet that 
passion cannot settle, but receives from the imagmation a 
tremulous and unsteady motion, resembhng in its cause, as 
well as in its sensation, the mixture and contention of grief 
and joy. 

From these principles we may account for a phsenomenon 
in the passions, which at first sight seems very extraordinary, 
viz that surprize is apt to change into fear, and every thing 
that is unexpected affrights us. The most obvious conclusion 
from this IS, that.human nature is in general pusilanimous ; 
since upon the sudden appearance of any object we imme- 
diately conclude it to be an evil, and without waiting till we 
can examine its nature, whether it be good or bad, are at 
first affected with fear. This I say is the most obvious con- 
clusion , but upon farther examination we shall find that the 
phsenomenon is otherwise to be accounted for. The sudden- 
ness and strangeness of an appearance natuially excite a 
commotion in the mind, like eveiy thmg for which we are 
not prepar’d, and to which we are not accustom’d. This 
commotion, again, naturally produces a curiosity or inquisi- 
tiveness, which being very violent, ffom the strong and 
sudden impulse of the object, becomes uneasy, and resembles, 
in its fluctuation and uncertamty, the sensation of fear or 
the mix’d passions of grief and joy. This image of fear 
naturally converts into the thing itself, and gives us a real 
apprehension of evil, as the inmd always forms its judgments 
more from its present disposition than from the nature of its 
objects. 

Thus aU kinds of uncertainty have a strong connexion 
with fear, even tho’ they do not cause any opposition of 
passions by the opposite views and considerations they pre- 
sent to us. A person, who has left his friend in any malady, 
will feel moie anxiety upon his account, than if he weie 
present, tho’ perhaps he is not only incapable of giving him 
assistance, but hkewise of judging of the event of his sickness. 

In this case, tho’ the principal object of the passion, viz. the 
life or death of his friend, be to him equally uncertain when 
present as when absent ; yet there are a thousand little cir- 
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camstances of Ills friend’s situation and condition, the know- 
ledge of whicli fixes the idea, and prevents that fluctuation and 
unceitaintj so near allj’d to fear. Uncertainty is, indeedj, 
in one respect as near ally’d to hope as to fear, since it makes 
an essential part in the composition of the former passion ; 
but the reason, why it inclines not to that side, is, that un- 
certainty alone is uneasy, and has a relation of impressions 
to the uneasy passions, 

^Tis thus our uncertainty concerning any minute circum- 
stance relating to a person encreases our apprehensions 
of his death or misfortune Horace has remark’d this 
phsenomenon. 

Ut assidens irruplumihus pulhs ams 
Serpentium allapsus timet ^ 

Magis nlvotis , non^ ut acUit^ aialli 
Latura plus prasb&utibus 


But this principle of the connexion of fear with uncertainty 
I cany farther, and observe that any doubt produces that 
passion, even tho’ it presents nothing to us on any side but 
what IS good and desireable. A virgin, on her bridal-night, 
goes to bed full of fears and apprehensions, tho’ she expects 
nothing but pleasure of the highest kind, and what she has 
long wish’d for. The newness and greatness of the event, 
the confusion of wishes and joys, so embarrass the mmd, 
that it knows not on what passion to fix itself ^ from whence 
arises a fluttering or unsettledness of the spirits, which 
being, m some degiee, uneasy, veiy naturally degenerates 
into fear. 

Thus we still find, that whatever causes any fluctuation or 
mixtuie of passions, with any degree of uneasiness, always 
produces fear, or at least a passion so like it, that they are 
scarcely to be distinguish’d. 

I have here confin’d myself to the examination of hope 
and fear in their most simple and natural situation, without 
considermg all the variations they may receive horn the 
mixture of different views and reflections. Terror, conste'tna^ 
Uon^ astomshment, anxiety, and other passions of that kind, 
are nothing hut different species and degrees of fear. ’Tis 
easy to imagine how a different situation of the object, or a 
different turn of thought, may change even the sensation of 
a passion; and this may in general account for all the 
particular sub-divisions of the other affections, as well as of 
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fear. Love may sliew itself in tlie shape of tendemess^fnend- SEOT 
sJiijp^ mhinacy, esteem, good-will, and in many other appear- . 
ances ; which at the bottom are the same afPections, and Of the 
arise from the same canseS;, tho’ with a small variation, 
which it IS not necessary to give any particular account of 
’Tis for this reason I have all along confin’d myself to the 
principal passion. 

, The same care of avoiding prolixity is the reason why I 
wave the examination of the will and dnect passions, as they 
appear in animals ; since nothing is more evident, than that 
they are of the same nature, and excited by the same causes 
as in human creatures I leave this to the leader’s own 
observation ; desirmg him at the same time to consider the 
additional force this bestows on the present system. 

Sect. X . — Of Curiosity, or the Love of Truth, 

But methinks we have been not a little inattentive to run 
over so many different parts of the human mind, and 
examine so many passions, without tahmg once into the 
consideration that love of truth, winch was the fiist source 
of all our enquiiies. ’Twill theiefoie be proper, before we 
leave this subject, to bestow a few reflections on that passion, 
and shew its oiigin in human nature. ’Tis an affection of so 
peculiar a kind, that ’twou’d have been impossible to have 
treated of it under any of those heads, which we have 
examin’d, without danger of obscurity and confusion. 

Truth IS of two kinds, consisting eithei in the discovery of 
the proportions of ideas, consider’d as such, or in the con- 
formity of our ideas of objects to their real existence, ’Tis 
certain, that the former species of tiuth, is not desir’d merely 
as truth, and that ’tis not the justness of our conclusions, 
which alone gives the pleasure. For these conclusions are 
equally just, when we discover the equality of two bodies by 
a pair of compasses, as when wo learn it by a mathematical 
demonstration; and tho’ in the one case the proofs be 
demonstrative, and in the other only sensible, yet generally 
speaking, the mind acquiesces with equal assuiance in the 
one as in the other. And in an arithmetical opeiation, 
wheie both the tiuth and the assurance are of the same 
nature, as in the most profound algebraical problem, the 
pleasure is very inconsiderable, if rather it does not degene- 
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rate into pain : Whicli is an evident proof, that the satisfac- 
tion, which we sometimes receive from the discovery of 
truth, proceeds not from it, merely as such, but only as 
endow’d with certain quahties. 

The first and most considerable circumstance requisite to 
render truth agreeable, is the genius and capacity, which is 
employ’d in its invention and discovery. What is easy and 
obvious IS never valu’d ; and even what is %Uelf difficult, 
if we come to the knowledge of it without difficulty, and 
without any stretch of thought or judgment, is but little 
regarded. We love to trace the demonstrations of mathe- 
maticians; but shou’d receive small entertainment from a 
person, who shou’d barely mform us of the proportions of 
lines and angles, tho’ we repos’d the utmost confidence both 
in his judgment and veracity. In this case ’tis sufficient to 
have ears to learn the truth. We never are oblig’d to fix 
our attention or exert our genius ; which of all other 
exercises of the mind is the most pleasant and agreeable. 

But tho’ the exercise of genius be the prmcipal source of 
that satisfaction we receive from the sciences, yet I doubt, if 
it be alone sufficient to give us any considerable enjoyment. 
The truth we discover must also be of some importance. 
^Tis easy to multiply algebraical problems to infinity, nor is 
there any end in the discovery of the proportions of conic 
sections ; tho’ few mathematicians take any pleasuie in these 
researches, but turn their thoughts to what is more useful 
and important. ITow the question is, after what manner this 
utility and importance operate upon us ? The difficulty on 
this head arises from hence, that many philosophers have 
consum’d them time, have destroy’d them health, and 
neglected their fortune, intheseaich of such truths, as they 
esteem’d important and useful to the world, tho’ it appear’d 
from their whole conduct and behaviour, that they were not 
endow’d with any share of pubhc spirit, nor had any concern 
for the interests of mankind. Were they convinc’d, that 
their discoveries were of no consequence, they wou’d entirely 
lose all rehsh for their studies, and that tho’ the con- 
sequences be entirely indifferent to them ; which seems to 
be a contradiction. 

To remove this contradiction, we must consider, that there 
are certain desires and inclinations, which go no farther 
than the imagination, and are rather the faint shadows and 
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images of passions^ tlian any real affections. Thus, suppose sect 
a man, who takes a survey of the fortifications of any city 5 ^ 

considers their strength and advantages, natural or acquir’d ; of 
observes the disposition and contiivance of the bastions, curiosity, 
ramparts, mines, and other military works ; ^tis plain, that 
in proportion as all these are fitted to attain then ends, he 
will receive a suitable pleasure and satisfaction. This 
pleasure, as it arises from the utility, not the form of the 
objects, can be no other than a sympathy with the inhabi- 
tants, for whose security all this art is employ’d ; tho’ ’tis 
possible, that this person, as a stranger or an enemy, may in 
his heart have no kmdness for them, or may even entertain a 
hatred against them. 

It may indeed be objected, that such a remote sympathy is 
a very slight foundation for a passion, and that so much 
industry and apphcation, as we frequently observe in philoso- 
phers, can never be deriv’d from so inconsiderable an original. 

But heie I leturn to what I have already remark’d, that the 
pleasure of study consists chiefly in the action of the mind, 
and the exercise of the genius and understanding m the dis- 
covery or comprehension of any truth. If the importance 
of the truth be requisite to compleat the pleasure, ’tis not on 
account of any considerable addition, which of itself it hi mgs 
to our enjoyment, but only because ’tis, in some measuie, 
requisite to fix our attention. Wlien we are careless and 
inattentive, the same action of the understanding has no 
effect upon us, nor is able to convey any of that satisfaction, 
which arises from it, when we are in another disposition. 

But beside the action of the mind, which is the piincipal 
foundation of the pleasure, there is likewise requir’d a degree 
of success in the attainment of the end, or the discovery of 
that truth we examine. Upon this head I shall make a 
general remark, which maybe useful on many occasions, viz. 
that where the mind pursues any end with passion ; tho’ that 
passion be not deriv’d originally from the end, but merely 
from the action and pursuit ; yet by the natuial course of 
the affections, we acquire a concern for the end itself, and 
are uneasy under any disappointment we meet with in the 
puisuit of it. This proceeds from the relation and paiahel 
dnection of the passions above-mention’d. 

To illustrate all this by a similar instance, I shall observe, 
that there cannot be two passions more nearly resembling 

VOL. II. Q 
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eacL. otlier^ than those of hunting and philosophy, whatever 
disproportion may at first sight appear betwixt them ^Tis 
evident, that the pleasure of huntmg consists in the action 
of the mind and body ; the motion, the attention, the difii- 
culty, and the uncertainty. ^Tis evident likewise, that these 
actions must be attended with an idea of utility, in order to 
their having any effect upon us. A man of the greatest 
fortune, and the farthest removed from avarice, tho’ he takes 
a pleasure in hunting after partridges and pheasants, leels no 
satisfaction in shooting crows and magpies , and that because 
he consideis the first as fit for the table, and the other as 
entirely useless. Here ’tis certain, that the utility or impor- 
tance of itself causes no real passion, but is only requisite to 
support the imagination; and the same person, who over- 
looks a ten times greater profit in any other subject, is 
pleased to bring home half a dozen woodcocks or plovers, 
after having employed several hours in hunting after them. 
To make the parallel betwixt hunting and philosophy more 
compleat, we may observe, that tho’ in both cases the end of 
our action may in itself be despis’d, yet in the heat of the 
action we acquire such an attention to this end, that we are 
very uneasy under any disappointments, and are sorry when 
we either miss our game, or fall mto any error m our rea- 
soning. 

If we want another parallel to these affections, we may 
consider the passion of gaming, which affords a pleasure 
from the same principles as hunting and philosophy. It has 
been remark’d, that the pleasure of gaming arises not from 
interest alone ; sin ce many leave a sure gain for this enter- 
tainment : Neither is it deriv’d from the game alone , since 
the same persons have no satisfaction, when they play for 
nothing ; But proceeds from both these causes united, tho’ 
separately they have no effect. ’Tis here, as in certain 
chymical preparations, where the mixture of two clear and 
transparent liquids produces a third, which is opaque and 
colour’d. 

The interest, which we have in any game, engages our 
attention, without which we can have no enjoyment, either 
in that or in any other action. Our attention being once 
engag’d, the difficulty, variety, and sudden reverses of for- 
tune, still farther interest ns , and ’tis from that concern our 
fiatisfaction arises. Human life is so tiresome a scene, and 
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men generally are of sucK indolent dispositions, that wliat- SPOT, 
ever amuses them, tho’ by a passion mixt with pain, does in . _ ^ 
the mam give them a sensible pleas uie. And this pleasure of 
is here encreas’d by the nature of the objects, which being 
sensible, and of a narrow compass, are enter’d into with of truth 
facility, and are agreeable to the imagination. 

The same theory, that accounts for the love of truth in 
mathematics and algebra, may be extended to morals, poli- 
tics, natural philosophy, and other studies, where we consi- 
der not the abstract relations of ideas, but their real connex- 
ions and existence. But beside the love of knowledge, which 
displays itself m the sciences, there is a ceitain curiosity 
implanted m human natuie, which is a passion deriv’d from 
a quite different principle. Some people have an insatiable 
desire of knowing the actions and circumstances of their 
neighbours, tho’ their interest be no way concern’d in them, 
and they must entirely depend on others for their informa- 
tion ; in which case there is no room for study or application. 

Let ns search for the reason of this phsenomenon. 

It has been prov’d at large, that the inffuence of belief is 
at once to inliven and infix any idea in the imagination, and 
prevent all kind of hesitation and unceitainty about it. 

Both these circumstances are advantageous. By the vivacity 
of the idea we interest the fancy, and produce, tho’ m a 
lesser degree, the same pleasure, which aiises from a moder- 
ate passion. As the vivacity of the idea gives pleasnie, so 
its certainty prevents uneasiness, by fixing one particular 
idea m the mind, and keeping it from waveimg in the choice 
of its objects. ’Tis a quality of human nature, which is con- 
spicuous on many occasions, and is common both to the 
mind and body, that too sudden and violent a change is un- 
pleasant to ns, and that however any objects may m them- 
selves be indifferent, yet their alteiation gives uneasiness. 

As ’tis the nature of doubt to cause a variation in the thought, 
and transport ns suddenly from one idea to another, it must 
of consequence be the occasion of pain. This pain chiefiy 
takes place, where mteiest, relation, or the greatness and 
novelty of any event interests us :^n it. ’Tis not eveiy matter 
of fact, of which we have a curiosity to he infoim’d , neither 
ai'e they such only as we have an mterest to know. ’Tis 
sufficient if the idea strikes on us with such foice, and con- 
cerns us so nearly, as to give us an uneasiness m its instabi'^ 
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lity and inconstancy. A stranger, wHen lie arrives first at 
any town, may be entirely indifferent about knowing the 
history and adventures of the inhabitants ; but as he becomes 
farther acquainted with them, and has liv’d any considerable 
time among them, he acquires the same curiosity as the 
natives. When we are reading the hastory of a nation, we 
may have an aident desire of clearing up any doubt or 
difficulty, that occurs in it; but become careless in suck 
lesearches, when the ideas of these events are, m a great 
measure, obliterated. 
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^ ADVEETISEMENT. 

I tliink it proper to inform tke public, that tbo’ this be a 
third volume of the Treatise of Human Nature, yet Tis m 
some measme independent of the other two, and requires 
not that the reader shou’d enter into all the abstract reason- 
ings contained in them. I am hopeful it may be understood 
by ordinary readers, with as little attention as is usually 
given to any books of reasoning. It must only be observ’d, 
that I continue to make use of the terms, %7Yvpressions and 
%cleas^ in the same sense as formerly 5 and that hy impressions 
I mean our stronger perceptions, such as our sensations, 
affections and sentiments ; and by ideas the fainter peicep- 
tions, or the copies of these in the memory and imagination. 
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Sect. I. — Moral Dutinchons not de'iw^dfrom Reason, 

There is an ini3onvenience which attends all abstruse rea- 
soning, that it may silence, •without convincing an anta- 
gonist, and requires the same intense study to make us 
sensible of its force, that was at fii'st requisite for its inven- 
tion. When we leave our closet, and engage in the common 
affairs of hfe, its conclusions seem to vanish, like the phan- 
toms of the night on the appearance of the morning ; and 
^tis difficult for us to retain even that conviction, which we 
had attained with difficulty. This is still more conspicuous 
in a long chain of reasonmg, where we must preserve to the 
end the evi^^e-np^^ n-P+lio t ■« 
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coiioborate whatever has been said concerning the under- 
standing and the passions Morality is a subject that interests 
us above all others We fancy the peace of society to be at 
stake in every decision concerning it ; and ^tis evident^, that 
tins concern must make our speculations appear more real 
and solid, than where the subject is, in a great measure, 
indiffeient to us. What affects us, we conclude can never 
be a chimeia , and as our passion is engag’d on the one side 
or the other, we naturally think that the question lies within 
human comprehension , which, in other cases of this nature, 
we are apt to entertain some doubt of. Without this ad- 
vantage I never should have ventur’d upon a thmd volume of 
such abstruse philosophy, in an age, wherein the greatest 
part of men seem agreed to convert reading into an amuse- 
ment, and to reject eveiy thing that requires any considerable 
degree of attention to be comprehended. 

It has been observ’d, that nothing is ever present to the 
mind but its perceptions ; and that all the actions of seeing, 
hearing, judging, lovuig, hating, and thinking, fall under this 
denomination. The mmd can never exert itself in any action, 
which we may not comprehend under the term of percephon ; 
and consequently that term is no less applicable to those 
judgments, by which we distinguish moral good and evil, 
than to every other operation of the mind. To approve of 
one character, to condemn another, are only so many different 
percejitions. 

NTow as perceptions resolve themselves into two kmds, 
VIZ. impr6ss^ons and i^deasy this distinction gives rise to a 
question, with which we shall open up our present enquny 
concerning morals, Whether His hy means of oiu ideas or im- 
pressions we disUngmsh betwixt vice and vi'itue^ and pronounce 
an action hlameable or praiseworthy This wiU immediately 
cut off all loose discourses and declamations, and reduce us to 
something precise and exact on the present subject. 

Those who affirm that virtue is nothing but a conformity 
to reason ; that there are eternal fitnesses and unfitnesses of 
things, whichL are the same to every rational being that con- 
siders them; that the immutable measures of right and 
wrong impose an obligation, not only on human creatures, 
but also on the Deity himself : All these systems concur in 
the opinion, that morality, like truth, is discern’d merely by 
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ideas, and by tbeir juxta-position and comparison. In order, 
therefore, to judge of these systems, we need only consider, 
whether it be possible, from reason alone, to distinguish 
betwixt moral good and evil, or whether there must concur 
some other princixiles to enable us to make that distmction. 

K morality had naturally no influence on human passions 
and actions, ’twere in vain to take such pains to inculcate 
it , and nothing wou’d be more fruitless than that multitude 
of rules and precepts, with which all moralists abound. Phi- 
losophy is commonly divided into sjpeonlahve Sbud ;prachcal ; 
and as morality is always comprehended under the latter 
division, His supposed to influence our passions and actions, 
and to go beyond the calm and mdolent judgments of the 
understanding. And this is confirm’d by common experience, 
which infoims us, that men are often govern’d by their duties, 
and are deter’d from some actions by the opinion of inj'ustice, 
and impell’d to others by that of obligation. 

Since morals, therefore, have an influence on the actions 
and affections, it follows, that they cannot be deriv’d from 
reason ; and that because reason alone, as we have already 
prov’d, can never have any such influence. Morals excite 
passions, and produce or prevent actions. Eeason of itself 
IS utterly impotent in this particular. The rules of morality, 
therefore, aie not conclusions of our reason. 

No one, I believe, will deny the justness of this inference ; 
nor IS there any other means of evading it, than by denymg 
that principle, on which it is founded. As long as it is 
allow’d, that reason has no influence on our passions and 
actions, ’tis in vain to pretend, that morality is discover’d 
only by a deduction of reason. An active principle can 
never be founded on an inactive ; and if reason be inactive 
in itself, it must remain so in all its shapes and appearances, 
whether it exerts itself in natural or moral subjects, whether 
it considers the powers of external bodies, or the actions of 
rational beings. 

It would be tedious to repeat aU the arguments, by which 
I have prov’d,^ that reason is perfectly mert, and can never 
either prevent or produce any action or affection. ’Twill be 
easy to recollect what has been said upon that subject. I 
shall only recal on this occasion one of these arguments, 
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PART wlucb. I shall endeavo-ar to render still more conclnsiTe, and 
. ^ more applicable to the piesent subject. 

Ofvirtuo Reason is the discoveiy of truth or falshood. Truth or 
auclyicein falshood consists in an agreement or disagreement either to 
® ' the real relations of ideas, or to real existence and matter of 

fact. Whatever, therefore, is not susceptible of this agree- 
ment or disagreement, is incapable of being true or false, 
and can never be an object of our reason. Now ^tis evident 
our passions, volitions, and actions, are not susceptible of 
any such agreement or disagreement , being original facts 
and realities, compleat m themselves, and implying no 
reference to other passions, volitions, and actions. ’Tis 
impossible, therefore, they can be pronounced either true or 
false, and be either contrary or conformable to reason. 

This argument is of double advantage to our present 
purpose. For it proves directly^ that actions do not derive 
their merit horn a conformity to reason, nor their blame 
from a contraiiety to it 3 and it proves the same truth more 
%nd%redlyy by shewing ns, that as reason can never im- 
mediately prevent or produce any action by contradicting or 
approving of it, it cannot be the som'ce of moial good and 
evil, which are found to have that influence. Actions may 
be laudable or blameable ; but they cannot be reasonable or 
unreasonable ; Laudable or blameable, therefore, are not the 
same with reasonable or unreasonable. The merit and 
demerit of actions frequently contradict, and sometimes 
controul our natural propensities But reason has no such 
influence. Moral distinctions, theiefore, are not the oflspiing 
of reason Reason is wholly inactive, and can never be the 
source of so active a principle as conscience, or a sense of 
moxals. 

But perhaps it may be said, that tho^ no will or action can 
be immediately contiadictory to reason, yet we may find such 
a contradiction in some of the attendants the action, that 
is, in its causes or effects. The action may cause a judgment, 
or may be obliquely caus’d by one, when the judgment con- 
curs with a passion 5 and by an abusive way of speaking, 
which philosophy will scarce allow of, the same contrariety 
may, upon that account, he ascrib’d to the action. How far 
this truth or falshood may he the source of morals, ’twill 
now he proper to consider. 

It has been observ’d, that reason, in a strict and pliiloso-' 
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pHeal sense, can Lave an influence on our conduct only after SECT. 

two ways : EitLer when it excites a passion by informing ns . ^ ^ 

of tbe existence of something which is a proper object ot it 5 Moral dm- 
or when it discovers the connexion of causes and effects, so 
as to afford us means of exerting any passion. These are 
the only kinds of judgment, which can accompany our reason 
actions, or can be said to pioduce them in any manner, and 
it must be allow’d, that these judgments may often be false 
and erroneous. A peison may be affected with passion, by 
supposing a pam or pleasure to he in an object, which has 
no tendency to produce either of these sensations, or Avhich 
produces the contrary to what is imagin’d. A person may 
also take false measures for the attaining his end, and may 
retard, by his foolish conduct, instead of forwaiding the 
execution of any project. These false judgments may be 
thought to affect the passions and actions, which are con- 
nected with them, and may be said to render them un- 
reasonable, in a figuiative and improper way of speaking. 

But tho’ this be acknowledg’d, ’tis easy to observe, that these 
errors aie so far from being the source of all immorality, 
that they are commonly very innocent, and draw no manner 
of guilt upon the person who is so unfortunate as to fall into 
them. They extend not beyond a mistake of fact, which 
moralists have not generally suppos’d criminal, as being pei- 
fectly involiintaiy. I am moie to be lamented than blam’d, 
if I am mistaken with regaid to the influence of objects in 
producing pain or pleasuie, or if I know not the proper 
means of satisfying my desires. No one can ever regard 
such errors as a defect in my moiul chaiacter. A fruit, for 
instance, that is really disagreeable, appears to me at a 
distance, and tin o’ mistake I fancy it to be pleasant and 
delicious. Here is one erior. I choose ceitain means of 
reaching this fruit, which are nut proper for my end. Here 
is a second eiior; nor is there any third one, which can 
ever possibly enter into oui reasonings concerning actions. 

I ask, therefore, if a man, in this situation, and guilty of 
these two errors, is to be legarded as vicious and criminal, 
however unavoidable they might have been? Or if it be 
possible to imagine, that such errors are tbe sources of all 
immorality ? 

And here it may be proper to observe, that if moral dis- 
tinctions be derived from the truth or falshood of those 
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PART judgments, they must take place wkerever we form tke 
, ^ , judgments, nor will there be any difference, whether the 

Of viitue question be concerning an apple or a kingdom, or whether 
and Tice in the error be avoidable or unavoidable. For as the very 
general essence of morality is suppos’d to consist in an agreement or 
disagreement to leason, the other circumstances are entirely 
aibitiary, and can never either bestow on any action the 
character of virtuous or vicious, or deprive it of that character. 
To which we may add, that this agieement or disagreement, 
not admitting of degrees, all virtues and vices wou’d of 
course be equal. 

Shou’d it be pie tended, that tho’ a mistake of fact be not 
ciiminal, yet a mistake of Qicjlit often is, and that this may 
be the source of immoiality : I would answer, that ’tis 
impossible such mistake can ever be the original source of 
immoiality, since it supposes a real right and wrong, that 
is, a real distinction in morals, independent of these judg- 
ments A mistake, therefore, of right may become a species 
of immorality, but ’tis only a secondary one, and is founded 
on some other, antecedent to it. 

As to those judgments which are the effects of our actions, 
and which, when false, give occasion to pronounce the actions 
contiary to truth and reason ; we may observe, that our 
actions never cause any judgment, either true or false, in 
oui selves, and that ’tis only on others they have such an 
influence ’Tis ceitain, that an action, on many occasions, 
may give rise to false conclusions in others, and that a 
person, who tin o’ a window sees any lewd behaviour of mine 
ivith my neighboni’s wife, may be so simple as to imagine 
she IS certainly my own. In this respect my action re- 
somhles somewhat a lye or falshood ; only with this diffoience, 
which is mateiial, that I perform not the action with any 
intention of giving use to a false judgment in another, but 
merely to satisfy my lust and passion. It causes, however, a 
mistake and false j udgment by accident ; and the falshood of 
its effects may he ascribed, by some odd figuiative way of 
speaking, to the action itself. But still I can see no pretest 
of reason for asserting, that the tendency to cause such an 
error is the first spring or original source of all immorality. 

* One might think it Tvere entirely author, ’ who has had the good fortune 
superfluous to prove this, if a late to obtain some reputation, had not 

'SVollaston, m the ‘Religion of Nature Delineated,’ sect 1 — En ] 
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Thus upon the whole, ^tis impossible, that the distinction 
betwixt moral good aud evil, can be made by leason , since 
that distinction has an influence upon our actions, of which 
reason^ alone is incapable, Reason and judgment may, 
indeed, be the mediate cause of an action, by prompting. 


seiiously affirmed, that siicli a faH- 
hood IS the foundation of all guilt and 
moral dofoimity That ire may dis- 
cover the fallacy of his hypothesis, wo 
need only consider, that a false conclu- 
sion is draw from an action, only 
by moans of an obscurity of natural 
piinciples, which makes a cause bo 
secretly interrupted in its operation, by 
contrary causes, and renders the con- 
nection betwixt two objects unceitam 
and variable Now, as a^ Idee uncer- 
tiiinty and variety of causes take place, 
even in natural objects, and produce a 
like error in our judgment, if that 
tendency to produce error u eie the vciy 
essence of vice and immorality, it 
shou’d follow, that oven inanimate 
objects might be vicious and immoial 
’Tis in vain to urge, that inammats 
objects act without libeity and choice 
For as Ubeity and choice are not neccs- 
siry to make an action produce in ns 
an erroneous conclusion, tliey c* in be, in 
no respect, essential to moiahty, aud 
I do not readily peicciio, upon tins 
system, liow they c<in ever come to be 
rog<irded by it If the tendency to 
c^iuso eiror bo the oiigm of iminoiabtj, 
that tendency and immoiality wou’d in 
every case be inseparable 
Add to this, that if I had used the 
preciiution of shutting the windows, 
while I indulg’d myself in tho«?6 liber- 
ties with my neighbour's wife, I should 
have been guilty of no immorality, 
and that because my .iclion, being per- 
fectly conceal’d, woud have had no 
tend ency to produce anj false conclusion 
For the same reason, a thief; who 
steals in by a ladder at a window, and 
Ukes all imaginable care to cause no 
disturbance, is in no respect criminal 
For either he will not be perceiv’d, or if 
he bo, ’tis impossible he can produce 
any error, nor will any one, from these 
circumstances, take him to be otlicr 
than what he reallj is 

’Tis well known, that those wdio are 
squint- sighted, do verj readily cause 
mistakes mothers, and that we imagine 
they salute or are talking to one per- 
son, while they address themselves to 


another Are they theieforo, upon 
that account, immoial ? 

Cesides, we may easily observe, that 
in .ill those arguments tlicio is .an 
evident leasoning in a circle A poison 
who takes possession of anoOm'h goods, 
and uses them as his m a m inner 
declares them to bo his own , aud tins 
falshood is the source of the immoiality 
of injustice But is propeitv, or light, 
or obligation, intelligible, without an 
antecedent moi ihty ? 

A man that is ungrateful to his beno- 
f.ictor, in a manner .iffirms, tint he 
never received any fivouis from him 
But in what manuei? Is it because 
'tis his duty to be giateful ? But this 
supposes, that tlioic is some autcce4l6ut 
iide of duty aud morals Is it bocaiiso 
human nature is geiiei ally gi itcful, 
and makes us conclude, that a man v ho 
docs any haim ueier lectivcd any 
favour from the pci son ho harm’d? 
But human natuie is not so genei ally 
grateful, as tojusLifj such a couclusiou 
Oi if it wcio, IS an exception to a 
geneial lulo in every case cunmial for 
no otlier reason than btc<iu&e it is an 
exception ? 

But what may suffice entirely to 
destroy this whimsical s;>‘'tem m, that 
it le.aves us under the same diffieiiltj to 
giTO a reason why truth is iiitiious and 
falshood 1 , icious, as to account for the 
merit oi tnipitnde of any other action 
I shall allow, if yon ple.ise, th.at all 
immorality IS derived fiom thi£» supposed 
falshood in action, provided you can 
give mo any plausible reason, why such a 
f.ilshood is immoral If yon consivler 
rightly of the matter, jou wiU find 
yourself in the same difficulty ,ss at the 
beginning 

Tins last argument is lery conclu- 
sive , because, if there be not an e^^- 
dent merit or turpitude annex d to this 
species of tiuth oi falshood, item Tle^cr 
have anj^ influence upon oiir .iclioi’s 
For, who ever thouglit of forbearing 
any action, because others might possi- 
bly dx.aw false conclusions from it? Or, 
who exer perfoim’d any, that he might 
give use to tiue conclusions’ 
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or by directing a passion : But it is not pretended, tbat a 
judgment of tins kind, either in its tiuth or falshood, is 
attended with viitue or vice. And as to the judgments, 
which are caused by our judgments, they can still less 
bestow those moral qualities on the actions, whieli are their 
causes. 

But to be more particular, and to shew, that those eternal 
immutable fitnesses and unfitnesses of things cannot be 
defended by sound philosophy, we may weigh the following 
considerations. 

If the thought and understanding were alone capable of 
fixing the boundaries of right and wrong, the character of 
vii’tuous and vicious either must lie m some relations of 
objects, or must be a matter of fact, which is discovered by 
our reasoning. This consequence is evident. As the opera- 
tions of human understanding divide themselves into two 
lands, the comparing of ideas, and the inferring of matter of 
fact , were virtue discover’d by the understandmg 5 it must 
be an object of one of these operations, nor is there any third 
operation of the understanding, which can discover it. There 
has been an opinion very industriously propagated by ceitain 
philosophers, that morality is susceptible of demonstration ; 
and tho’ no one has ever been able to advance a single step 
in those demonstrations ; yet ’tis taken for granted, that this 
science may he brought to an equal certainty with geometry 
or algebra. Upon this supposition, vice and viitue must 
consist in some relations ; since his allow’d on all hands, 
that no matter of fact is capable of being demonstrated Let 
us, therefore, begin with examining this hypothesis, and 
endeavour, if possible, to fix those moral quahties, which 
have been so long the objects of our fruitless reseaiches. 
Point out distinctly the relations, which constitute morality 
or obligation, that we may know wherein they consist, and 
after what manner we must judge of them. 

If you assert, that vice and virtue consist in relations sus- 
ceptible of certainty and demonstration, you must confine 
yourself to those four relations, which alone admit of that 
degiee of evidence , and in that case you run mto absurdi- 
ties, from which you will never he able to extricate yourself. 
For as you make the very essence of morality to lie m the 
relations, and as there is no one of these relations hut what 
is applicable, not only to an irrational, but also to an mam- 
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mate object ; it follows, that even snch objects must be suscep- 
tible of meiit or demerit. Resemhlancej contmi lety, degrees %n 
giiahty, and pjojporhons in quantity and numler; ^ all these 
lelations belong as propeilj to mattei, as to our actions, 
j as iions, and volitions '’Tis unquestionable, therefore, that 
morality lies not in any of these relations, nor the sense of 
it in then discoveiy ^ 

Shou’d it be asserted, that the sense of morality consists 
in the discovery of some relation, distinct from these, and 
that our enumeration wms not compleat, when we compre- 
hended all demonstrable relations under four general heads : 
To this I know not what to reply, till some one be so good 
as to point out to me this new i elation. ’Tis impossible to 
lefiite a system, which has never yet been explain’d. In such 
a manner of fighting in the dark, a man loses his blows in 
the air, and often places them wheie the enemy is not 
present. 

I must, therefore, on this occasion, rest contented with 
requiiing the two following conditions of any one that wou’d 
undeitake to clear np this system. First, As moial good and 
enl belong only to the actions of the mind, and are denv’d 
from oni situation with regaid to external objects, the rela- 
tions from which these moral distinctions aiise, must he only 
betwixt internal actions, and external objects, and must not 
be applicable either to internal actions, compared among 
themselves, or to external objects, when placed in opposition 
to other external objects For as morality is supposed to 
attend certain lelations, if these lelations' eou’d belong to 
internal actions consider’d singly, it won’d follow, that we 
might be guilty of ciimes in ourselves, and mdependent of 


Introd sect 50 Cf yoI i part in. 
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2 As a proof, ho\7 confus’d our way of 
thinking on this subject commonly is, 
we may observe, that those who assert, 
that morality is demoufatrable, do not 
saj, that morality lies in the lolitions, 
and that the relations arc distinguish- 
able by reason TJiey only say, that 
reason can discover such an aCiion, m 
such lehitions, to be virtuous, and snch 
another 'neious It seems they thought 
It sufhcieut, if they con’d bung tho 
avoid, E elation, into tho proposition, 
without troubling themsches whether 
it nas to the purpose oi not Hut heio, 
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I think, IS plain argument Demonstra- 
tive reason discovers only relations 
But that reason, according to this hypo- 
thesis, discovers also vice and vixtue 
These moral qualities, thoiefore, must 
be relations When we blame any 
action, in any situation, the whole com- 
plicated object, of action and situation, 
must form certain relations, wheieiu 
the essence of vice consists This hypo- 
thesis IS not othernnao intelligible For 
■what does reason discoiei, when it 
pronovmcts any action vicions’ Does 
It discover a i elation or a matter of 
fict? These questions aie decisive, 
and must not be eluded. 
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OUT Situation, with, respect to the universe • And in like 
manner, if these moral relations eou’d be apply’d to external 
objects, it wou’d folio that even inanimate beings wou’d 
be susceptible of moral beauty and deformity Now it seems 
dilScnlt to imagme, that any relation can be discover’d be- 
twixt our passions, volitions and actions, compared to exter- 
nal objects, which relation might not belong either to these 
passions and volitions, or to these external objects, compai’d 
among themselves. 

But it will be still more difficult to fulfil the second condi- 
tion, requisite to justify this system. According to tlie 
principles of those who maintain an abstract lational diffier- 
ence betwixt moral good and evil, and a natural fitness and 
unfitness of things, ’tis not only suppos’d that these relations, 
being eternal and immutable, are the same, when considei’d 
by every rational creature, but their effects are also suppos’d 
to be necessarily the same , and ’tis concluded they have iio 
less, or rather a greater, influenee in diiectiug the will of the 
deity, than in governing the rational and virtuous of our own 
species. These two particulars are evidently distinct. ’Tis 
one thing to know virtue, and another to conform the will 
to it. In Older, therefore, to prove, that the measures of right 
and wrong are eternal laws, ohhgatory on every rational 
mind, ’tis not sufficient to shew the relations upon which 
they aie founded* We must also point out the connexion 
betwixt the relation and the will; and must piove that this 
connexion is so necessary, that in eveiy well-disposed mind, 
it must take place and have its influence ; tho’ the difference 
betwixt these minds be in other respects immense and infi- 
nite Now besides what I have already prov’d, that even in 
human nature no relation can ever alone pioduce any action ; 
besides this, I say, it has been shewn, in ti eating* of the un- 
derstanding, that there is no connexion of cause and effect, 
such as this is suppos’d to be, which is discoverable othei- 
wise than by experience, and of which we can pretend to 
have any security by the simple consideration of the objects. 
All beings in the universe, consider’d in themselves, appear 
entirely loose and independent of each other. ’Tis only by 
experience we learn then- influence and connexion ; and this 
influence we ought never to extend beyond experience. 

Thus it will be impossible to fulfil the first condition re- 
quired to the system of eternal rational measures of right and 
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wrong ; because it is impossible to shew those relation 
upon which such a distinction inaj be founded . And ’tis as 
impossible to fulfil the second condition , because we cannot 
prove cb that these relations, if they really existed 

and were perceiv’d, wou’d be universally forcible and obli- 
gatory. 

But to make these general reflections more clear and con- 
vincing, we may illustrate them by some particular instances, 
wherein this character of moral good or evil is the most 
universally acknowledged. Of all eiimes that human crea- 
tures are capable of committing, the most horrid and un- 
natural IS ingratitude, especially when it is committed against 
parents, and appears in the more flagrant instances of wounds 
and death. This -is acknowledg’d by all mankhid, philoso- 
phers as well as the people , the question only arises among 
philosophers, whether the guilt or moral deformity of this 
action be discover’d by demonstrative reasoning, or be felt 
by an internal sense, and by means of some sentiment, which 
the reflecting on such an action naturally occasions. This 
question will soon be decided against the former opinion, if 
we can shew the same relations in other objects, withont the 
notion of any guilt or iniquity attending them. Eeason or 
science is nothing but the comparing of ideas, and the dis- 
covery of their relations, and if the same relations have 
different characters, it must evidently follow, that those 
characteis are not discover’d merely by reason. To put the 
affair, therefore, to this trial, let us chuse any inanimate 
object, such as an oak or elm^ and let us suppose, that by 
the dropping of its seed, it produces a sapling below it, winch 
springing up by degrees, at last overtops and destroys the 
parent tree : I ask, if in this mstance there he wantmg any 
relation, which is discoverable in parricide or ingratitude? 
Is not the one tree the cause of the othei’s existence ; and 
the latter the cause of the destruction of the former, in the 
same manner as when a child murders his parent ? ’Tis not 
sufficient to reply, that a choice or will is wanting For lu 
the case of pariicide, a will does not give rise to any di-Qeicnt 
relations, but is only the cause fiom which the action is 
deriv’d , and consequently produces the same relations, that 
in the oak or elm arise fiom some other principles. ’Tis a 
will or choice, that determines a man to kill his parent ; and 
they are the laws of matter and motion, that deteimiue a 
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sapling to destroy the oak, from which it sprung Here then 
the same relations have diffeient causes ; but still the rela- 
tions are the same : And as their discovery is not in both 
cases attended with a notion of immorality, it follows, that 
that notion does not aiise from such a discovery. 

But to chuse an instance, still more resembling ; I would 
fain ask any one, why incest in the human species is criminal, 
and why the very same action, and the same relations iii 
animals have not the smallest moral turpitude and defoi mity ? 
If it he answer’d, that this action is innocent in animals, 
because they have not reason sufficient to discover its turpi- 
tude ; but that man, being endow’d with that faculty, which 
ought to restram him to his duty, the same action instantly 
becomes criminal to him ; should this be said, I would reply, 
that this is evidently argumg m a circle. For before reason 
can perceive this turpitude, the turpitude must exist ; and 
consequently is independent of the decisions of our reason, 
and IS their object more properly than their effect. Accord- 
ing to this system, then, every animal, that has sense, and 
appetite, and will ; that is, every animal must be susceptible 
of all the same virtues and vices, for which we ascribe praise 
and blame to human creatures. All the difference is, that 
our superior reason may serve to discover the vice or virtue, 
and by that means may augment the blame or praise • But 
still this discovery supposes a separate being in these moral 
distinctions, and a being, which depends only on the will and 
appetite, and which, both m thought and reality, may be dis- 
tinguish’d from the reason. Animals are susceptible of the 
same relations, with respect to each other, as the human 
species, and therefore won’d also be susceptible of the same 
morality, if the essence of morality consisted m these rela- 
tions. Their want of a sufficient degree of reason may 
hinder them from perceiving the duties and obligations of 
morality, but can never hinder these duties from existing ; 
since they must antecedently exist, in order to their being 
perceiv’d. Reason must find th^^m. and can never produce 
them. This argument deserves to be weigh’d, 'as being, in 
my opinion, entirely decisive. 

Nor does this reasoning only prove, that morality consists 
notin any relations, that are the objects of science; but if 
examin’d will piove with equal certainty, that it consists not 
m any matter of fact^ which can be discover’d by the under- 
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standing.^ This is the second part of our argument; and if 
it can he made evident, we may conclude, that morality is 
not an object of reason. But can there be any difficulty in 
proving, that vice and virtue are not matters of fact, whose 
existence we can infer by reason? Take any action allow’d 
to be vicious : Wilful murder, for instance. Examine it in 
all lights, and see if you can find that matter of fact, or real 
existence, which you call vice. In which-ever way you take 
it, you find only certain passions, motives, vohtions and 
thoughts. There is no other matter of fact in the case. 
The vice entirely escapes you, as long as you consider the 
object. You never can find it, till you tmn your reflection 
into your own breast, and find a sentiment of disapprobation, 
which arises in ygu, towards this action. Here is a matter 
of fact ; but ’tis the object of feeling, not of rea,son. It lies 
in yourself, not in the object. So that when you pronounce 
any action or character to be vicious, you mean nothing, but 
that from the constitution of your nature you have a feeling 
or sentiment of blame from tfie contemplation of it. Yice and 
virtue, therefore, may be compar’d to sounds, colours, heat 
and cold, which, according to modern philosophy, are not 
qualities in objects, but perceptions in the mind And this 
discovery m morals, hke that other in physics, is to be re- 
garded as a considerable^ advancement of the speculative 
sciences ; tho’, hke that too, it has little or no influence on 
practice. Nothing can be more real, or concern us more, 
than our own sentiments of pleasure and uneasiness ; and if 
these be favourable to virtue, and unfavourable to vice, no 
moie can be requisite to the regulation of our conduct and 
behaviour. 

I cannot forbear adding to these reasonings an observation, 
which may, perhaps, he found of some importance. In every 
system of morahty, which I have hitherto met with, I have 
always remark’d, that the author proceeds for some time m 
the ordmary way of reasoning, and establishes the being of 
a God, or makes observations concerning human affairs j 
when of a sudden I am surpriz’d to find, that instead of the 
usual copulations of propositions, -is, and is noty I meet with 
no proposition that is not connected with an ought , or an 
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ought oiot.^ This change is imperceptible , bnt is^ howeyer, 
of the last consequence. For as this ought, or ought not^ 
expresses some new relation or affirmation, ^tis necessary that 
it should he observ’d and explain’d ; and at the same time that 
a leason should be given, for what seems altogether incon- 
ceivable, how this new relation can be a deduction from 
others, which are entirely different from it But as authors 
do not commonly use this precaution, I shall presume to 
recommend it to the read eis; and am peisuaded, that this 
small attention woffid subvert all the vulgar systems of 
morality, and let us see, that the distinction of vice and 
virtue IS not founded merely on the relations of objects, nor 
IS perceiv’d by reason 


Shot. II , — Moral chshnctions derivUlfrom a moral sense. 

Thus the course of the argument leads us to conclude, 
that since vice and viitue are not discoverable merely by 
reason, or the comparison of ideas, it must be by means of 
some impression or sentiment they occasion, that we are able 
to mart the difference betwixt them. Our decisions con- 
cerning moral rectitude and depravity are evidently percep- 
tions ; and as all perceptions are either impressions or ideas, 
the exclusion of the one is a convincing argument for the 
other, Morality, therefore, is more properly felt than judg’d 
of ; tho’ this feeling or sentiment is commonly so soft and 
gentle, that we are apt to confound it with an idea, according 
to our common custom of taking aU things for the same, 
which have any near resemblance to each other. 

The next question is. Of what nature are these impressions, 
and after what manner do they operate upon us ? Here we 
cannot remain long in suspense, but must pronounce the 
impression arising from virtue, to be agreeable, and that 
proceeding from vice to be uneasy. Every moment’s ex- 
perience must convince us of this. There is no spectacle so 
fair and beautiful as a iioble and generous action ; nor any 
which gives us more abhorrence than one that is cruel and 
treacherous, NTo enjoyment equals the satisfaction we re- 
ceive from the company of those we love and esteem; as the 
greatest of all punishments is to be oblig’d to pass our lives 
with those we hate or contemn. A very play or ronaance 

r* latrod feect 40 —Ed J 
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may afford ns instances of tMs pleasure, wliicli virtue eonyeys 
to ns 3 and pain, whicli arises from vice. 

'Now since the distinguishing impressions, by which moral 
good or evil is known, are nothing but jparticular pains or 
pleasures ; it follows, that m all enquiries conceining these 
moral distinctions, it will be sufficient to shew the principles, 
which make us feel a satisfaction or uneasiness from the 
survey of any character, in order to satisfy us why the 
character is laudable or blameable. An action, or sentiment, 
or character is virtuous or vicious; why? because its view 
causes a pleasure or uneasiness of a particular kind In 
giving a reason, therefore, for the pleasure or uneasiness, 
we sufficiently explain the vice or virtue. To have the sense 
of virtue, IS nothii:ig‘ but to fed a satisfaction of a particular 
kind from the contemplation of a chaiacter. The very 
feeling constitutes our praise or admiiation. We go no 
farther ; nor do we enquire into the cause of the satisfaction. 
We do not infer a character to be virtuous, because it 
pleases : But m feeling that it pleases after such a particular 
manner, we in effect feel that it is virtuous.^ The case is 
the same as in our judgments concerning all kinds of beauty, 
and tastes, and sensations. Our approbation is imply’d in 
the immediate pleasure they convey to us. 

I have objected to the system, which establishes eternal 
rational measuies of right and wrong, that ’tis impossible to 
shew, in the actions of reasonable creatures, any relations, 
which are not found in external objects; and therefore, if 
morality always attended these relations, ’twere possible for 
inanimate matter to become virtuous or vicious. Now it 
may, in like manner, be objected to the present system, that 
if virtue and vice be determined by pleasure and pain, these 
qualities must, in every case, arise from the sensations ; and 
consequently any object, whether animate or inanimate, 
rational or irrational, might become morally good or evil, 
provided it can excite a satisfaction or uneasiness. But the’ 
this objection seems to be the very same, it has by no means 
the same force, in the one case as in the other. Tor, 
ftis evident, that under the term pleasure^ we comprehend 
sensations, which are very different from each other, and 
which have only such a distant resemblance, as is requisite 
to make them be expressed by the same abstract term. A 
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good composition of music and a bottle of good wine equally 
produce pleasure, and what is more, their goodness is 
determine merely by the pleasure. But shall we say upon 
that account, that the wine is harmonious, or the music of a 
good flayour ? In like manner an inanimate object, and the 
character or sentiments of any person may, both of thf^m, 
give satisfaction; but as the satisfaction is difiFerent, this 
keeps our sentiments concerning them from being con- 
founded, and makes us ascribe virtue to the one, and not to 
the other. UTor is every sentiment of pleasure or pain, which 
arises from characters and actions, of that ^peculiar kind, 
which makes us praise or condemn. The good qualities of 
an enemy are hurtfnl to us ; but may stiU command oiir 
esteem and lespect. ^Tis only when a character is con- 
sidered in general, without reference to our particular 
interesb, that it causes such a feelmg or sentiment, as 
denominates it morally good or evil.^ ’Tis true, those senti- 
ments, for interest and morals, are apt to be confounded, 
and naturally run into one another. It seldom happens, 
that we do not think an enemy vicious, and can distinguish 
betwixt his opposition to our inteiest and real villainy or 
baseness. But this hinders not, hut that the sentiments are, 
in themselves, distinct ; and a man of temper and judgment 
may preserve himself from these illusions. In like manner, 
tho’ Tis certain a musical voice is nothing but one that 
naturally gives a parhculctr kind of pleasure , yet Tis difficult 
for a man to he sensible, that the voice of an enemy is 
agreeable, or to allow it to be musical. But a person of a 
line ear, who has the command of himself, can separate 
these feelings, and give praise to what deseives it. 

Secondly, We may call to remembrance the preceding 
system of the passions, m order to remaik a still more con- 
siderable difference among our pains and pleasures. Pride 
and humility, love and hatred are excited, when there is any 
thing presented to us, that both bears a relation to the 
object of the passion, and produces a separate sensation 
related to the sensation of the passion. Now virtue and 
vice are attended with these circumstances. They must 
necessarily be plac’d either in ourselves or others, and excite 
either pleasure or uneasiness ; and therefore must give 
rise to one of these four passions ; which clearly distinguishes 
them from the pleasure and pam arising from inanimate 

[* Introd, & 0 ct 51 —Ed] 
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objects^ that often bear no relation to ns : And that is, 
perliaps, the most considerable effect that vutiie and “vice 
have ujion the human mind. 

It may now be ask’d m general, concerning this pain or 
pleasure, that distinguishes moral good and evil. From what 
p? incijples IS 'll derived, and whence does it arise in the human 
mmd^ To this I reply, fi'^st, that ’tis absurd to imagine, 
that in every particular instance, these sentiments are pro- 
duc’d by an original quality and primary constitution. For 
as the number of our duties is, in a manner, infinite, ’tis 
impossible that our original instincts should extend to each 
of them, and from our very first infancy impress on the 
human mind all that multitude of piecepts, which are con- 
tain’d in the compleatest system of ethics. Such a method 
of proceeding is not conformable to the usual maxims, by 
which nature is conducted, where a few principles produce 
all that variety we observe in the universe, and every thing 
IS carry’d on in the easiest and most simple manner. ’Tis 
necessary, therefore, to abridge these primary impulses, and 
find some more general principles, upon which all our notions 
of morals are founded 

But in the second place, should it be ask’d, "WTiether we 
ought to search for these principles in nature, or whether we 
must look for them in some o^her origm ^ T wou’d reply, 
that our answer to this question depends upon the definition 
of the word, Nature, than which there is none more am- 
biguous and equivocal. If nature be oppos’d to miracles, not 
only the distmction betwixt vice and virtue is natural, but 
also every event, which has ever bappen’d in the world, 
excepting those miracles, on which our religion is founded. In 
sayuig, then, that the sentiments of vice and virtue are 
natural m this sense, we make no very extraordmary dis- 
covery. 

But nature may also be opposed to rare and unusual ; and 
in this sense of the word, which is the common one, there 
may often arise disputes concerning what is natural or un- 
natural; and one may m general affirm, that we are not 
possess’d of any very precise standard, by which these 
disputes can be decided. Frequent and rare depend upon 
the number of examples we have observ’d , and as this 
number may gradually encrease or diminish, ’twill be im- 
possible to fix any exact boundaries betwixt them. We may 
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TART only affirm on this head, that if ever there was any thing, 

, ^ which con’d be call’d natural in this sense, the sentiments of 

Of Tirtue morality certainly may , since there never was any nation of 
and vice in the world, nor any single person in any nation, Avho was 
general. utterly depriv’d of them, and who never, in any instance, 
shew’d the least approbation or dislike of manners. These 
sentiments are so rooted in oni’ constitution and temper, that 
without entirely confounding the human mind by disease oi 
madness, ’tis impossible to extirpate and destroy them. 

But natw e may also bo opposed to artifice, as well as to 
what IS rare and unusual • and in this sense it may be dis- 
puted, whether the notions of virtue be natural or not. We 
readily forget, that the designs, and projects, and views of 
men are principles as necessary in their operation as heat 
and cold, moist and dry : But taking them to be free and 
entirely our own, ’tis usual for us to set them in opposition 
to the other principles of nature. Shou’d it, therefore, be 
demanded, whether the sense of virtue he natural or arti- 
ficial, I am of opimon, that ’tis impossible for me at present 
to give any precise answer to this question. Perhaps it will 
appear afterwards, that our sense of some virtues is aitificial, 
and that of others natural. The discussion of this question 
wiU be more projier, when we enter upon an exact detail of 
each particular vice and virtue.^ 

Mean while it may not be amiss to observe from these 
definitions of natural and unnatural, that nothing can be 
more unphilosophical than those systems, which assert, that 
virtue is the same with what is natural, and vice with what 
is unnatural. For in the first sense of the word, ISTature, as 
opposed to miiacles, both vice and virtue aie equally natural; 
and m the second sense, as oppos’d to what is unusual, 
perhaps viitue will be found to be the most unnatural. At 
least it must be own’d, that heroic virtue, bemg as unusual, 
is as little natural as the most brutal barbarity. As to the 
third sense of the word, ’tis certam, that both vice and 
vhtue are equally artificial, and out of nature. For how- 
ever it may be disputed, whether the notion of a merit or 

* In llie following discourse natural always discover the souse, in which it is 
18 also opposed sometimes to cml, some* taken 
times to moral The opposition will 
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demeiifc in certain actions be natural or artificial, ’tis evident, SECT 
that the actions themselves are artificial, and are perform’d 
with a certain design and intention , otherwise they con’d Moral dia- 
never be rank’d nnder any of these denominations. ’Tis 
impossible, therefore, that the character of natural and un- 
natural can ever, in any sense, mark the boundaiies of vice moral 

^ sense 

and virtue. 

Thus we are still brought back to our first position, that 
virtue IS distinguished by the pleasure, and vice by the pain, 
that any action, sentiment or character gives us by the mere 
view and contemplation. This decision is very commodious ; 
because it reduces us to this simple question. Why any achon 
or sentiment upon the general view or survey, gives a certain 
satisfaction or uneasiness, in order to shew the origin of its 
moral rectitude or depravity, without looking for any incom- 
prehensible relations and quabties, which never did exist in 
nature, nor even m our imagination, by any clear and dis- 
tinct conception. I flatter myself I have executed a great 
part of my present design by a statement of the question, 
which appears to me so free from ambiguity and obscurity. 
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Sect* I. — Justice^ whether a natural or arhficial virtue ? 

I HAVE alieady liinted^ that our sense of eveiy kind of 
virtue IS not natural ^ but that there are some virtues, that 
pioduce pleasuie and approbation by in,eans of an artifice 
or contrivance, which aiises from the circumstances and 
necessity of mankind. Of this kind I assert justice to be ; 
and shall endeavour to defend this opinion by a short, and, I 
hope, convincing argument, before I examine the nature of 
the aitifice, from which the sense of that virtue is derived. 

’Tis evident, that when we praise any actions, we regaid 
only the motives that produced them, and consider the actions 
as signs or mdications of certain principles in the mind and 
temper. The external performance has no merit. We must 
look within to find the moral quality. This we cannot do 
directly ; and therefore fix our attention on actions, as on 
external signs. But these actions are still consideied as 
signs , and the ultimate object of our praise and approbation 
IS the motive, that pioduc’d them. 

After the same manner, when we require any action, or 
blame a person for not performing it, we always suppose, that 
one in that situation should be influenc’d by the proper 
motive of that action, and we esteem it vicious m him to be 
legardless of it. If we find, upon enquiry, that the virtuous 
motive was still poweiM over his breast, tho’ check’d in its 
operation by some circumstances unknown to ns, we retract 
our blame, and have the same esteem for him, as if he had 
actually perform’d the action, which we require of him. 

It appears, therefore, that all virtuous actions derive their 
merit only from virtuous motives, and are consider’d merely 
as signs of those motives. IVom this principle I conclude, 
that the first virtuous motive, which bestows a merit on any 
action, can never be a regard to the viitue of that action. 
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but must bo some other natuial motive or principle. To SECT 
suppose, that the mere regard to the virtue of the action, ^ 
may be the first motive, which produc’d the action, and ren- justice, 
der’d it virtuous, is to reason in a circle. Before we can 
have such a regard, the action must be really virtuous ; and aitiiicial 
this virtue must be deiiv’d fiom some virtuous motive : And virtue? 
consequently the virtuous motive must be different from the 
regard to the virtue of the action. A virtuous motive is 
requisite to render an action vntuous. An action must be 
virtuous, before we can have a regard to its vntue. Some 
virtuous motive, therefore, must he antecedent to thatregaid. 

Nor is this merely a metaphysical subtilty ; but enteis into 
aU our reasonings in common life, tho’ perhaps we may not 
be able to place it in such distinct philosophical terms. We 
blame a father for neglecting his child. Why ? because it 
shews a want of natural affection, which is the duty of eveiy 
parent. Were not natural affection a duty, the care of 
children con’d not be a duty; and ’twere impossible we con’d 
have the duty in our eye m the attention we give to our 
offspring In this case, therefore, all men suppose a motive 
to the action distinct from a sense of duty. 

Here is a man, that does many benevolent actions ; relieves 
the distress’d, comfoits the afiiicted, and extends his bounty 
even to the greatest strangers. No character can be more 
amiable and virtuous. We regard these actions as proofs of 
the greatest humanity. This humanity bestows a merit on 
the actions. A regard to this merit is, therefore, a secondaiy 
consideration, and deriv’d from the antecedent principle of 
humanity, which is meritorious and laudable. 

In short, it may be establish’d as an undoubted maxim, 
that no action can he vi^ tuouSy or morally good, unless there be 
in human nature some motive to 'produce it, distinct from thr 
sense of its moiality.^ 

But may not the sense of morality or duty produce an 
action, without any other motive ? I answer, It may : But 
this is no objection to the present doctime. When any 
virtuous motive or principle is common in human nature, a 
person, who feels his heart devoid of that motive, may hate 
himself upon that account, and may perform the action 
without the motive, from a certain sense of duty, in order to 
acquire by practice, that virtuous principle, or at least, to 
disguise to himself, as much as possible, his want of it. A 
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man that really feels no gratitude in liis temper, is still 
pleas’d to perform grateful actions, and thinks he has, by 
that means, fulfill’d his duty Actions are at first only con- 
sider’d as signs of motives But ’tis usual, in this case, as 
in all otheis, to fix oui attention on the signs, and neglect, 
in some measure, the thing signify’d. But tho’, on some 
occasions, a person may perfoim an action merely out of 
regard to its moral obligation, yet still this supposes lu 
human nature some distinct principles, which are capable ('f 
producing the action, and whose moral beauty renders the 
action meritorious. 

Now to apply all this to the present case ; I suppose a 
person to have lent me a sum of money, on condition that it 
be restoi’d m a few days; and also suppose, that after the 
expiration of the term agreed on, he demands the sum * I 
ask, What eason or motive have I to 'restore the money ^ Tt 
will, perhaps, be said, that my re g aid to justice, and abhor- 
rence of villainy and knavery, are sufficient reasons for mo, 
if I have the least gram of honesty, or sense of duty and 
obligation. And this answer, no donbt, is just and satisfac- 
tory to man in his civiliz’d state, and when train’d up accord- 
ing to a certain discipline and education But m his rude 
and more mtu'ial condition, if you are pleas’d to call such a 
condition natural, this answer wou’d be rejected as perfectly 
unintelligible and sophistical. Eor one in that situation 
wou’d immediately ask you, Wherein consists this honesty and 
justice^ which you find in restoring a loan^ and abstaining from 
the pi o^perty of otheis ^ It does not surely lie in the external 
action It must, therefore he plac’d in the motive, from 
which the external action is deriv’d. This motive can never 
be a regard to the honesty of the action Bor ’tis a plain 
fallacy to say, that a virtuous motive is lequisite to render 
an action honest, and at the same time that a regard to 
the honesty is the motive of the action. We can never hawe 
a regard to theviitue of an action, unless the action be ante- 
cedently virtuous. No action can be viituous, but so far 
as it proceeds from a virtuous motive. A virtuous motive, 
therefoie, must precede the regard to the virtue ; and ’tis 
impossible, that the virtuous motive and the regard to the 
virtue can be the same. 
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for OTir private interest or reputation is the legitimate motive SECT 
to all honest actions , it wou’d follow, that wherever that con- . \ 

cern ceases, honesty can no longer have place But ’tis certain. Justice, 
that self-love, when it acts at its liberty, instead of engaging us 
to honest actions, is the source of all injustice and violence ; artificial 
nor can a man ever correct those vices, without correcting virtue? 
and restraining the natural movements of that appetite. 

But shou’d it be affirm’d, that theieason or motive of such 
actions is the regard to puhhcJc ^nterest, to which nothing is 
more contrary than examples of injustice and dishonesty ; 
shou’d this be said, I wou’d propose the three following con- 
siderations, as worthy of our attention F^'}st, public inteiest 
IS not naturally attach’d to the observation of the rules of 
justice ; but is only connected with it, after an artificial con- 
vention for the establishment of these rules, as shall be shewn 
more at large hereafter Secondly^ if we suppose, that the 
loan was secret, and that it is necessary for the interest of 
the person, that the money be lestor’d in the same manner 
(as when the lender woii’d conceal his riches), in that case 
the example ceases, and the public is no longer interested in 
the actions of the borrower, tho’ I suppose theie is no 
moialist, who will affirm, that the duty and obligation ceases. 
TJmdly, experience sufficiently proves, that men, in the oidi- 
nary conduct of life, look not so far as the public interest, 
when they pay their ci editors, peiform then promises, and 
abstain from theft, and robbery, and injustice of every kind. 

That is a motive too remote and too sublime to affect the 
geneiality of mankind, and operate with any force in actions 
so contrary to private interest as are frequently those of jus- 
tice and common honesty 

In general, it may be affirm’d, that there is no such passion 
in human minds, as the love of mankind, merely as such, m- 
dependent of personal qualities, of services, or of relation to 
ourself.^ ’Tis tiue, there is no human, and indeed no sen- 
sible, creature, whose happiness or miseiy does not, in some 
measure, affect us, whon brought neai to us, and represented 
111 lively colours : But this proceeds merely from sympathy, 
and IS no proof of such an universal affection to mankind, 
since tins concern extends itself bej^ond our own species. 

An affection betwixt the sexes is a passion evidently im- 
planted in human nature , and this passion not only appears 
P Inlrod sect 57 — Ed ] 
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ui its peculiar symptoms, but also in inflaming every other 
principle of affection, and raising a stronger love fiom beauty, 
wit, kindness, than what wou'd otherwise flow from them. 
Were there an universal love among all human creatures, it 
wou’d appear after the same manner. Any degree of a good 
quality wou’d cause a stronger affection than the same de- 
gree of a bad quality wouM cause hatred ; contrary to what 
we find by expeiience. Men’s tempers are different, and 
some have a propensity to the tender, and others to the 
rougher, affections But m the main, we may affirm, that 
man in general, or human nature, is nothing but the object 
both of love and hatied, and requires some other cause, which 
by a double relation of impressions and ideas, may excite 
these passions. In vain would we endeavour to elude this 
hypothesis. There are no pheenomena lhat point out any 
such kind affection to men, mdependent of their meiit, and 
every other ciicumstance. We love company in general ; 
bnt ’tis as we love any other amusement. An Unglishman 
in Italy is a friend. A JEmopcean in China i and perhaps a 
man wou’d be helov’d as such, were we to meet him in the 
moon. But this proceeds only from the relation to ourselves ; 
which in these cases gatheis force by being confined to a 
few persons. 

If pnblic benevolence, therefore, or a regard to the interests 
of mankind, cannot he the original motive to justice, much 
less canp?^^;a^e henevolenco, or a regard to the interests of the 
party micei n^d, be this motive. 'For what if he be my enemy, 
and has given me just cause to hate him ? What if he he a 
vicious man, and deserves the hatied of all mankind? What 
if he be a miser, and can make no use of what I would de- 
prive him of? What if he he a piofligate debauchee, and 
wou’d rather receive hai m than benefit fi om lai ge possessions ? 
What if I be in necessity, and have urgent motives to acquire 
somethmg to my family^ In all these cases, the original 
motive to justice woudfail, and consequently the justice 
itself, and along with it all property, right, and ohhgation 

A rich man lies under a moial obligation to communicate 
to those in necessity a shaie of his superfluities. Were pii- 
vate benevolence the oiiginal motive to justice, a man wou’d 
not be oblig’d to leave others in the possession of more than 
he is oblig’d to give them. At least the difference wou’d be 
veiy inconsiderable. Men generally fix their affections more 
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on wliat they are possessed of, than on whafc they never en- SECT. 

joy’d: For this reason, it wou’d be gieater ciueltyto dis- > \ . 

possess a man of any thing, than not to give it him. But Justice, 
who will assert, that this is the only foundation of justice ? whether a 

Besides, we must consider, that the chiei reason, why artificial 
men attach themselves so much to their possessions is, that virtue? 
they consider them as their property, and as secur’d to them 
inviolably by the laws of society. But this is a secondary con- 
sideration, and dependent on the preceding notions of justice 
and property. 

A man’s property is suppos’d to be fenc’d against every 
mortal, in every possible case. But private benevolence is, 
and ought to be, weaker in some persons, than m others : 

And in many, or indeed in most peisons, must absolutely 
fail Piivate benevolence, theiefore, is not the original mo- 
tive of justice. 

From all this it follows, that we have no real or universal 
motive for observing the laws of equity, but the very equity 
and merit of that observance ; and as no action can be equit- 
able or meritoiious, where it cannot arise from some separate 
motive, there is here an evident sophistry and leasonmg in a 
circle. Unless, therefore, we will allow, that nature has 
establish’d a sophistry, and rendei’d it necessary and un- 
avoidable, we must allow, that the sense of justice and injustice 
IS not deriv’d from nature, but arises artificially, tho’ neces- 
sarily from education, and human conventions. 

I shall add, as a corollary to this reasoning, that since no 
action can be laudable or blameable, without somo motives or 
impelling passions, distinct from the sense of morals, these 
distinct passions must have a great influence on that sense. 

’Tis according to their general force in human nature, that we 
blame or praise. In judging of the beauty of animal bodies, 
we always carry in our eye the oeconomy of a certain species ; 
and where the limbs and features observe that proportion, 
which is common to the species, we pronounce them hand- 
some and beautiful. In like manner we always consider the 
natw al and usual force of the passions, when we determine 
concerning vice and virtue , and if the pa ssions depart very 
much from the common measures on either side, they are 
always disapprov’d as vicious. A man naturally loves his 
children better than his nephews, his nephews better than 
his cousins, his cousins better than strangers, where eveiy 
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tiling else is equal. Hence arise our common measines of 
duty, in preferring the one to the other. Our sense of duty al- 
ways follows the common and natural course of our passions 

To avoid giving offence, I must here observe, that when I 
deny justice to be a natural viitue, I make use of the word, 
natu7al^ only as oppos’d to arhJiciaL In another sense of the 
word , as no principle of the human mind is more natui al 
than a sense of viitue; so no viitue is more natural 
than justice. Mankind is an inventive species , and where 
an invention is obvious and abc^olutely necessaiy, it may as 
pioperly he said to be natuial as any thing that proceeds 
immediately from original principles, without the intervention 
of thought or reflection. Tho’ the rules of justice be 
they are not arbiUary, Nor is the expression improper to 
call them Laws of Nature ; if by natural wc understand what 
is common to any species, or even if we confine it to mean 
what is inseparable fiom the species. 

Seot. II . — Of the ongin of jushce and property. 

We now proceed to examine two questions, viz. conceiving 
tJiemannei, ^n winch the rules of jushee are establish'd by the 
artifice of men ; and concerning the reasons^ which determine 
ns to attribute to the observance or neglect of these rules a moral 
beauty and deformity,^ These questions will appear after- 
wards to be distinct. We shall begin with the former. 

Of all the animals, with which this globe is peopled,, there 
is none towards whom nature seems, at first sight, to have 
exercis’d more cruelty than towaids man, in the numberless 
wants and necessities, with which she has loaded him, and 
in the slender means, which slie affords to the relieving these 
necessities. In other creatui es these two particulais genet ally 
compensate each other. If we consider the lion as a voracious 
and carnivorous amrtial, we shall easily discover him to be 
very necessitous ; but if we turn our eye to his make and 
temper, his agility, his courage, his arms, and his force, we 
shaU find, that his advantages hold proportion with his 
wants. The sheep and ox are depriv’d of all these advan- 
tages ; but their appetites are moderate, and then food is of 
easy purchase. In man alone, this unnatural conjunction of 
infirmity, and of necessity, may be observ'd m its greatest 
perfection. Not only the food, which is requir’d for his sus- 
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tenance, flies liis searcE and approach, or at least requires his SECT 
labour to be produc’d, but he must be possess’d of cloaths . 
and lodging, to defend him against the injuries of the ofth© 
'weather; tho’ to consider him only in himself, he is provided 
neither with arms, nor force, nor other natuial abilities, property? 
which are in any degree answerable to so many necessities, 

’Tis by society alone he is able to supply his defects, and 
raise himself up to an equality with his fellow- creatixres, and 
even acqune a supeiiority above them. By society all his 
infirmities are compensated; and tho’ in that situation his 
wants multiply every moment upon him, yet his abilities are 
still more augmented, and leave him m every respect more 
satisfied and happy, than ’tis possible for him, in his savage 
and solitary condition, ever to become. When every m- 
dividual person labours a-part, and only for himself, his foice 
is too small to execute any considerable work ; his labour 
bemg employ’d in supplying all Ins diffeient necessities, he 
never attains a perfection m any particular art ; and as his 
force and success are not at all times equal, the least failure 
in either of these particulars must be attended with inevitable 
ruin and misery. Society provides a lemedy for these thee 
inconveniences. By the conjunction of forces, our power is 
augmented: By the partition of employments, our ability 
en creases : And by mutual succour we are less expos’d to 
fortune and accidents. ’Tis by this additional /o) ce, ability, 
and secK/rity, that society becomes advantageous. 

But m order to form society, ’tis requisite not only that it 
be advantageous, but also that men be sensible of these 
advantages ; and ’tis impossible, in their wild uncultivated 
state, that hy study and reflection alone, they should evei be 
able to attain this knowledge. Most fortunately, therefore, 
there is conjoin’d to those necessities, whose remedies are 
remote and obscure, another necessity, which having a pre- 
sent and moie obvious remedy, may justly be regaided as the 
first and original principle of human society. This necessity 
IS no other than that natural appetite betwixt the sexes, 
which unites them together, and preseives their muon, till a 
new tye takes place in their concern for their common 
offspring. This new concern becomes also a principle of 
union betwixt the parents and offspring, and forms a more 
numerous society , where the parents govern by the advan- 
tage of their superior strength and wisdom, and at the same 
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time are restrain’d in tlie exercise of tlieir autlioiity by tliat 
natural affection, wliicli they bear their children. In a little 
time, custom and habit operating on the tender minds of the 
children, mates them sensible of the advantages, which they 
may reap from society, as well as fashions them by degrees 
for it, by rubbing off those rough corners and untoward 
affections, which prevent their coalition. 

For it must be contest, that however the circumstances of 
human nature may render an union necessary, and however 
those passions of Inst and natural affection may seem to 
render it unavoidable , yet there are other particulars in our 
natural temper, and m onr outward circumstances, which are 
very incommodious, and are even contrary to the requisite 
conjunction. Among the former, we may justly esteem our 
selfishness to be the most considerable. I am sensible, that, 
generally speaking, the representations of this quality have 
been carried much too far, and that the descriptions, which 
certam philosophers dehght so much to form of mankind in 
this particular, are as wide of nature as any accounts of 
monsters, which we meet with in fables and romances. So 
far fiom thinking, that men have no affection for any thing 
beyond themselves, I am of opinion, that tho’ it he rare to 
meet with one, who loves any single person better than him- 
self, yet ’tis as rare to meet with one, in whom all the kind 
affections, taken together, do not over-balance all the Selfish 
Consult common experience • Do you not see, that tho^ the 
whole expence of the family be generally under the direction 
of the master of it, yet there are few that do not bestow the 
largest part of their fortunes on the pleasures of their wives, 
and the education of their children, reserving the smallest 
portion for their own pioper use and entertamment. This 
is what we may observe concerning such as have those en- 
dearing ties ; and may presume, that the case would he the 
same with others, were they plac’d m a like situation. 

But tho’ this generosity must be acknowledg’d to the 
honour of human nature, we may at the same time remark, 
that so noble an affection, instead of fitting men for large 
societies, is almost as contrary to them, as the most narrow 
selfishness. For while each person loves himself better than 
any other single person, and in his love to others hears the 
greatest affection to his relations and acquaintance, this 
must necessarily produce an opposition of passions, and a 
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consequent opposition of actions ; whicli cannot but be 
dangerous to the new- establish’d union. 

’Tis however worth while to remark, that this contrariety 
of passions wou’d be attended with but small danger, did it 
not concur with a peculiarity in our outwa'i d circumstances^ 
which affords it an opportunity of exerting itself. There 
are three different species of goods, which we are possess’d 
of, the internal satisfaction of our minds, the external 
advantages of our body, and the enjoyment of such posses- 
sions as we have acquir’d by our industry and good fortune. 
We are perfectly secure in the enjoyment of the first. The 
second may be ravish’d from us, but can be of no advantage 
to him who deprives us of them. The last only are both 
expos’d to the viplence of others, and may be transferr’d 
without suffering any loss of alteration ; while at the same 
time, there is not a sufficient quantity of them to supply 
every one’s desues and necessities. As the improvement, 
therefore, of these goods is the chief advantage of society, 
so the instability of their possession, along with their scarcity y 
is the chief impediment.^ 

In vain shou’d we expect to find, in uncultivated nature, a 
remedy to this inconvenience , or hope for any maitificial 
principle of the human mind, which might controul those 
partial affections, and make us overcome the temptations 
arising from our circumstances. The idea of justice can 
never serve to this purpose, or be taken for a natural 
principle, capable of inspiring men with an equitable con-r 
duct towards each other. That virtue, as it is now uuder-r 
stood, wou’d never have been dream’d of among rude and 
savage men. Tor the notion of injuiy or injustice implies 
an immorality or vice committed against some other person : 
And as every immorality is deiiv’d from some defect or un- 
soundness of the passions, and as this defect must be judg’d 
of, in a great measure, from the ordinary course of nature 
in the constitution of the mind, ’twill be easy to know, 
whether we be guilty of any immorality, with regard to 
others, by considering the natural, and usual foice of those 
several affections, which are directed towaids them. Now it 
appears, that in the oiigmal frame of our mind, our strongest 
attention is confin’d to ourselves ; our next is extended to 
our relations and acquaintance 5 and ’tis only the weakest 
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wliicli reaches to strangers and indifferent persons. This 
partiality^ then^ and unequal affection, must not only have 
an influence on our behaviour and conduct in society, hut 
even on our ideas of vice and virtue; so as to make us 
regard any remarkable transgression of such a degree of 
partiality, either by too great an enlargement, or conti action 
of the affections, as vicious and immoral This we may 
obseive in our common judgments concerning actions, where 
we blame a person, who either centers all his affections m 
his family, or is so regardless of them, as, in any opposition 
of interest, to give the preference to a stranger, or mere 
chance acquaintance. Eiom all which it follows, that our 
natural uncultivated ideas of morality, instead of providing 
a remedy for the paitiality of our affections, do rather con- 
form themselves to that partiality, and give it an additional 
force and influence. 

The remedy, then, is not deriv’d from nature, but from 
arhjice ; or more propeily speakiug, nature provides a remedy 
in the judgment and undei standing, for what is irregular 
and incommodious in the affections. For when men, from 
their early education in society, have become sensible of the 
'infinite advantages that result from it, and have besides 
acquir’d a new affection to company and conversation ; and 
when they have observ’d, that the piincipal disturbance m 
society arises from those goods, which we call external, and 
from their looseness and eas}" transition from one person to 
another; they must seek for a remedy, by putting these 
goods, as far as possible, on the same footing with the fix’d 
and constant advantages of the mind and body. This can 
be done after no other manner, than by a convention enter’d 
into by all the members of the society to bestow stcbbility on 
the possession of those external goods, and leaT?e every one 
in the peaceable enjoymen^t of what he may acquire by his 
fortune and industry. By this means, eveiy one knows what 
he may safely possess; and the passions are restrain’d in 
their partial and conh adictory motions. Nor is such a X’e- 
stiaiiit conti ary to these passions, for if so, it cou’d never 
be enter’d into, nor maintain’d ; but it is only contrary to 
their heedless and impetuous movement. Instead of depart- 
ing from our own interest, or from that of our nearest 
friends, by abstaining fi^om the possessions of others, we cannot 
better consult both these interests, than by such a conven- 
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iioii, because it is bytliat means we maintain society, wbich SECT 

IS so necessary to their well-being and subsistence^ as well > , — . 

as to our own. 

This convention is not of the nature of a jorom^se: For ° 
even promises themselves, as we shall see afterwards, arise property 
fiom human conventions. It is only a general sense of com- 
mon interest , winch sense all the members of the society 
express to one another, and which induces them to regulate 
their conduct by certain rules. I observe, that it will be for 
my interest to leave another in the possession of his goods, 
p'iovided he will act in the same manner with regard to me. 

He is sensible of a like interest in the regulation of his con- 
duct. When this common sense of interest is mutually ex- 
pressed^ and IS known to both, it pioduces a suitable lesolution 
and behaviour. And this may properly enough he call’d a 
convention or agreement betwixt us, tho’ without the mter^ 
position of a promise ; since the actions of each of us have a 
reference to those of the other, and are pei form’d upon the 
supposition, that something is to he perform’d on the other 
part. Two men, who pull the oars of a boat, do it by an 
agreement or convention, tho’ they have never given promises 
to each other. Hor is the rule concerning the stability of 
possession the less deriv’d from human conventions, that it 
arises gradually, and acquires force by a slow progression, 
and by our repeated experience of the inconveniences of 
ti ansgressing it. On the contrary, this experience assures 
us still more, that the sense of interest has become common 
to all our fellows, and gives us a confidence of the future 
regularity of their conduct : And ’tis only on the expectation 
of this, that our moderation and abstinence are founded. In 
like manner are languages gradually establish’d by human 
conventions without any promise. In like manner do gold 
and silver become the common measures of exchange, and are 
esteem’d sufficient payment for what is of a bundled times 
their value. 

After this couveution, conceining abstinence fiom the 
possessions of others, is entei’d into, and eveiy one has ac- 
quir’d a stability in his possessions, there immediately arise 
the ideas of justice and mjustice, as also those of propertij, 
rights and olhcjahon. The latter are altogether unintelligihle 
without first understanding the former. Our property is 
nothing but those goods, whose constant possession is estab- 
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lish’d by the laws of society ; that is^ by the laws of justice* 
Those, therefore, who make use of the woids property ^or rights 
or obhgahon, before they have explain’d the origin of justice, 
or even make use of them on that exphcation, are guilty of 
a very gross fallacy, and can never leason upon any solid 
foundation. A man’s property is some object related to him. 
This relation is not natural, but moral, and founded on 
justice. ’Tis very preposterous, therefore, to imagi iie, that 
we can have any idea of property, without fully com- 
prehending the nature of justice, and shewmg its origin in 
the artifice and contrivance of men. The origin of justice 
explains that of propeity. The same artifice gives rise to 
both. As our first and most natural sentiment of morals is 
founded on the natuie of our passions, ^ind gives the pre- 
ference to ourselves and friends, above strangers , ’tis im- 
possible theie can be naturally any such thing as a fix’d 
right or property, whilo the opposite passions of men impel 
them m contrary directions, and aie not restiam’d by any 
convention or agreement. 

No one can doubt, that the convention for the distinction 
of property, and for the stability of possession, is Of all cii- 
cumstances the most necessary to the establishment of human 
society, and that after the agreement for the fixing and 
observing of this rule, there remains little or nothmg to be 
done towards settling a perfect harmony and concord. All 
the other passions, beside this of interest, are either easily 
restrain’d, or aie not of such pernicious consequence, when 
indnlg’d. Vamty is rather to he esteem’d a social passion, 
and a bond of union among men P^iy and love are to he 
consider d in the same light. And as to envy and revenge^ 
tho’ pernicious, they operate only by intervals, and are 
directed against particular peisons, whom we consider as our 
superiors or enemies. This avidity alone, of acquiring goods 
and possessions for oui selves and oui nearest friends, is in- 
satiable, perpetual, universal, and diiectlj destructive of 
society. Theie scarce is any one, who is not actuated by it; 

there is no one, who has not leason to feai from it, when 
it acts without any restramt, and gives way to its fiist and 
most natmal movements. So that upon the whole, we are 
to esteem the difficulties in the establishment of society, to 
be gxeater or less, according to those we encounter in regu- 
lating and restiaimng tins passion 
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’Tis certain^ tliat no a:ffection of the human mind has both 
a sufficient force^ and a proper direction to counter-balance 
the love of gam, and render men fit members of society, by 
mating them abstain from the possessions of others. Bene- 
volence to strangers is too weak for this purpose ; and as to 
the other passions, they rather inflame this avidity, when we 
observe, that the laiger our possessions are, the more ability 
we have of giatifying all our appetites. There is no passion, 
therefore, capable of controlling the interested affection, but 
the very affection itself, by an alteration of its direction. 
Now this alteration must necessarily take place upon the 
least reflection ; since ^tis evident, that the passion is much 
better satisfy’d by its restraint, than by its liberty, and that 
in preserving society, we make much greater advances in the 
acquiring possessions, than m the solitary and forlorn con- 
dition, which must follow upon violence and an universal 
licence. The question, therefore, conceining the wickedness 
or goodness of human nature, enters not m the least into 
that other question concerning the origin of society , nor is 
there any thing to be consider’d but the degrees of men’s 
sagacity or folly. For whether the passion of self-interest 
be esteemed vicious or virtuous, ’tis all a case , since itself 
alone restrains it: So that if it he virtuous, men become 
social by their virtue; if vicious, their vice has the same 
effect. 

Now as ’tis by establishing the rule for the stability of 
possession, that this passion restrains itself ; if that rule be 
very abstruse, and of difficult invention ; society must be 
esteem’d, in a manner, accidental, and the effect of many 
ages. But ff it be found, that nothing can he more simple 
and obvious than that rule ; that every parent, in order to 
preserve peace among his children, must establish it ; and 
that these first rudiments of justice must eveiy day he im- 
prov’d, as the society enlarges . If all this appeal evident, 
as it certainly must, we may conclude, that ’tis utterly 
impossible for men to remain any considerable time in that 
savage condition, which precedes society ; hut that his very 
first state and situation mayjustlj^be esteem’d social. Tins, 
however, hinders not, hut that philosophers may, if they 
please, extend their reasoning to the suppos’d state ofnatme^ 
provided they allow it to be a mere philosophical fiction, 
which never had, and never con’d have any reality- Human 
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nature being compos’d of two principal parts, wliicli are 
requisite in all its actions, the affections and understanding ; 
’tis certain, that the blind motions of the former, without the 
direction of the latter, incapacitate men for society : And it 
may be allow’d us to consider separately the effects, that 
result from the separate operations of these two component 
parts of the mind. The same liberty may be peimitted to 
moral, which is allow’d to natuial philosophers ; and ’tis veiy 
usual with the latter to consider any motion as compounded 
and consisting of two parts sepaiate from each other, tho’ at 
the same tune they acknowledge it to be in itself uncom- 
pounded and insepaiable. 

This state of nature^ therefore, is to he regarded as a mere 
fiction, not unlike that of the golden age^ which poets have 
invented ; only with this difference, that the former is de- 
scrib’d as full of war, violence and injustice , whereas the 
latter is painted out to us, as the most charming and most 
peaceable condition, that can possibly be imagin’d. The 
seasons, in that first age of nature, were so temperate, if we 
may believe the poets, that there was no necessity foi men 
to provide themselves with cloaths and houses as a security 
against the violence of heat and cold. The rivers flow’d with 
wine and milk : The oaks yielded honey ; and nature spon- 
taneously produc’d her greatest delicacies. Nor were these 
the chief advantages of that happy age. The storms and 
tempests were not alone remov’d from nature; but those 
more furious tempests weie unknown to human breasts, 
which now cause such uproar, and engender snoh confusion. 
Avarice, ambition, cruelty, selfishness, were never heard of: 
Cordial affection, compassion, sympathy, weie the only 
movements, with which the human mind was yet acquainted 
Even the distinction of mine and tJmie was banish’d from 
that happy race of mortals, and carry’d with them the very 
notions of propeity and obligation, justice and injustice. 

This, no doubt, is to be regarded as an idle fiction , but 
yet deserves our attention, because nothing can more evidently 
shew the origm of those viitues, which are the subjects of our 
piesent enquiry, I have already observ’d, that justice takes 
its rise fiom human conventions, and that these are intended 
as a remedy to some inconveniences, which pioceed from the 
concurrence of certain qualities of the human mind with 
the situation of external objects. The qualities of the mind 
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are selfishness and limited geneyosity: And the situation of SECT 
external objects is their easy change^ j*om’d to their scarcity . , 

in compaiison of the wants and desires of men. But how- ofthe 
evei philosophers may have been bewilder’d lu those specula- 
tions, poets have been guided moie infallibly, by a certain property? 
taste 01 common instinct, which in most kinds of reasoning 
goes farther than any of that art and philosophy, with which 
we have been yet acquainted. They easily perceiv’d, if every 
man had a tender regaid for another, or if nature supplied 
abundantly all our wants and desires, that the jealousy of 
interest, which j*ustice supposes, could no longer have place 5 
nor would there be any occasion for those distinctions and 
limits of property and possession, which at present are in 
use among mankind. Encrease to a suflScient degree the 
benevolence of men, or the bounty of nature, and you render 
justice useless, by supplying its place with much nobler 
viitues, and more valuable blessings. The selfishness of men 
is animated by the few possessions we have, in pioportion to 
our wants; and ’tis to restiain this selfishness, that men 
have been oblig’d to separate themselves from the community, 
and to distinguish betwixt their own goods and those of 
others. 

Nor need we have recourse to the fictions of poets to learn 
this ; but beside the reason of the thing, may discover the 
same truth by common experience and observation. ’Tis 
easy to remark, that a cordial affection renders all things 
common among fi lends ; and that married people in particular 
mutually lose their property, and are unacquainted with the 
mine and thine^ which are so necessary, and yet cause such 
disturbance in human society. The same effect arises fiom 
any alteration in the circumstances of mankind ; as when 
there is such a plenty of any thing as satisfies all the desires 
of men : In which case the distinction of property is entirely 
lost, and every thing remains in common This we may 
observe with regaid to air and water, tho’ the most valuable 
of all external objects; and may easilj conclude, that if men 
weie supplied with everj^ thing in the same abundance, or if 
every one had the same affection and tender regard for every 
one as for himself ; justice and injustice would be equally 
unknown among mankind. 

Here then is a proposition, which, I think, may be regaided 
as certain, that His only from the selfi.shness and confined gene- 
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rosity of men^ along with the scanty prov^s^on nature has made 
for his wantss that justice derives its origin. If we look back- 
ward we shall find, that this proposition bestows an additional 
force on some of those observations, which we have already 
made on this subject 

Firsts we may conclude from it, that a regard to public 
interest, or a strong extensive benevolence, is not our first 
and original motive for the observation of the rules of justice , 
since ^tis allow’d, that if men were endow’d with such a 
benevolence, these rules would never have been dieamt of. 

Secondly, we may conclude from the same principle, that 
the sense of justice is not founded on reason, or on the dis- 
covery of certain connexions and relations of ideas, which 
are eternal, immutable, and universally obligatory. I^or smce 
it IS confest, that such an alteration as that above-mention’d, 
in the temper and circumstances of mankind, wou’d entiiely 
alter our duties and obligations, ’tis necessary upon the com- 
mon system, that the sense of vii tue is derived from reason, to 
shew the change which this must produce in the relations 
and ideas. But ’tis evident, that the only cause, why the 
extensive generosity of man, and the perfect abimdance of 
every thing, wou’d destroy the very idea of justice, is because 
they render it useless ; and that, on the other hand, his con- 
fin’d benevolence, and his necessitous condition, give use to 
that virtue, only by making it requisite to the pubhck interest, 
and to that of every individnal. ’Twas therefore a concern 
for our own, and the puhliclc interest, which made us establish 
the laws of justice, and nothmg can be more certain, than 
that it is not any relation of ideas, which gives us this concern, 
but our impiessious and sentiments, without which every 
thing m natuie is perfectly indifferent to us, and can never 
in the least affect us The sense of justice, therefore, is not 
founded on our ideas, but on our imiiressions. 

Thirdly, we may farther confirm the foregoing proposition, 
that those impressions, which give mseto this sense of justice, are 
not natural to the mind of man, hut anise from an tifice and human 
conventions. For since any consideiable alteiation of tempei 
and circumstances destroys equally justice and injustice; and 
since such an alteration has an effect only by changing onr 
own and the pubhck interest, it follows, that the first 
establishment of the rules of justice depends on these different 
interests. But if men pursu’d the pubhck interest naturally, 
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and with a hearty affection, they wou’d never have dream’d 
of restraining each other by these rules ; and if they pm su’d 
their own interest, without any precaution, they wou’d ran 
head-long into every kind of injustice and violence. These 
rules, therefore, are artificial, and seek then' end in an 
oblique and indirect manner; nor is the inteiest, which gives 
rise to them, of a kind that con’d be pursu’d by the natural 
and inartificial passions of men. 

To make this more evident, consider, that tho’ the rules of 
justice are establish’d merely by interest, their connexion 
with interest is somewhat singular, and is different from what 
may be observ’d on other occasions. A single act of justice 
is frequently contrary to ^uhhc interest ; and weie it to stand 
alone, without beiijg follow’d by other acts, may, m itself, 
be very prejudicial to society. When a man of merit, of a 
beneficent disposition, restores a great fortune to a miser, or 
a seditious bigot, he has acted justly and laudably, but the 
public is a real sufferer. Nor is every single act of justice, 
consider’d apart, more conducive to private mterest, than to 
public ; and ’tis easily conceiv’d how a man may impoveiish 
himself by a signal instance of integrity, and have leason to 
wish, that with regard to that single act, the laws of justice 
were for a moment suspended m the universe. But however 
single acts of justice may be contrary, either to public or 
private interest, ’tis ceitain, that the whole plan or scheme 
is highly conducive, or indeed absolutely requisite, both to 
the support of society, and the well-being of every individual. 
’Tis impossible to separate the good from the ill. Property 
must be stable, and must be fix’d by general rules. Tho’ in 
one instance the public be a sufferer, this momentary ill is 
amply compensated by the steady prosecution of the rule, 
and by the peace and order, which it establishes m society. 
And even every individual person must find himself a gainer, 
on ballancing the account, since, without justice, society 
must immediately dissolve, and every one must fall into that 
savage and solitary condition, which is infinitely worse than 
the worst situation that can possibly be suppos’d in society. 
When therefore men have had experience enough to observe, 
that whatever may be the consequence of any single act of 
justice, perform’d by a single person, yet the whole system of 
actions, concurr’d in by the whole society, is infinitely advan- 
tageous to the whole, and to everj part, it is not long before 
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justice and property take place. Every member of society is 
sensible of this interest : Every one expresses tbis sense to 
bis fellows, along with the resolution he has taken of squaring 
his actions by it, on condition that others will do the same. 
Ho more is requisite to induce any one of them to perform 
an act of justice, who has the first opportunity. This 
becomes an example to others. And thus justice establishes 
itself by a kind of convention or agreement , that is, by a 
sense of interest, suppos’d to be common to all, and where 
every single act is perform’d in expectation that others aie to 
perform the like. Without such a convention, no one wou’d 
ever have di earn’d, that there was such a virtue as justice, oi 
have been induc’d to conform his actions to it. Taking any 
single act, my justice may be pernicious in every respect, 
and ’tis only upon the supposition, that others are to imitate 
my example, that I can be induc’d to embrace that virtue 5 
since nothing but this combination can render justice advan- 
tageous, or afPord me any motives to conform myself to its 
rules. 

We come now to the second question we propos’d, v%z. Why 
we annex the 'idea of virtue to justice^ and of vice to injustice. 
This question will not detain us long after the principles, 
which we have already establish’d. All we can say of it at 
present will be dispatch’d in a few words : And for farther 
satisfaction, the reader must wait till we come to the thu d 
part of this book The nataial obligation to justice, viz, 
interest, has been fully explain’d ; but as to the moral obliga- 
tion, or the sentiment of right and wrong, ’twill fiist be 
reqmsite to examine the natoal virtues, before we can give a 
full and satisfactory account of it. 

Mter men have found by experience, that their selfishness 
and confin’d generosity, acting at their liberty, totally in- 
capacitate them for society; and at the same time have 
observ’d, that society is necessary to the satisfaction of those 
very passions, they are naturally induc’d to lay themselves 
under the restraint of such rules, as may rendei their com- 
merce more safe and commodious. To the imposition then, 
and observance of these rules, both m general, and in eveiy 
particular instance, they are at first mduc’d only by a regaid 
to interest ; and this motive, on the first formation of society, 
is sufidciently strong and foicible. But when society has 
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become mimeronSj and lias encreas’d to a tribe or nation, ibis 
interest is more remote ; nor do men so readily perceive, that 
disorder and confusion follow upon every breaci. of these 
lules, as in a more narrow and contracted society. But tlio^ 
in our own actions we may fiequently lose sight of that in- 
terest, which we have in maintaining order, and may follow 
a lesser and more present interest, we never fail to obseive 
the prejudice we receive, either mediately or immediately, 
fiom the injustice of others , as not being m that case either 
blinded by passion, or byass’d by any contrary temptation. 
Nay when the injustice is so distant fiom us, as no way to 
affect our interest, it still displeases us , because we consider 
it as prejudicial to human society, and pernicious to every one 
that approaches the person guilty of it. We partake of their 
uneasiness by symjpathy , and as every thing, which gives 
uneasiness in human actions, upon the geneial suivey, is 
caird Yice, and whatever produces satisfaction, in the same 
manner, is denommated Virtue ; this is the reason why 
the sense of moral good and evil follows upon justice and 
injustice. And tho’ this sense, in the present case, be deriv’d 
only from contemplating the actions of others, yet we fail 
not to extend it even to our own actions The general rule 
reaches beyond those instances, from which it arose ; while 
at the same time we naturally sympathize with others in the 
sentiments they entertain of us. Thus self’^interest is the 
original motive to the establishment of justice : hut a sympathy 
with public interest is the source of the moral approbation, 
which attends that virtue,^ 

Tho’ this progress of the sentiments be natural^ and even 
necessary, ^tis certain, that it is here foi warded by the aitifice 
of politicians, who, in order to govern men more easily, 
and preserve peace in human society, have endeavour’d to 
produce an esteem for justice, and an abhoiience of injustice. 
This, no doubt, must have its effect ; but nothing can be 
more evident, than that the matter has been carry^’d too far 
by certain writers on morals, who seem to have employ’d 
their utmost efforts to extirpate all sense of viitue from 
among mankind. Any artifice of politicians may assist 
nature in the producing of those sentiments, which she sug- 
gests to us, and may even on some occasions, produce alone 
an approbation or esteem for any particular action ; but ’tis 
p Introd sect 58 and ff — Ed ] 
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iiii];)0ssible it should be the sole cause of the distinction we 
make betwixt vice and virtue. For if nature did not aid us in 
this particular, ^twou’d be in vain for politicians to talk of 
honourable or d^shonourahley praiseworthy or Uamedble, These 
woids wou'd be perfectly unintelligible, and wou’d no more 
have any idea annex’d to them, than if they were of a tongue 
perfectly unknown to us. The utmost politicians can per- 
form, IS, to extend the natural sentiments beyond their 
original bounds ; but stiU nature must fuinish the materials, 
and give us some notion of moral distmetions 

As publick piaise and blame en crease our esteem for justice ; 
so private education and instruction contiibute to the same 
effect. For as parents easily observe, that a man is the more 
useful, both to himself and otheis, the^ greater deg|||p ot 
probity and honour he is endow’d with ; and that those 
piinciples have greater force, when custom and education 
assist interest and leflection For these reasons they are 
induc’d to inculcate on tlieir children, from their earliest 
infancy, the principles of probity, and teach them to regard 
the observance of those rules, by which society is maintain’d, 
as worthy and honourable, and their violation as base and 
mfamous. By this means the sentiments of honour may take 
root in their tender minds, and acquire such firmness and 
solidity, that they may fall little shoit of those principles, 
which aie the most essential to our natuies, and the most 
deeply radicated in our internal constitution. 

What faither contributes to enciease their solidity, is the 
interest of our reputation, after the opinion, that a mm it or 
dement attends justice or injustice^ is once firmly establish’d 
among manlond. There is nothing, which touches us more 
neaily than our reputation, andnothmg on which our reputation 
more depends than our conduct, with relation to the property 
of others. For this reason, every one, who has any regard to 
his character, or who intends to live on good terms with 
mankind, must fix an inviolable law to himself, never, by any 
temptation, to be mduc’d to violate those principles, which 
are essential to a man of probity and honour. 

I shall make only one observation before I leave this sub- 
ject, viz. that tho’ I assert, that in the state of nature^ or that 
imaginary state, which preceded society, there be neither 
justice nor injustice, yet I assert not, that it was allowable, 
in such a state, to violate the property of others. I only 
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maintaiii, that there was no such thing as property; and SECT 
consequently con’d be no such thing as justice or injustice. ^ 

I shall have occasion to make a similar reflection with regard of the 
io jp! omijses^ when I come to treat of them; and I hope this 
reflection, when duly weigh’d, will suffice to remove all odium pioperty 
from d/he foregoing opinions, with regard to justice and in- 
justice. 

Sect. III . — Of the Rules^ which determine Property, 

Tho’ the estabhshment of the rule, concernmg the stability 
of possession, be not only useful, but even absolutely neces- 
sary to human society, it can never serve to any purpose, 
while it remains in such general terms. Some method must 
be shewn, by which we may distinguish what particular 
goods are to be assign’d to each particular peison, while the 
rest of mankind are excluded from their possession and en- 
joyment. Our next business, then, must be to discover the 
reasons which modify this general rule, and fit it to the com- 
mon use and practice of the world. 

’Tis obvious, that those reasons ai*e not deiiv’d from 
any utility or advantage, which either the particular person 
or the public may reap fiom his enjoyment of any particular 
goods, beyond what wou’d result from the possession of them 
by any other person. ’Twere better, no doubt, that every 
one were possess’d of what is most suitable to him, and 
proper for his use : But besides, that this relation of fitness 
may be common to several at once, ’tis liable to so many con- 
troversies, and men are so partial and passionate in judging 
of these controversies, that such a loose and uncertain rule 
wou’d be absolutely incompatible with the peace of human 
society. The convention concerning the stability of posses- 
sion IS enter’d into, in order to cut off all occasions of discord 
and contention , and this end wou’d never be attain’d, were 
we allow’d to apply this rule differently m every particular 
case, according to every particular utility, which might be 
discover’d in such an application. Justice, in her decisions, 
never regards the fitness or unfitness of objects to paiticular 
persons, but conducts herself by more extensive views. 
Whether a man be generous, or a miser, he is equally well 
receiv’d by her, and obtains with the same facihty a decision 
m his favour, even for what is entirely useless to him. 

VOL. II. T 
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It follows, therefore, that the general rule, that possession 
must 1)6 stahUy is not apply ’d by particular judgments, but by 
other general rules, which must extend to the whole society, 
and be inflexible either by spite or favour. To illustrate this, 
I propose the following instance. I first consider men m 
their savage and solitary condition ; and suppose, that ben g 
sensible of the misery of that state, and foreseeing the 
advantages that wou’d result from society, they seek each 
other’s company, and make an offer of mutual protection and 
assistance. I also suppose, that they are endow’d with such 
sagacity as immediately to perceive, that the chief impediment 
to this project of society and paitnership lies in the avidity 
and selfishness of their natural temper ; to remedy which, 
they enter into a convention tor the stability of possession, 
and for mutual restraint and foibearance. I am sensible, 
that this method of proceeding is not altogether natural ; 
but besides that I here only suppose those reflections to be 
form’d at once, which in fact arise msensibly and by degrees ; 
besides this, I say, ’tis veiy possible, that several persons, 
bemg by different accidents separated from the societies, to 
which they formerly belong’d, may be oblig’d to form a new 
society among themselves , m which case they are entiiely 
in the situation above -mention’d. 

’Tis evident, then, that their first difficulty, in this situa- 
tion, after the general convention for the estabhshment of 
society, and for the constancy of possession, is, how to sepa- 
rate their possessions, and assign to each his particular 
portion, which he must for the future inalterably enjoy. 
This diffculty will not detam them long ; but it must imme- 
diately occur to them, as the most natural expedient, that 
every one continue to enjoy what he is at piesent master of, 
and that property or constant possession be conjoin’d to the 
immediate possession. Such is the effect of custom, that it 
not only reconciles us to anything "we have long enjoy’d, but 
even gives us an affection for it, and mates us prefer it to 
other objects, which may be more valuable, but are less 
known to us. What has long lain under our eye, and has 
often been employed to oui advantage, that we are always the 
most unwilling to pait with; but can easily live without 
possessions, which we never have enjoy’d, and are not accus- 
tom’d to. ’Tis evident, therefore, that men wou’d easily 
acquiesce in this expedient, that every one continue to enjoy 
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what he is at present possess’d of; and this is the reason, why 
they wou’d so naturally agree m preferring it.^ 

But we may observe, that tho’ the rule of the assignment 
of property to the present possessor he natural, and hy that 
means useful, yet its utility extends not beyond the first for- 
mation of society ; nor wou^d anything be more pernicious, 
than the constant observance of itj by which restitution 


^ Ko questions m philosophy are more 
difficult, than when a number of causes 
present themselves for the samephseno- 
menon, to determine which is the prin- 
cipal and predominant There seldom 
IS any very precise argument to fix our 
choice’, and men must be contented to 
be guided by a kind of taste or fancy, 
aris ng from analogy, and''a comparison 
of smiiLii instances Thus, lu the pre- 
sent case there are, no doubt, motives 
of public interest for most of the rules, 
which determine property , but still I 
suspect, that these rules are principally 
fix’d by the imagination, or the more 
frivolous properties of our thought and 
conception I shall continue to explain 
these causes, leaving it to the reader’s 
choice, whether he will piefer those 
deriv’d from publick utility, or those de- 
riv’d from the imagination We shall 
begin with the right of the present 
possessor 

’Tis a quality, which (u) I have 
already observ’d in human nature, that 
when two objects appear in a close 
relation to each other, the mind is apt 
to ascribe to them any additional rela- 
tion, m order to compleat the union , 
and this inclination is so strong, as 
often to make us run into errors (such 
as that of the conjunction of thought 
and matter) if we find that they can 
serve to that purpose Many of our 
impressions are incapable of place or 
local position , and yet those very im- 
pressions we suppose to have a local 
conjunction with the impressions of 
sight and touch, merely because they 
are conjoin’d by causation, and are al- 
ready united in the imagination Since, 
therefore, we can feign a new relation, 
and even an absurd one, in order to 
compleat any union, ’twill easily be 
imagin’d, that if there he any lelations, 
which depend on the mind, ’twill readily 
conjoin them to any preceding relation, 


and unite, by a new bond, such objects 
as have already an union in the fancy 
Thus for instance, we never fail, in our 
arrangement of bodies, to place those 
which are resembling m contiguity to 
each other, or at least in corres;pondent 
points of view, because we feel a satis- 
faction in joining the relation of con- 
tiguity to that of resemblance, or the 
resemblance of situation to that of quali- 
ties And this IS easily accounted for 
from the known pioperties of human 
natiiie When the mind is determin’d 
to join certain objects but iindeter- 
min’d m its choice of the particular 
objects, it natuially turns its eye to 
such as are related together They are 
already united in the mind They pre- 
sent themselves at the same time to 
the conception , and instead of requiimg 
any new reason for their conjunction, it 
wou’d require a veiy poweiful reason to 
make us over-look this natural affinity 
This we shall have occasion to explain 
more fully afterwards, when we come 
to treat o± beauty In the mean time, 
we may content ourselves with observ- 
ing, that the same love of order and 
uniformity, which arranges the books m 
a library, and the chairs in a parlour, 
contribute to the formation of society, 
and to the well-being of mankind, by 
modifying the general rule concerning 
the stability of possession And as pro- 
perty forms a relation betwixt a person 
and an object ’tis natural to found it 
on some preceding relation , and as pro- 
perty IS nothing but a constant posses- 
sion, seem’d by the laws of society, ’tis 
natural to add it to the present posses- 
sion, which 13 a relation that resembles 
it For this also has its influence, If 
it be natural to conjoin all sorts of 
leldtioiis, ’tis more so, to conjoin such 
relations as are resembbng, and are re- 
lated together 


{a) Book I Part IV, Sect 5. 
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wou’d be excluded, and every injustice wou’d be autboriz’d 
and rewarded. We must, therefore, seek for some other cir- 
cumstance, that may give rise to property after society is 
once establish’d; and of this kind, I find four most con- 
siderable, vzz. Occupation, Prescription, Accession, and Suc- 
cession. We shall briefly examme each of these, beginning 
■with Occuj^ation. 

The possession of all external goods is changeable and 
uncertain ; which is one of the most considerable impediments 
to the establishment of society, and is the reason why, by 
universal agreement, express or tacite, men restrain theip- 
selves by what we now call the rules of justice and equity. 
The misery of the condition, which precedes this restraint, is 
the cause why we submit to that remedy as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and this affords us an easy reason, why we annex the 
idea of property to the first possession, or to occupahon. 
Men are unwilling to leave propeity in suspence, even for 
the shortest time, or open the least door to violence and dis- 
order. To which we may add, that the first possession 
always engages the attention most ; and did we neglect it, 
there wou’d be no colour of reason for assigning property to 
any succeeding possession.^ 

There remains nothing, but to determine exactly, what is 
meant by possession ; and this is not so easy as may at fii st 
sight be imagin’d. We are said to be in possession of any- 
thing, not only when we immediately touch it, but also when 
we are so situated with respect to it, as to have it m our 
power to use it ; and may move, alter, or destroy it, according 
to our present pleasm^e or advantage. This relation, then, 
IS a species of cause and effect ; and as property is nothing 
but a stable possession, deriv’d from the rules of justice, or 
the conventions of men, ’tis to be consider’d as the same 
species of relation. But here we may observe, that as the 
power of using any object becomes more or less ceitain. 


^ Some philosophers account for the 
right of occupation, by saying, that 
every one has a property in his oym 
lahoiir, and 'when he joins that labour 
to any thing, it gives him the property 
of the 'whole But, 1 There are several 
hinds of occupation, 'where we cannot 
he said to join our labour to the object 
we ac:iniie As when we possess a 
meadow by grazing our cattle upon it 


2 This accounts for the matter by 
means of acoessio7i, ■which is taking a 
needless circuit 3 We cannot be said 
to join onr labour to any thing hut in a 
figurative sense Properly speaking, -we 
only make an alteiation on it by our 
labour This forms a relation betwixt 
us and the object , and thence aii&es the 
pioperty according to the preceding 
pimciples. 
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according as the interruptions we may meet with are more or 
less probable ; and as this probability may increase by in- 
sensible degrees ; ’tis in many cases impossible to determine 
when possession begins or ends ; nor is there any certain 
standard, by which we can decide such controversies. A 
wild boar, that falls into our snares, is deemed to be in our 
possession, if it be impossible for him to escape. But what 
do we mean by impossible ? How do we separate this im- 
possibility from an improbability ? And how distinguish that 
exactly from a probability ? Mark tbe precise limits of the 
one and the other, and shew the standard, hy which we may 
decide all disputes that may arise, and, as we find by expe- 
rience, frequently do arise upon this subject.^ 


^ If we seek a solution -of tliese diffi- 
culties in reason and public interest, we 
never shall find satisfaction , and if we 
look for it in the imagination, ’tis evi- 
dent, that the qualities, which operate 
upon that faculty, run so insensibly 
and gradually into each other, that ’tis 
impossible to give them any pircise 
hounds or teimination The difficulties 
on this head mn&t encrease, when we 
consider, that our judgment alters veiy 
sensibly, according to the subject, and 
that the same power and pioximity will 
be deem’d possession in one case, which 
is not esteem’d such m another A 
person, who has hunted a haie to the 
last degree of weariness, wou’d look 
upon it as an injustice for another to 
rush in before him, and seize hia pirey 
But the same person, advancing to pluck 
an apple, that hangs within his reach, 
has no reason to complain, if another, 
more alert, passes him, and takes posses- 
sion What is the reason of this differ- 
ence, but that immobility, not being 
natural to the hare, but the effect of 
industry, foims in that case a strong 
relat'on with the hunter, which is want- 
ing in the other ? 

Here then it appeals that a certain 
and infaUihle power of enjoyment, 
without touch or some other sensible 
relation, often produces not property 
And I farther observe, that a sensible 
1 elation, without any present power, 
is sometimes sufficient to give a title to 
any object The sight of a thing is 
seldom a considerable relation, and is 
only regarded as such, when the object 
IS hidden, or very obscure , in which 
case we find, that the view alone con- 
veys a property, according to that 


maxim, that even a whole continent he^ 
longs to the nation^ which first discover'd 
it ’Tis however i^emarkable, that both 
m the case of discovery and that of 
possession, the first discoverer and 
possessor must join to the relation an 
intention of rendering himself proprie- 
tor, otheiwise the relation will not have 
its effect, and that because the con- 
nexion in our fancy betwixt the pro- 
perty and the relation is not so great, 
hut that It requires to be help’d by such 
an intention 

From all these circumstances, ’tis 
easy to see how perplex d many ques- 
tions miy becoirte concerning the ac- 
quisition of property hy occupation; 
and the least tffort of thought may 
present us with instances, which are 
not susceptible of any reasonable deci- 
sion If we prefei examples, which, 
are real, to such as are feign’d, we may 
consider the following one, which is to 
he met with in almost every writei, 
fhat has treated of the laws of natiue. 
Two Grecian colonies, leaving their 
native countiy, m search of new seats, 
were inform’d that a city near them 
was deserted hy its inhabitants To 
know the truth of tins leport, they dis- 
patch’d at once two messengers, one 
from each colony, who finding on their 
approach, that their information was 
true, begun a laco together with an in- 
tention to take possession of the city, 
each of them for his countrymen One 
of these messengers, finding that he 
was not an equal match for the other, 
launch’d his spear at the gates of 
the city, and was so fortunate as to fix 
it there before the arrival of his com- 
panion. This pro hic’d a dispute betwixt 
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Bat sucli disputes may not only arise concerning the real 
existence of property and possession, but also concerning 
their extent ; and these disputes are often susceptible of no 
decision, or can be decided by no other faculty than the 
imagination. A person who lands on the shore of a small 
island, that is desart and uncultivated, is deem’d its possessor 
from the very fiist moment, and acquires the property of the 
whole ; because the object is there bounded and circumscrib’d 
in the fancy, and at the same time is proportion’d to the 
new possessoi. The same person landing on a desart island, 
as large as Great itam^ extends his property no farther 
than his immediate possession; tho’ a numeious colony aie 
esteemed the proprietors of the whole from the mstant of 
their debarkment, 

But it often happens, that the title of first possession 
becomes obscure thro’ time ; and that ’tis impossible to 
determine many controversies, which may arise concerning 
it. In that case loug possession or jprescfrvption naturally 
takes place, and gives a person a sufficient property in any- 
thing he enjoys. The nature of human society admits not 
of any great accuracy ; nor can we always remount to the 
first origin of thmgs, in order to determine their present 
condition. Any considerable space of time sets objects at 
such a distance, that they seem, in a manner, to lose their 
reality, and have as little influence on the mind, as if they 
never had been in being. A man’s title, that is clear and 
certain at present, will seem obscure and doubtful fifty years 
hence, even tho’ the facts, on which it is founded, shou’d be 

Ae two colonies, ■which of them "was the or any other part of the city, hut that 
propiiotor of the empty city, and this the gates, being the most obvious and 
dispute still subsists among philoso- xemaikable part, satisfy the fancy best 
pliers Eor my part I find the dispute in hiking them for the -wholo , as we 
impossible to he decided, and that find hy the poets, who frequently draw 

hecause the whole question hangs upon their images and metaphors from them 

the fancy, which in this case is not Besides we may consider, that the touch 
possess’d of any precise or determinate or contact of the one messenger is not 
standard, upon which it can give sen- properly possession, no more than the 
tence To make this evident, let us piercing tho gates with a spear, hut 
consider, that if these two persons had only forms a relation , and there is 
heen simply members of the colonies, a relation, in the other case, equally ob- 
and not messengers or deputies, their vious, tho’ not, perhaps, of equal force 
actions wou’d not have been of any Which of these relations, then, conveys 
consequence , since in that case their a right and property, or whether any 
relation to the colonies wou’d have of them he sufficient for that effect I 
been hut feeble and imperfect Add to leave to the decision of such as are 
this, that nothing determin’d them to "wiser than myself 
run to the gates rathoi than the walls, 
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proved with the greatest evidence and certainty. The same SECT, 
facts have not the same influence after so long an inteivalof . 
time. And this may be receiv’d as a convincing argument of the 
for our preceding doctrine with regard to property and 
justice. Possession during a long tract of time conveys a termme 
title to any object. But as ’tis certain, that, however every property 
thmg be produc’d in time, there is nothing real, that is pro- 
duc’d by time ; it follows, that propeity being produc’d by 
time, IS not anything real in the objects, but is the offsprmg 
of the sentiments, on which alone time is found to have any 
influence.^ 

We acquire the property of objects by access^on^ when they 
are connected m an intimate manner with objects that are 
already our property, and at the same time are inferior to 
them. Thus the fruits of our garden, the offspring of our 
cattle, and the work of our slaves, are all of them esteem’d 
our property, even before possession. Where objects are 
connected together in the imagination, they are apt to be 
put on the same footing, and are commonly suppos’d to be 
endow’d with the same qualities. We readily pass from one 
to the other, and make no difference in onr judgments con- 
cerning them; especially if the latter be xnfeiior to the 
former.^ 


* Present possession is plainly a ro- 
lation betwixt a person and an object , 
but It IS not sni&cient to connter-bal- 
lance the relation of fiist possession, 
unless the former be long and uninter- 
rupted In which case the relation is 
encreas’d on tlie side of the present 
possession, by the extent of time, and 
diminishd on that of first possession, 
by the distance This change in the 
relation produces a consequent change 
in tlie property 

^ This source of property can never 
be explain'd but from the imaginations , 
and one may afB.rm, that the c<iuses are 
lieio unmix’d We sliaU pioceed to ex- 
plain them more particularly, and illus- 
tiate them by examples fcom common 
life and e:?cp6rienc6 

It has been observ’d above, that the 
mind has a natural propensity to join 
relations, especially resemhhug ones, 
and finds a kind of fitness and uni- 
formity in such an union Prom this 
propensity are deriv’d these laws of 
natiue, that upon the first formation of 
society^ propnty always follows the pie- 


sent possession ^ and afterwards, that it 
arises from first oi from long pos6€sston» 
Now wo may easily observe, that rela- 
tion IS not confin’d merely to one degree , 
but that from an object, that is related 
to us, we acqmre a relation to every 
other object, which is related to it, and 
so on, till ths thought loses the chain 
by too long a progress Howevei the 
relation may weaken by each remove, 
’tis not immediately destroy’d ^ but fre- 
quently connects two objects by means 
of an intermediate one, which is related 
to both And this principle is of such 
force as to give rise to the right of ac- 
cession ^ and causes us to acquire the 
property not only of such objects as we 
are immediately possess’d ot, but also 
of such as are closely connected with 
them 

Suppose a Geiman^o. Frenchman, 
a Spaniard to come into a room, where 
there are plac’d upon the table thiee 
bottles of wine, Rhenish, Burgundy and 
Fort , and suppose they shon’d fall a 
quarrelling about the division of them , 
a person, who was cliosen for umpire, 
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Tie rigRt of succession is a very natural one, fromtlie pre- 
sumed consent of the parent or near relation, and from the 
general interest of mankind, which requires, that men’s pos- 


■wou’d naturally, to shew his impartiality, 
give every one the product of his own 
country And this from a principle, 
which, in some measure, is the source of 
those laws of nature, that ascribe pro- 
perty to occupation, prescription and 
accession 

In all these cases, and paiticularly 
that of accession, there is hrst a natural 
union betwixt the idea of the peison 
and that of the obiect, and afterwards 
a new and mo7 al union produc’d by that 
right or property, which we ascribe to 
the peison But here there occurs a 
difficulty, ■which moiits oui attention, 
and may affoid us an opportunity of 
putting to tiyal that singular method of 
reasoning, winch has been employ’d on 
the present subject I have alieady 
ohseiv’d, that the imogin.ition passes 
with gi eater facility from little to great, 
than from great to little, and that the 
transition of ideas is alwajs easier and 
smoother m the foimei case than in the 
latter Now as the light of accession 
arises from the easy transition of ideas, 
by which related objects are connected 
together, it shou’d naturally he imagin’d, 
that the right of accession must encrease 
IE strength, lu pi o portion as the tiansi- 
tion of ideas is perform’d with greater 
facility It may, therefore, he tliought, 
that w hen we have acquir’d the proper ty 
of any small object, we shall readily 
consider any great object related to it as 
an accession, and ns belonging to the 
proprietor of the small one , since the 
transition is in that case ^ eiy easy fiom 
the small object to the great one, and 
shou’d connect them together in the 
closest manner But in fact the case is 
always found to he otherwise The em- 
pire of G'leaiJirifainhQemB todraw along 
with it the dominion of the Orlneys^ 
the Hebndes^ the isle of Maoi^ and the 
isle of Wight , but the authonty over 
those lesser islands does not natuially 
imply any title to Gi pat Britain In 
short, a small object naturally follows 
a great one as its accession , hut a 
great one is never suppos’d to belong 
to the proprietor of a small one related 
to It, merely on account of that pro- 
perty and relation Yet in this latter 
case the transition of ideas is smoother 
from the pro} met or to the small ohiect. 


vhich IS his property, and from the 
small object to the great one, than in 
the former case from the proprietor to 
the great object, and from the great 
one to the small It may theiefore be 
thought, that these phsenomena are ob- 
jections to the foregoing hypothesis, 
that the ascribing of jpropei ty to acces- 
sion ^s nothing hut an effect of the rela- 
tions of ideas, and of the smooth transi-* 
twn of the imaginatwn 
’Twill be easy to solve this objection, 
if we consider the agility and unsteadi- 
ness of the imagination, with the dif- 
ferent views, jn which it is continually 
placing its objects When we attribute 
to a peison a property in two objects, 
we do not always pass fiom the person 
to one object, and from that to the 
other related to it The objects being 
heie to he consider’d as the propel ty of 
the person, we are apt to join them to- 
gether, and place them in the same light 
Suppose, theiefore, a great and a small 
object to he related together , if a per- 
son be strongly related to the great ob- 
ject, he will likewise he stiongly related 
to both the objects, consider’d together, 
because he is related to the most con- 
siderable part On the contrary, if he 
he only related to the small object, he 
will not be strongly related to both, 
consider’d together, since hia relation 
lies only "with the most trivial part, 
■which is not apt to stnke us in any 
great degree, when we consider the 
whole And this is the reason, why 
small objects become accessions to 
gre it ones, and not great to small 
’Tis the general opinion of philoso- 
phers and civilians, that the sea is in- 
capable of becoming the property of 
any nation , and that because ’tis im- 
possible to take possession of it, or form 
any such distinct relation with it, as 
may .he the foundation of property 
Where this reason ceases, pioperty im- 
mediately takes place Thus the most 
strenuous advocates for the liberty of 
the seas universally allow, that friths 
and bays naturally belong as an acces- 
sion to the proprietors of the surround- 
ing continent These have properly no 
more bond or union -with the land, than 
the Tacific ocean wou’d have, but 
having an union in the fancy, and being 
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sessions slion^d pass to those, who are dearest to them, m 
order to render them more industrions and frugal. Perhaps 
these causes are seconded by the influence of relation^ or the 


at the same time inferior, they are of 
course regarded as an accession 

The property of rivers, by the laivs 
of most nations, and by the natural 
turn of our thought, is attributed to the 
proprietors of their hanks, excepting 
such vast rivers as the Bhine or the 
Danube, ■which seem too large to the 
imagination to follow as an accession 
the property of the neighboiuing 
fields Yet even these rivers are con- 
sider’d as the pioperty of that nation, 
thro’ whose dominions they rnn , the 
idea of a nation being of a suit- 
able bulk to coriespond with them, 
and bear them such a relation in the 
fancy 

The accessions, which are made to 
lands bordering upon rivers, follow 
the laud, say the civilians, provided it 
be made by what they call alluvion, 
that IS, insensibly and imperceptibly, 
which are circiimstinces that mightily 
assist the imagination in the conjunc- 
tion Wheie there is any considerable 
poition torn at once from one bank, 
and join’d to another, it becomes not 
his property, whose land it falls on, till 
it unite with the land, and till the 
trees oi plants have spread their roots 
into both Before that, the imagination 
does not sufficiently join them 

There are other cases, which some- 
what resemble this of accession, hut 
which, at the bottom, are considerably 
different, and merit our attention Of 
this kind IS the conjunction of the 
properties of different persons, after 
such a manner as not to admit of sepa- 
ration The question is, to whom the 
united mass must belong 

Where this conjunction is of such a 
natuie as to admit of dwibion, but not 
of sepal ahon, the decision is natural 
and easy The whole mass must be 
suppos’d to be common bet'wixt the 
piopnetors of the several parts, and 
afterwards must be divided according 
to the piopoitions of these parts But 
heie I cannot forbear taking notice of 
a remarkable subtilty of the Roman 
law, in distinguishing betwixt 
and commiation Confusion is an 
union of two bodies, such as different 
liquors, where the parts become entirely 
undistingnishable Commixtion is the 


blending of two bodies, such as two 
bushels of corn, where the parts remain 
separate in an obvious and visible 
manner As in the latter case the ima- 
gination discovers not so entire an 
union as in the former, but is able to 
trace and preserve a distinct idea 
of the property of each , this is the 
reason, why the cimllaw, tho’ it estab- 
lished an entire community in the case 
of confusion, and aftei that a propor- 
tional division, yet in the case of com^ 
mi Ttion, supposes each of the proprie- 
tors to maintain a distinct right , how- 
ever necessity may at last force them to 
submit to the same division 

Quod SI frumentum Titii frumcntotuo 
mistum fuemii siquidem ex mluntate 
vestra, commune est quia singula cor- 
pora, id est, singula grana,qucBcug usque 
propiia fuerunt, ex consensu vestro com- 
mumcata sunt Quod si casu id mistum 
fuerit, vet 7\tms id nii&cuerii sine iua 
voluntate, non mdetur id commune esse , 
qum singula coipoi a in sua substantia 
dim ant Bed neo magis istis casibiis 
commune sit frumentum quamqiex in- 
telhqitur esse communis, si pecoi a Titii 
tuis peconbus mista fiierint Bed si ab 
altei utro vesirUni iotum id fi umentum 
retineatiir, in rem quidem actw fro modo 
frumenti cujusque oompetit Arhitiio 
auUm judicis, ut ipse mstimet quale cu- 
gusque frumentum Juent, lust Lib 
II Tit 1 § 28 

Where the properties of two per- 
sons are united after such a manner 
as neither to admit of division nor 
sepal ation, as when one builds a 
house on anothei’s ground, in that 
case, the whole must belong to one of 
the proprietors And here I assert, that 
it natnially is conceiv’d to belong to the 
propiietor of the most considerable part 
For however the compound object may 
have a relation to two different persons, 
and carry our view at once to both of 
them, yet as the most consideiable part 
principally engages our attention, and 
by the strict union draws the inferior 
along it , for this reason, the v hole heais 
a relation to the proprietor of that part, 
and IS regarded as his property The 
only difficulty is, what we shall be 
pleas’d to call the most considerable part, 
and most attractive to the imagination. 
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association of ideas, by whicb. we are naturally directed to 
consider tbe son after tlie parent’s decease, and ascribe to him 
a title to his father’s possessions. Those goods must become 
the propel ty of some body : But of whom is the question. 
Here ’tis evident the person’s children naturally present 
themselves to the mind; and being abeady connected to 
those possessions by means of their deceas’d parent, we are 
apt to connect them still farther by the relation of property. 
Of this there are many parallel instances.^ 


This quality depends on sereral dif- 
ferent circumstances j which have little 
connexion with each other One part 
of a compound object may become more 
considerable than another, eitherbecaime 
it IB more constdnt and durable , be- 
cause It IB of greater -value , because it 
IS more obvious and remaikable , be- 
cause it IS of grerXter extent , or because 
its existence is more separate and inde- 
pendent ^Twill be easy to conceive 
that, as these circumstances may be 
conjoin’d and oppos’d mall the different 
Wdjs, and accoiding to all the different 
degiees, which can be imagin’d, there 
will result many cases, where the reasons 
on both aides are so equally hcillanc’d, 
that ’tis impossible for us to give any 
s itisfactory decision Hcie then is the 
pioper business of municipal laws, to 
hx what the piinciples of human nature 
hai e left undetermin’d 

The superficies yields to the soil, says 
the civil law The writing to the paper 
The canvas to the picture These de- 
cisions do not well agree together, and 
are a jiroof of the contrariety of those 
principles, from which they are deriv’d 
But of all the questions of this kind 
the most cuiious is that, which for so 
many ages d vided the disciples of Pro- 
cidiis and Sahimcs Suppose a person 
shou’d make a cup from the metal of 
another, or a ship from his wood, and 
suppose the proprietor of the metal or 
wood shou’d demand his goods, the 
question is, whether he acquires a title 
to the cup or &hip Sahinus maintain’d 
the affirmative, and asserted th.it the 
substance or matter is the foundation 
of all the qualities , that it is incorrup- 
tible and immortal, and therefoie su- 
penor to the form, which is casual and 
dependent On the other hand, Pro- 
cuius observ’d, that the form is the most 
obvious and remarkable pait, and that 
from it bodies are denominated of this 


or that particular species To which 
he might have added, that the matter 
or substance is in most bodies so fluctu- 
ating and uncertain, that ’tis utterly im- 
possible to trace it in all its changes. 
For my part, I know not from what 
principles Buc*h a controversy can be 
certainly determin’d I shall therefoie 
content my self with observing, that the 
decision of Treboman seems to me pietty 
ingenious , that the cup belongs to tlie 
proprietor of the metal, because it can 
be brought back to its first form But 
that the ship belongs to the author of 
Its form for a contrary reason But 
howeier ingenious this reason may 
seem, it plainly depends upon the fancy, 
which hy the possibility of such a re- 
duction, finds a closer connexion and 
relation betwixt a cup and the proprie- 
tor of its metal, than betwixt a ship and 
the proprietor of its wood, where the 
substance is more fix’d and unalterable 
' In examining the diffeient titles to 
authority in government, we shall meet 
■with many reasons to convince us, that 
the right of succession depends, in a 
great measure, on the imagination 
Mean while I shall rest contented with 
observing one example, which belongs 
to the piesent subiect Suppose that a 
poison die without children, and that a 
dispute aiises among his relations con- 
cerning Ins inheritance, ’tis e-vident, 
that if bis riches be deiiv’d partly from 
his father, partly from his mother, the 
most natural way of determining such 
a dispute, is, to divide his possessions, 
and assign each part to the family, 
from whence it is deriv’d Now as the 
person is suppos’d to have been once the 
full and entire proprietor of those 
goods , I ask, what is it makes us find 
a certain equity and natuial reason m 
this partition, except it be the imagina- 
tion^ His affection to those famiheg 
does not depend upon his possessions 
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Sect. IV . — Of the transference of jpro^erty hy consent. 

However useful, or even necessary, the stability of possession 
Uiay be to human society, ^tis attended with very considerable 
inconveniences. The relation of fitness or suitableness oaght 
never to enter into consideration, in distributing the pro- 
perties of mankind , but we must govern ourselves by rules, 
which are more general in their application, and more free 
from doubt and uncertainty. Of this kmd is je^esent pos- 
session upon the first establishment of society ; and after- 
wards occuj^aUon^ escriptiony accession^ and succession. As 
these depend very much on chance, they must frequently 
prove contradictoiy both to men’s wants and desires ; and 
persons and possessions must often be very ill adjusted. 
This IS a grand inconvenience, which calls for a remedy To 
apply one directly, and allow every man to seize by violence 
what he judges to be fit foi him, wou’d destroy society ; and 
therefore the rules of justice seek some medium betwixt a 
rigid stability, and this changeable and uncertain adjustment. 
But there is no medium better than that obvious one, that 
possession and pioperty shou’d always be stable, except when 
the proprietor consents to bestow them on some other person. 
This rule can have no ill consequence, m occasionmg wars 
and dissentions ; since the proprietor’s consent, who alone is 
concern’d, is taken along in the alienation : And it may 
serve to many good purposes inadjustmg property to peisons. 
Different parts of the earth produce different commodities j 
and not only so, but different men both are by nature fitted 
for different employments, and attain to greater perfection in 
any one, when they confine themselves to it alone. All this 
requires a mutual exchange and commerce ; for which reason 
the translation of property by consent is founded on a law 
of nature, as well as its stability without such a consent 

So far is determin’d by a plain utihty and interest. But 
perhaps ’tis from more trivial reasons, that delivery, or a 
sensible transference of the object is commonly requir’d by 
civil laws, and also by the laws of nature, accordmg to most 
authors, as a requisite ciicumstance m the translation of 
property. The property of an object, when taken for some- 

for which leason his consent can never seems not to he in the least concern’d 
be presiun’d precisely for such a parti- on the one side or the other 
tion And as to the public interest, it 
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tWng real, "witliotit any refeience to morality, or tlie senti- 
ments of tRe mind, is a quality perfectly insensible, and 
even inconceivable ; nor can we form any distinct notion, 
either of its stability or translation. This imperfection of 
our ideas is less sensibly felt with regard to its stability, as it 
engages less our attention, and is easily past over by the 
mind, without any scrupulous examination. But as the 
translation of property from one person to another is a more 
remarkable event, the defect of our ideas becomes more 
sensible on that occasion, and obliges us to turn ourselves on 
every side m seaich of some remedy. Now as nothing more 
enlivens any idea than a present impression, and a relation 
betwixt that impression and the idea ; ^tis natural for us to 
seek some false light fiom this quarter. Jn order to aid the 
imagination in conceiving the transference of property, we 
take the sensible object, and actually transfer its possession 
to the person, on whom we wou^d bestow the property. The 
supposed resemblance of the actions, and the presence of 
this sensible delivery, deceive the mind, and make it fancy, 
that it conceives the mysterious transition of the property. 
And that this explication of the matter is just, appeals 
hence, that men have invented a symhohcal delivery, to satisfy 
the fancy, where the real one is impracticable. Thus the 
giving the keys of a granary is undei stood to be the delivery 
of the corn contain’d in it • The givmg of stone and earth 
represents the delivery of a mannor. This is a kind of 
superstitious practice in civil laws, and in the laws of nature, 
resembling the Roman cathohc superstitions in religion. As 
the Roman cathohcs represent the inconceivable mysteries of 
the Ghrishan religion, and render them more present to the 
mind, by a taper, or habit, or grimace, which is suppos’d to 
resemble them ; so lawyers and moralists have run into like 
inventions for the same reason, and have endeavour’d by 
those means to satisfy themselves concerning the transference 
of propel ty by consent. 


Sect. V. — Of the ohhgahon of promises* 

That the rule of morality, which enjoins the performance 
of promises, is not natural, will sufficiently appear from these 
two propositions, which I proceed to prove, viz. that a yjro- 
mise wou^d not he intelhgible, before human conventions had 
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estailish^d it; and that even if^t were intelligible^ it wou^d not 
be attended with any moral obligation, 

I say, first, tLat a promise is not intelligible naturally, 
nor antecedent to human conventions ; and that a man, un- 
acquainted with society, could never enter into any engage- 
ments with another, even tho’ they could perceive each 
other’s thoughts by intuition. If promises be natural and 
intelligible, there must be some act of the mind attending 
these words, I promise ; and on this act of the mind must 
the obligation depend. Let us, therefore, run over all the 
faculties of the soul, and see which of them is exerted in our 
promises. 

The act of the mind, exprest by a promise, is not a reso- 
lution to perform ^ny thing : For that alone never imposes 
any obligation. [Mor is it a desire of such a performance : 
For we may bind ourselves without such a desire, or even 
with an aversion, declar’d and avow’d. Neither is it the 
luillmg of that action, which we promise to perform ; For a 
promise always regards some future time, and the will has 
an influence only on present actions. It follows, therefore, 
that smce the act of the mind, which enters into a promise, 
and produces its obligation, is neither the resolving, desiring, 
nor willing any particular performance, it must necessaiily 
be the willing of that obligation, which arises from the pro- 
mise. Nor is this only a conclusion of philosophy ; but is 
entirely conformable to our common ways of thinking and of 
expressing ourselves, when we say that we are bound by our 
own consent, and that the obligation arises from our mere 
will and pleasure. The only question, then, is, whether 
there be not a manifest absurdity in supposmg this act of 
the mind, and such an absurdity as no man cou’d fall into, 
whose ideas are not confounded with prejudice and the fal- 
lacious use of language. 

All morality depends upon our sentiments , and when any 
action, or quality of the mind, pleases us after a certain 
manner, we say it is virtuous ; and when the neglect, or non- 
performance of it, displeases us after a lihe manner, we say 
that we lie under an obligation to perform it. A change of 
the obligation supposes a change of the sentiment ; and a 
creation of a new obhgation supposes some new sentiment to 
arise. But ’tis certain we can naturally no more change our 
own sentiments, than the motions of the heavens ; nor by a 
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single act of our will, tRat is, by a promise j render any action 
agreeable or disagreeable, moral or immoral ; wbicb, without 
that act, wou’d have produc’d contrary impressions, or have 
been endowed with different qualities. It wou’d be absurd, 
therefore, to will any new obligation, that is, any new senti- 
ment of pain or pleasure ; nor is it possible, that men cou’d 
naturally fall into so gross an absurdity. A promise, there- 
fore, IS naturally something altogether unintelligible ; nor is 
there any act of the mind belonging to it.^ 

But, secondly, if there was any act of the mind belonging 
to it, it could not naturally produce any obligation. This 
appears evidently from the foregoing reasoning. A promise 
creates a new obligation. A new obligation supposes new 
sentiments to arise. The will never creates new sentiments. 
There could not naturally, therefore, arise any obligation 
from a promise, even supposing the mind could faU mto the 
absurdity of willing that obligation 

The same truth may be prov’d stiD more evidently by that 
reasoning, which proved 3ustice in general to be an ai^tificial 
virtue. No action can be requir’d of us as our duty, unless 
there be implanted in human nature some actuating passion 
or motive, capable of producing the action. This motive 
cannot be the sense of duty. A sense of duty supposes an 
antecedent obligation : And where an action is not requir’d 
by any natural passion, it cannot be reqmi’d by any natuial 
obligation ; since it may be omitted without proving any 


* “Were morality discoYeratle "by rea- 
son, and not by sentiment, ’twou’d be 
still more evident, that promises cou’d 
make no alteration upon it Morality 
IS suppos’d to consist in relation Eveiy 
new imposition of morality, therefoie, 
must arise from some new relation of 
objects , and consequently the will cou’d 
not produce 'immediately any change in 
morals, but con’d have that effect only 
by producing a change upon the objects 
But as the moral obligation of a pio- 
mise 18 the pure effect of the will, with- 
out the least change in any part of the 
universe , it follows, that pronu&es have 
no natural obligation 

t^hou’d it be said, that this act of the 
will being in effect a new object, pro- 
duces new relations and new duties, 
I wou’d answer, that this is a pure 
sophism, which may be detected by a 
very moderate share of accuracy and 


exactness To will a new obligation, is 
to will a new relation of objects , and 
therefore, it this new relation of objects 
wore form’d by the volition itself, we 
shou’d m effect will the ^ olition , winch 
IS plainly absuid and impossible The 
vill has here no object to which it cou’d 
tend , but must return upon itself 
injimtum The new obligation depends 
upon new relations The new relations 
depend upon a new volition The new 
volition has for object a new obligation, 
and consequently now relations, and 
consequently a new volition, winch 
volition again has in view a new obliga- 
tion, relation and volition, without any 
termination ’Tis impossible, therefore, 
we cou’d ever wiU a new obligation , 
and consequently ’tis impossible the 
will cou’d ever accompany a pro- 
mise, or produce a new obligation of 
morality 
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defect or imperfection in tlie mind and temper, and conse- SECT 
qnentlj without anj vice. Now ^tis evadent we have no ^ - > 
motive leading us to the performance of promises, distmct of the ob- 
from a sense of duty. If we thought, that promises had no Lgation of 
moral obligation, we never should feel any inclination to ^ 
observe them. This is not the case with the natuial virtues. 

Tho’ there was no obligation to lelieve the miserable, our 
humanity wou’d lead us to it ; and when we omit that duty, 
the immorality of the omission arises from its being a pi oof, 
that we want the natural sentiments of humanity. A father 
knows it to be his duty to take care of his children : But he 
has also a natural inclination to it. And if no human 
creature had that inclmation, no one cou’d he under any such 
obligation. But as there is naturally no inclination to 
observe promises, distmct from a sense of their obligation; 
it follows, that fidelity is no natural virtue, and that promises 
have no force antecedent to human conventions. 

If any one dissent from this, he must give a regular proof 
of these two propositions, viz. that there is a peculiar act of 
the m^nd, annext to promises j and that consequent to this act 
of the mindy there arises an inclination to peifoiniy distinct from 
a sense of duty, I presume, that it is impossible to prove 
either of these two points ; and therefore I venture to con- 
clude, that promises are human inventions, founded on the 
necessities and interests of society. 

In order to discover these necessities and interests, we 
must consider the same qualities of human nature, which 
we have already found to give rise to the preceding laws of 
society. Men being naturally selfish, or endow’d only with 
a confin’d generosity, they are not easily induc’d to perform 
any action for the interest of strangers, except with a view 
to some reciprocal advantage, which they had no hope of 
obtaining but by such a performance Now as it frequently 
happens, that these mutual perfoimances cannot be finish’d 
at the same instant, ’tis necessary, that one party be con- 
tented to remain in uncertainty, and depend upon the grati- 
tude of the other for a return of kindness. But so much 
conuption is there among men, that, generally speakmg, 
tnis becomes but a slender security ; and as the benefactor 
is here suppos’d to bestow his favours with a view to self- 
interest, this both takes off from the obligation, and sets an 
example of selfishness, which is the true mother of ingiati- 
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tude. Were we, therefore, to follow the natural course of 
our passions and inclinations, we shou’d perform but few 
actions for the advantage of others, from disinteiested views ; 
because we are naturally very limited m our kindness and 
affection : And we shou’d perform as few of that kind, out of 
a regard to interest ; because we cannot depend upon their 
gratitude. Here then is the mutual commerce of good 
offices in a manner lost among mankind, and every one re- 
duc’d to his own skill and industry for his well-being and 
subsistence. The invention of the law of nature, concerning 
the stab%hty of possession, has already render’d men tolerable 
to each other; that of the transfe7enc6 of property and pos- 
session by consent has begun to render them mutually ad- 
vantageous • But stiU these laws of nature, however strictly 
observ’d, are not sufficient to render them so serviceable to 
each other, as by nature they are fitted to become Tho^ 
possession he stable-men may often reap but small advantage 
from it, while they are possess’d of a greater quantity of any 
species of goods than they have occasion for, and at the same 
time suffer by the want of others. The transfe'^ ence of property, 
which is the proper remedy for this inconvenience, cannot 
remedy it entirely ; because it can only take place with 
regard to such objects as are present and mdividual- but not 
to such as are absent or generals One cannot transfer the 
property of a particular house, twenty leagues distant , be- 
cause the consent cannot be attended with deliveiy, which is 
a requisite circumstance. Neither can one transfer the pro- 
perty of ten bushels of corn, or five hogsheads of wine, by 
the mere expression and consent; because these are only 
general terms, and have no direct lelation to any paiticular 
heap of corn, or barrels of wme. Besides, the commerce of 
mankind is not confin’d to the barter of commodities, but 
may extend to services and actions, which we may exchange 
to our mutual interest and advantage. Your corn is ripe to- 
day ; mine wiU be so to-morrow. ’Tis profitable for us both, 
that I shou’d labour with you to-day, and that you shou’d 
aid me to-morrow. I have no kindness for you, and know 
you have as little for me. I will not, therefore, take any 
pains upon your account, and should I labour with you 
upon my own account, in expectation of a return, I know I 
shou’d be disappointed, and that I shou’d in vain depend 
upon your gratitude. Here then I leave you to labour alone ; 
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You treat me in tlie same manner The seasons change ; SECT 
and both of ns lose our hai vests foi want of mutual conh- ^ 
dence and secnritj. Of the oh- 

All this IS the effect of the natural and inherent principles p^mises^^ 
and passions of human nature ; and as these passions and 
principles are inalterable, it may be thought, that our con- 
ducb, which depends on them, must be so too, and that 
Twou’d be in vain, either for moralists or politicians, to 
tamper with us, or attempt to change the usual coarse of our 
actions, with a view to public interest. And indeed, did the 
success of their designs depend upon their success in correct- 
ing the selfishness and ingratitude of men, they wou’d never 
make any progress, unless aided by omnipotence, which is 
alone able to new-mould the human mmd, and change its 
character in such fundamental articles. All they can pre- 
tend to, IS, to give a new direction to those natural passions, 
and teach us that we can better satisfy our appetites in an 
oblique and artificial manner, than by their headlong and 
impetuous motion. Hence I learn to do a service to another, 
without beaimg him any leal kindness , because I foresee, 
that he will return my service, in expectation of another of 
the same kind, and in order to maintain the same corres- 
pondence of good offices with me or with others. And 
accordingly, after I have serv’d him, and be is in possession 
of the advantage arising from my action, he is induc’d to 
perform his part, as foreseeing the consequences of his 
refusal. 

But tho’ this self-interested commerce of men begins to 
take place, and to predominate in society, it does not entirely 
abolish the more generous and noble intercourse of friendship 
and good offices. I may still do services to such persons as 
T love, and am more particularly acquainted with, without 
any prospect of advantage ; and they may make me a return 
in the same manner, without any view but that of recom- 
pensing my past services. In order, therefore, to distinguish 
those two different sorts of commerce, the interested and the 
disinterested, there is a tmn form of woi ds invented for 
the foimer, by wffiich we bind ourselves to the performance 
of any action. This form of words constitutes what we call 
a promise, which is the sanction of the interested commerce 
of mankind. When a man says he promises any thing, he in 
effect expresses a resolution of performing it ; and along with 
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that, by malang use of this form of words^ subjects himself 
to the penalty of never being trusted again in case of failure. 
A resolui.ion is the natuial act of the mind, which promises 
exjpress : But were theie no more than a resolution in the 
case^ promises wou’cl only declare our former motives, and 
wou’d not create any new motive or obligation. They are 
the conventions of men, which create a new motive, when 
expel lence has taught us, that human afPairs wou’d be con- 
ducted much more for mutual advantage, were their certain 
symbols or signs instituted, by which we might give each other 
security of our conduct in any particular incident. After 
these signs aie instituted, whoever uses them is immediately 
bound by his interest to execute bis engagements, and must 
never expect to be trusted any more, if he lefuse to perfoim 
what he promis’d. 

Nor is that knowledge, which is requisite to make mankind 
sensible of this interest in the institution and observance of 
promises, to be esteem’d superior to the capacity of human 
nature, however savage and uncultivated. There needs but 
a very little practice of the world, to make us perceive all 
these consequences and advantages. The shortest experience 
of society discovers them to every mortal, and when each 
individual perceives the same sense of interest in all his 
fellows, he immediately performs Ins part of any contract, as 
being assur’d, that they will not be wanting in theirs. All 
of them, by concert, enter into a scheme of actions, calcu- 
lated for common benefit, and agree to be true to their woid; 
nor is there any thing requisite to form this concert or con- 
vention, but that every one have a sense of interest in the 
faithful fulfilling of engagements, and expiess that sense to 
other membeis of the society. This immediately causes that 
interest to operate upon them ; and interest is the first obli- 
gation to the peiformance of promises. 

Afterwards a sentiment of morals concurs with interest, 
and becomes a new obligation upon mankind. This senti- 
ment of morality, in the peiformance of promises, arises from 
the same principles as that m the abstinence from the pro- 
perty of others. Fnhhc interest ^ education, and the a'ltifices 
of polUida')^, have the same effect in both cases. The diffi- 
culties, that occur to us, in supposing a moral obligation 
to attend promises, we either surmount or elude. For in- 
stance 5 the expression of a resolution is not commonly 
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suppos’d to be obligatory; and we cannot readily conceive 
bow the making use of a certain foiin of words sbou’d be 
able to cause any material difference. Here, therefore, we 
feign a new act of the mind, which we call the willing an 
obligation ; and on this we suppose the morality to depend. 
But we have prov’d already, that there is no such act of the 
mind, and consequently that promises impose no natural ob- 
ligation. 

To confirm this, we may subjoin some other reflections 
concerning that will, which is suppos’d to enter into a pro- 
mise, and to cause its obligation, ’Tis evident, that the will 
alone is never suppos’d to cause the obhgation, but must be 
express’d by words or signs, in Older to impose a tye upon 
any man. The expression being once brought in as sub- 
servient to the will, soon becomes the principal part of the 
promise , nor will a man be less bound by his word, tho’ he 
secretly give a different direction to his intention, and with- 
hold himself both from a resolution, and from willing an 
obhgation. But tho’ the expression makes on most occa- 
sions the whole of the piomise, yet it does not always so; 
and one, who shou’d make use of any expression, of which 
he knows not the meaning, and which he uses without any 
intention of binding himself, wou’d not certainly be bound 
by it. Nay, tho’ he knows its meaning, yet if he uses it in 
jest only, and with such signs as shew evidently he has no 
serious intention of bindmg himself, he wou’d not he under 
any obligation of performance ; but ’tis necessary, that the 
words be a perfect expression of the will, without any con- 
trary signs. Nay, even this we must not carry so far as to 
imagine, that one, whom, by our quickness of understanding, 
we conjecture, from certain signs, to have an intention of 
deceiving us, is not bound by his expression or verbal pro- 
mise, if we accept it ; but must limit this conclusion to those 
cases, where the signs are of a different kind from those of 
deceit. All these contradictions are easily accounted for, if 
the obhgation of promises be merely a human invention for 
the convenience of society ; but will never be explain’d, if it 
be something real and natmal, arising from anj action of 
the mind or body. 

I shall farther observe, that since every new promise im- 
poses a new obligation of morality on the person who pro- 
mises, and since this new obligation arises from his wiU ; ’tis 
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one of tlie most mysterious and ineompreliensible operations 
that can possibly be imagin’d, and may even be compar’d to 
transuhbtantiaUon, or holy oiders^^ where a certain form of 
words, along with a certain intention, changes entirely the 
nature of an external object, and even of a human creature. 
But tho’ these mysteries be so far alike, ’tis very remarkable, 
that they differ widely in other particulars, and that this 
difference may be legarded as a strong proof of the difference 
of their origins. As the obligation of promises is an inven- 
tion for the interest of society, ’tis warp’d into as many 
different forms as that interest requires, and even runs into 
direct contradictions, lather than lose sight of its object. 
But as those other monstrous doctrines are mere priestly in- 
ventions, and have no public interest in view, they are less 
disturb’d in their piogiess by new obstacles , and it must be 
own’d, that, after the first absurdity, they follow more 
directly the current of reason and good sense. Theologians 
clearly perceiv’d, that the external form of words, being 
mere sound, require an intention to make them have any 
efficacy ; and that this intention being once consider’d as a 
requisite circumstance, its absence must equally prevent the 
effect, whether avow’d or conceal’d, whether sincere or de- 
ceitful. Accordingly they have commonly determin’d, that 
the intention of the priest makes the sacrament, and that 
when he secretly withdraws his intention, he is highly 
criminal in himself , but still destroys the baptism, or com- 
munion, or holy orders. The teriible consequences of this 
doctrine were not able to hinder its taking place , as the in- 
conveniences of a similar doctiine, with legard to promises, 
have pi evented that doctiine fiom establishing itself. Men 
are always moie concern’d about tbe present life than the 
future ; and are ajit to think the smallest evil, which regards 
the former, more important than the greatest, which regards 
the latter. 

We may draw the same conclusion, concerning the origin 
of promises, from the fo7oe, which is suppos’d to invalidate 
all contracts, and to free us from their obligation. Such a 
principle is a proof, that promises have no natural obligation, 
and are mere artificial contrivances for the convenience and 
advantage of society. If we consider aright of the matter, 

* I mean so far, as holy orders are racier In other respects they are only 
suppos’d to produce the indeiiUe cha- a legal qualification. 
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force IS not essentially different from any otRer motive of SFOT, 

hope or fear, which may induce us to enga.ge our word, and 

lay ourselves under any obligation. A man, dangerously oftheob 
wounded, who promises a competent sum to a surgeon to o; 

cure him, wou’d certainly be bound to performance ; tho’ 
the case be not so much different from that of one, who pro- 
mises a sum to a robber, as to produce so gi eat a difference 
in our sentiments of morahty, if these sentiments were not 
built entmely on public interest and convenience. 

Sect. VI, — Borne farther reflechons concerning justice and 

vnpisUce. 

We have now run over the three fundamental laws of 
nature, that of the stahihty of <possess%ony of its transference hy 
consent^ and of the ^performance of promises, ^Tis on the strict 
observance of those three laws, that the peace and security 
of human society entirely depend ; nor is there any possibility 
of establishing a good correspondence among men, where 
these are neglected. Society is absolutely necessary for the 
well-being of men ; and these are as necessary to the support 
of society. Whatever restraint they may impose on the 
passions of meuj they are the real offspring of those passions, 
and are only a more artful and more refined way of satisfying 
them. Nothiug is more vigilant and inventive than our 
passions; and nothing is more obvious, than the convention 
for the observance of these rules. Nature has, therefore, 
trusted this affair entirely to the conduct of men, and has 
not plac’d in the mind any peculiar original principles, to 
determine us to a set of actions, into which the other prin- 
ciples of our flame and constitution were sufficient to lead us. 

And to convince us the more fully of this truth, we may here 
stop a moment, and from a review of the preceding rea-son- 
ings may draw some new arguments, to piove that those 
laws, however necessary, are entirely artificial, and of human 
invention ; and consequently that justice is an artificial, and 
not a natural viitue. 

I. The first argument I shall mahe use of is derived from 
the vulgar definition of justice. Justice is commonly defin’d 
to be a constant and perpetual will of giving every one his due. 

In this definition ’tis supposed, that there are such things as 
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right and property, independent of justice, and antecedent 
to it ; and that they won’d have subsisted, tho^ men had 
never dreamt of practising such a vntue. I have already 
observ’d, in a cursory manner, the fallacy of this opinion, 
and shall here continue to open up a little more distinctly 
my sentiments on that subject. 

I shall begin with obseiving, that this quality, which we 
call property, is like many of the imagmary quahties of the 
perypatehc philosophy, and vanishes upon a more accurate 
mspection into the subject, when consider’d a-part fxom our 
moral sentiments. ’Tis evident pioperty does not consist in 
any of the sensible quahties of the object. Foi these may 
continue invariably the same, while the property changes. 
Property, therefore, must consist in some relation of the 
object. But ’tis not in its i elation with regard to other ex- 
ternal and inanimate objects. For these may also contmue 
invaiiably the same, while the property changes. This 
quality, therefore, consists in the relations of objects to 
intelligent and rational beings. But ’tis not the external 
and corporeal relation, which forms the essence of pioperty. 
For that relation may be the same betwixt inanimate objects, 
or with regard to brute creatures ; tho’ m those cases it 
forms no property. ’Tis, therefore, in some internal relation, 
that the property consists ; that is, m some influence, whicli 
the external relations of the object have on the mind and 
actions. Thus the external relation, which we call occupation 
or flrst possession, is not of itself imagin’d to be the pro- 
perty of the object, but only to cause its property. Now ’tis 
evident, this external relation causes nothmg m external 
objects, and has only an mfluence on the mind, by giving us 
a sense of duty in abstaining from that object, and m re- 
storing it to the first possessor These actions are properly 
what we call justice , and consequently ’tis on that virtue 
that the nature of property depends, and not the vntue on 
the pioperty. 

If any one, therefore, wou’d assert, that justice is a natural 
vix-tue, and injustice a natural vice, he must assert, that 
abstracting from the notions of property, and 'iiglit and 
ohhgation, a certain conduct and tiam of actions, in certain 
external relations of objects, has naturally a moral beauty or 
defoimity, and causes an origmal pleasure or uneasiness. 
Thus the restoiing a man’s goods to him is consider’d as 
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virtuons^ not because nature has annex’d a certain sentiment 
of pleasure to such a conduct, with regard to the property of 
others, but because she has annex’d that sentiment to such 
a conduct, with regard to those external objects, of which 
others have had the first or long possession, or which they 
have receiv’d by the consent of those, who have had the first 
or long possession. If nature has given us no such senti- 
ment, there is not, naturally, nor antecedent to human con- 
ventions, any such thmg as property. Now, tho’ it seems 
sufSciently evident, m this dry and accurate consideration of 
the present subject, that nature has annex’d no pleasure or 
sentiment of approbation to such a conduct ; yet that I may 
leave as little room for doubt as possible, I shall subjoin a 
few more arguments to confirm my opinion. 

Firsty If nature had given us a pleasure of this kind, it 
wou’d have been as evident and discermble as on every other 
occasion ; nor shou’d we have found any difficulty to perceive, 
that the consideration of such actions, in such a situation, 
gives a certain pleasure and sentiment of approbation. We 
shou’d not have been oblig’d to have recourse to notions of 
property in the definition of justice, and at the same time 
make use of the notions of justice m the definition of pro- 
perty. This deceitful method of reasonmg is a plain proof, 
that there are contain’d in the subject some obscurities and 
difficulties, which we are not able to surmount, and which 
we desire to evade by this artifice. 

Secondly^ Those rules, by which properties, rights, and 
obhgations are determin’d, have in them no marks of a 
natural origin, but many of artifice and contrivance. They 
are too numerous to have proceeded fiom nature : They are 
changeable by human laws : And have all of them a direct 
and evident tendency to public good, and the support of 
cml society. This last circumstance is remaikable upon 
two accounts, because, tho’ the cause of the estab- 

lishment of these laws had been a rega'f d for the public good, 
as much as the public good is their iiatuial tendency, they 
wou’d still have been artificial, as being purposely contriv’d 
and directed to a certain end. Secondly ^ because, if men had 
been endow’d with such a strong regard for public good, they 
wou’d never have restrain’d themselves by these rules : so 
that the laws of justice arise from natural principles in a 
manner stilL more oblique and artificial. ’Tis self-love which 
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IS tlieir real origin ; and as tlie self-love of one person is 
naturally contrary to that of another, tRese several interest^ed 
passions are oblig’d to adjust themselves after such a manner 
as to concur in some system of conduct and behaviour. This 
system, therefore, comprehending the interest of each in- 
dividual, is of course advantageous to the public ; tho’ it be 
not mtended for that purpose by the inventors. 

II, In the second place we may observe, that all hinds of 
vice and virtue run msensibly into each other, and may 
approach by such imperceptible degrees as will mahe it very 
difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to determine when the 
one ends, and the other begins ; and from this observation 
we may derive a new argument for the foregoing principle. 
For whatever may he the case, with regard to all kinds of 
vice and virtue, ’tis certain, that rights, and obligations, and 
property, admit of no such insensible gradation, but that a 
man either has a full and perfect property, or none at all ; 
and is either entirely oblig’d to perform any action, or lies 
under no manner of obligation. However civil laws may 
talk of a perfect domimon^ and of an imperfect, ’tis easy to 
observe, that this aiises from a fiction, which has no founda- 
tion m reason, and can never enter into our notions of natural 
justice and eq[uity. A man that hires a horse, tho’ but for a 
day, has as fuU a right to make use of it for that time, 
as he whom we call its proprietor has to make use of it any 
other day ; and ’tis evident, that however the use may be 
bounded in time or degree, the right itself is not susceptible 
of any such gradation, but is absolute and entire, so far as 
it extends. Accordingly we may observe, that this right 
both arises and perishes in an instant , and that a man en- 
tirely acquires the property of any object by occupation, or 
the consent of the proprietor ; and loses it by his own con- 
sent, without any of that insensible gradation, which is 
remarkable in other qualities and relations. Since, theie- 
fore, this is the case with regard to property, and rights, and 
obligations, I ask, how it stands with regard to justice and 
injustice ? After whatever manner you answer this question, 
you run into inextricable difficulties. If you reply, that 
justice and injustice admit of no degree, and run insensibly 
into each other, you expressly contradict the foregoing posi- 
tion, that obligation and propeity are not susceptible of such 
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a gradation. These depend entirely upon justice and in- 
justice, and follow them in all their variations. Where the 
justice is entire, the property is also entire : Where the justice 
is imperfect, the property must also be imperfect. And v^ce 
versa^ if the property admit of no such variations, they must 
also be incompatible with justice. If you assent, therefore, 
to this last proposition, and assert, that justice and injustice 
are not susceptible of degrees, you in effect assert, that they 
are not naturally either vicious or virtuous ; since vice and 
virtue, moral good and evil, and indeed all natural qualities, 
run insensibly into each other, and are, on many occasions, 
undistinguishable. 

And here it may be worth while to observe, that tho^ 
abstract reasoning, and the general maxims of philosophy 
and law establish this position, that pro^perty^ and right , and 
obligation admit not of degrees^ yet in our common and 
negligent way of thinking, we find great difficulty to enter- 
tain that opinion, and do even secretly embrace the contrary 
principle. An object must either be m the possession of one 
person or another. An action must either be perform’d or 
not. The necessity there is of choosing one side m these 
dilemmas, and the impossibility theie often is of finding any 
just medium, oblige us, when we reflect on the matter, to 
acknowledge, that all property and obhgations are entire. 
But on the other hand, when we consider the origin of pro- 
perty and obligation, and fiind that they depend on public 
utility, and sometimes on the propensities of the imagination, 
which are seldom entire on any side ; we are naturally in- 
clin’d to imagme, that these moral relations admit of an 
insensible gradation. Hence it is, that in references, where 
the consent of the parties leave the referees entire masters of 
the subject, they commonly discover so much eqmty and 
justice on both sides, as induces them to strike a medium, 
and divide the difference betwixt the parties. Civil judges, 
who have not this hberty, but are oblig’d to give a decisive 
sentence ou some one side, are often at a loss how to deter- 
mine, and are necessitated to proceed on the most frivolous 
reasons in the world. Half rights and obligations, which 
seem so natural m common life, are perfect absurdities in 
their tribunal; for which reason they are often oblig’d to 
take half arguments for whole ones, in order to terminate 
the affair one way or other. 
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III. The third argument of this kind I shall make use of 
may be explain’d thus. If we consider the ordinary couise 
of tuman actions, we shall find, that the mind restrains not 
itself by any general and universal rules ; but acts on most 
occasions as it is deter mm’ d by its present motives and in- 
chnation. As each action is a particular individual event, it 
must proceed from particular principles and from our imme- 
diate situation within ourselves, and with respect to the rest 
of the universe. If on some occasions we extend our motives 
beyond those very cii cumstances, which gave rise to them, 
and form somethmg like general rules for our conduct, ’tis 
easy to obseive, that these rules are not perfectly inflexible, 
but allow of many exceptions. Since, therefore, this is the 
ordinary course of human actions, we may conclude, that the 
laws of justice, being universal and perfectly inflexible, can 
never be deriv’d from nature, nor be the immediate offspring 
of any natural motive or inclination. No action can be 
either morally good or evil, unless there be some natuial 
passion or motive to ina]iel us to it, or deter us from it ; and 
’tis evident, that the morality must be susceptible of all the 
same variations, which are natural to the passion. Here are 
two persons, who dispute for an estate ; of whom one is rich, 
a fool, and a batohelor ; the other poor, a man of sense, and 
has a numerous family ‘ The first is my enemy 5 the second 
my friend. Whether I be actuated in this affair by a view to 
public or private interest, by friendship or enmity, I must be 
induc’d to do my utmost to procure the estate to the latter. 
Nor wou’d any consideration of the right and propeity of the 
persons be able to restiain me, were I actuated only by 
natural motives, without any combination or convention with 
others. Eor as all property depends on morality; and as all 
morahty depends on the ordmary couise of our passions and 
actions ; and as these again are only directed by particular 
motives , ’tis evident, such a partial conduct must be suitable 
to the strictest morality, and cou’d never be a violation of 
property. Were men, therefore, to take the liberty of acting 
with regard to the laws of society, as they do in every other 
affair, they wou’d conduct themselves, on most occasions, by 
particular judgments, and wou’d take into consideration the 
characters and ciieumstaiices of the persons, as well as the 
general nature of the question. But ’tis easy to observe, 
that this wou’d produce an infinite confusion m human 
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society, and that the avidity and partiality of men won’d 
quickly bring disoider into the world, it not restrain’d by 
some general and inflexible principles. ’Twas, therefore, 
with a view to this inconvenience, that men have establish’d 
those principles, and have agreed to restrain themselves by 
general rules, which are unchangeable by spite and favour, 
and by particular views of private or public mterest These 
rules, then, are artificially mvented for a certain puipose, 
and are contrary to the common principles of human nature, 
which accommodate themselves to circumstances, and have 
no stated mvariable method of operation. 

Nor do I perceive how I can easily be mistaken m this 
matter. I see evidently, that when any man imposes on 
himself general mflexibleiules in his conduct with others, he 
considers certain objects as their property, which he supposes 
to be sacred and inviolable. But no proposition can be moie 
evident, than that property is perfectly unintelligible without 
first supposing justice and injustice ; and that these virtues 
and vices are as unintelligible, unless we have motives, mde- 
pendent of the morality, to impel us to just actions, and 
deter us from mijust ones. Let those motives, therefore, be 
what they will, they must accommodate themselves to cir- 
cumstances, and must admit of all the variations, which 
human affairs, in their incessant revolutions, are susceptible 
of. They are consequently a very improper foundation for such 
rigid inflexible rules as the laws of nature ; and ’tis evident 
these laws can only be deriv’d fi"om human conventions, when 
men have perceiv’d the disorders that result from following 
their natural and variable principles. 

Upon the whole, then, we are to consider this distinction 
betwixt j'ustice and injustice, as having two different founda- 
tions, v%z, that of %nt6rest, when men observe, that ’tis im- 
possible to live in society without restraining themselves by 
certain rules ; and that of morality , when this mterest is 
once observ’d, and men receive a pleasure from the view of 
such actions as tend to the peace of society, and an uneasiness 
from such as are contrary to it. ’Tis the voluntary conven- 
tion and artifice of men, which makes the first interest take 
place ; and therefore those laws of justice are so far to be 
consider’d as a? tificial. After that interest is once establish’d 
and acknowledg’d, the sense of morality in the observance of 
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tliese rules follows naiumllif^ and of itself ; tho’ ’tis certain, 
that it IS also augmented by a new arUfice, and that the 
public instmctions of politicians, and the private education 
of parents, contribute to the giving us a sense of honour and 
duty m the strict regulation of our actions with regard to 
the properties of others. 

Sect. Vil . — Of the origin of government. 

Nothing is more certain, than that men are, in a great 
measure, govern’d by interest, and that even when they 
extend their concern beyond themselves, ’tis not to any great 
distance ; nor is it usual for them, in common life, to look 
farther than their nearest friends and acquaintance. ’Tis no 
less certain, that ’tis impossible for men to consult their 
interest in so efPectual a manner, as by an universal and in- 
flexible observance of the rules of 3ustice, by which alone 
they can preserve society, and keep themselves from falling 
into that wretched and savage condition, which is commonly 
represented as the state of nature. And as this interest, 
which all men have in the upholdmg of society, and the 
observation of the rales of justice, is great, so is it palpable 
and evident, even to the most rude and uncultivated of the 
human lace ; and ’tis almost impossible for any one, who has 
had expeiience of society, to be mistaken in this particular. 
Since, therefoie, men are so sincerely attach’d to them 
interest, and then interest is so much concern’d m the ob- 
servance of justice, and this interest is so certain and avow’d ; 
it may he ask’d, how any disorder can ever arise in society, 
and what prmciple there is in human nature so ^owe7ful as 
to oveicome so stiong a passion, or so violent as to obscure so 
clear a knowledge ? 

It has been observ’d, in treatmg of the passions, that men 
are mightily govern’d by the imagination, and proportion 
their affections more to the light, under which any object 
appears to them, than to its real and intimsic value. What 
strikes upon them with a strong and lively idea commonly 
prevails above what lies m a more ohscme light; and it 
must be a gieat superiority of value, that is able to com- 
pensate this advantage. Now as every thing, that is con- 
tiguous to us, either in space or time, strikes upon us with 
such an idea, it has a proportional effect on the wiU and 
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passions, and commonly operates with more foice than any SECT, 
object, that lies m a more distant and obscure light. Tho’ . ^ 

we may be fully convinc’d, that the latter object excels the of the 
former, we are not able to regulate our actions by this 
judgment , but yield to the sollicitations of our passions, 
which always plead in favour of whatever is near and con- 
tiguous. 

This is the reason why men so often act m contradiction 
to their known interest ; and in particular why they prefer 
any trivial advantage, that is present, to the maintenance of 
order in society, which so much depends on the obseivance 
of justice. The consequences of every breach of equity seem 
to lie very remote, and are not able to counterballance any 
immediate advantage, that may be leap’d from it. They are, 
however, never the less real for being remote ; and as all 
men are, in some degree, subject to the same weakness, it 
necessarily happens, that the violations of equity must be- 
come very fiequent in society, and the commerce of men, by 
that means, be render’d very dangerous and uncertain. You 
have the same propension, that I have, in favour of what is 
contiguous above what is remote. You are, therefore, 
naturally carried to commit acts of injustice as well as me. 

Your example both pushes me forward in this way by imita- 
tion, and also affoids me a new reason for any breach of 
equity, by shewing me, that I should be the cully of my m- 
tegrity, if I alone shou’d impose on myself a severe restramt 
amidst the licentiousness of others. 

This quality, therefore, of human nature, not only is very 
dangerous to society, but also seems, on a cursory view, to 
be incapable of any remedy. The remedy can only come 
from the consent of men ; and if men be incapable of them- 
selves to prefer remote to contiguous, they will never consent 
to any thing, which won’d oblige them to such a choice, and 
contradict, in so sensible a manner, tlieir natural principles 
and propensities. Whoever chu es the means, chuses also 
the end , and if it be impossible for us to piefer what is 
remote, ’tis equally impossible for us to submit to any 
necessity, which would oblige us to such a method of acting. 

But here ’tis observable, that this infirmity of human 


nature becomes a lemedy to itself, and that we provide 
agamst our negligence about remote objects, merely because 
we are naturally inclin’d to that negligence. When we con* 
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slder any objects at a distance, all tbeir minute distinctions 
vanisb, and we always give the preference to whatever is in 
itself preferable, without considering its situation and cir- 
cumstances. This gives rise to what in an improper sense 
we call reaso% which is a principle, that is often contia- 
dictory to those propensities that display themselves ujion 
the approach of the object. In reflecting on any action, 
which I am to perform a twelve-month hence, I always 
resolve to prefer the greater good, whether at that time it 
will be more contiguous or remote; nor does any diffeience 
in that particular make a difPei ence m iny present intentions 
and resolutions. My distance from the final determination 
makes all those minute differences vanish, nor am I affected 
by any thing, but the general and more disceriiable qualities 
of good and evil But on my nearer approach, those circum- 
stances, which I at first over-look’d, begin to appear, and 
have an influence on my conduct and affections, A new 
inclination to the present good springs up, and makes it 
difficult for me to adhere inflexibly to my first purpose and 
resolution. This natural infirmity I may very much regret, 
and T may endeavour,' by all possible means, to free myself 
from it, I may have recourse to study and reflection withm 
myself; to the advice of friends ; to frequent meditation, and 
repeated resolution : And having experienc’d how ineffectual 
all these are, I may embrace with pleasure any other ex- 
pedient, by which I may impose a restraint upon myself, and 
guard against this weakness. 

The only difficulty, theiefore, is to find out this expedient, 
by which men cure their natural weakness, and lay them- 
selves under the necessity of observmg the laws of justice 
and equity, notwithstanding their violent propension to 
prefer contiguous to remote. ’Tis evident such a remedy can 
never he effectual without correcting this propensity , and as 
’tis impossible to change or correct any thing material in our 
nature, the utmost we can do is to change our circumstances 
and situation, and render the observance of the laws of 
justice our nearest interest, and their violation our most 
remote. But this being impracticable with respect to all 
mankind, it can only take place with respect to a few, whom 
we thus immediately interest in the execution of justice. 
These are the persons, whom we call civil magistrates, kings 
and their ministers, our governors and rulers, who being in- 
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different persons to the greatest part of the state, have no SECT, 
interest, or but a remote one, in any act ot injustice; and . _ 

being satisfied with their present condition, and with their Of the 
part in society, have an immediate interest in every execu- 
tion of justice, which is so necessary to the upholding of ment 
society. Here then is the origin of civil government and 
society. Men are not able radically to cure, either in them- 
selves or others, that narrowness of soul, which makes them 
prefer the present to the remote. They cannot change their 
natures. All they can do is to change their situation, and 
render the observance of justice the immediate interest of 
some particular persons, and its violation their more remote. 

These persons, then, are not only induc’d to observe those 
rules in their own conduct, but also to constrain others to a 
like regularity, and enforce the dictates of equity thro’ the 
whole society. And if it be necessaiy, they may also interest 
others more immediately in the execution of justice, and 
create a number of officers, civil and military, to assist them 
in their government. 

But this execution of justice, tho’ the principal, is not the 
only advantage of government. As violent passion hindeis 
men from seeing distinctly the interest they have in an 
equitable behaviour towards otheis ; so> it hinders them from 
seeing that equity itself, and gives them a remaikable par- 
tiality in their own favours. This inconvenience is coriected 
in the same manner as that ahove-mention’d. The same 
persons, who execute the laws of justice, will also decide all 
controversies concerning them; and being indifferent to the 
greatest part of society, will decide them more equitably ' 
than every one wou’d in his own case. 

By means of these two advantages, in the execution and 
decision of justice, men acquire a secuiity against each others 
weakness and passion, as well as against their own, and under 
the shelter of their governors, begin to taste at ease the 
sweets of society and mutual assistance. But government 
extends farther its beneficial infiuence, and not contented 
to protect men in those conventions they make for their 
mutual interest, it often obliges them to make such conven- 
tions, and forces them to seek their own advantage, hy a 
concunence in some common end or purpose. There is no 
quality in human nature, which causes more fatal errors in 
our conduct, than that which leads us to prefer whatever is 
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present to tlie distant and remote, and makes ns desire 
objects more according to their situation than their intrinsic 
value. Two neighbours may agree to dram a meadow, which 
they possess in common ; because ’tis easy for them to know 
each others mind ; and each must perceive, that the imme- 
diate consequence of his faihng in his part, is, the abandoning 
the whole project. But His very difficult, and indeed impos- 
sible, that a thousand persons should agree in any such 
action ; it being difficult for them to concert so complicated 
a design, and still more difficult for them to execute it; 
while each seeks a pretext to free himself of the trouble and 
expence, and wou’d lay the whole burden on otheis. Political 
society easily remedies both these inconveniences. Magis-* 
trates find an immediate inteiest in the yiterest of any con- 
siderable jpart of their subjects. They need consult no body 
but themselves to form any scheme for the promoting of that 
interest. And as the failure of any one piece in the execu- 
tion IS connected, tho’ not immediately, with the failure of 
the whole, they prevent that failure, because they find no 
interest in it, either immediate or remote. Thus bridges are 
built; harbours open’d; rampaits rais’d; canals form’d; 
fleets equip’ d ; and armies disciplin’d ; every where, by the 
care of government, which, tho’ compos’d of men subject to 
all human infirmities, becomes, by one of the finest and most 
subtle inventions imaginable, a composition, which is, in 
some measure, exempted frrom all these infirinities. 


Sect. VIII . — Of the source of allegiance^ 

Though government be an invention very advantageous, 
and even in some circumstances absolutely necessary to man- 
kind; it is not necessary in all circumstances, nor is it 
impossible for men to preserve society for some time, with- 
out having recourse to such an invention. Men, ’tis true, 
are always much incliu’d to prefer present interest to distant 
and remote ; nor is it easy for them to resist the temptation 
of any advantage, that they may immediately enjoy, in 
apprehension of an evil, that lies at a distance from them ; 
But stiR this weakness is less conspicuous, where the posses- 
sions, and the pleasures of life are few, and of little value, as 
they always are m the infancy of society. An Indian is but 
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little tempted to dispossess another of Ms hnt, or to steal liis SECT 
bow, as being already provided of the same advantages ; and . 
as to any superior fortune, which may attend one above ofthe 
another m hunting and fishing, ’tis only casual and tern- of 
porary, and will have but small tendency to disturb society. ^ ^ 

And so far am I from thinking with some philosophers, that 
men are utterly incapable of society without government, 
that I assert the first rudiments of government to arise from 
quarrels, not among men of the same society, but among 
those of different societies. A less degree of riches will 
suffice to this latter effect, than is requisite for the former. 

Men fear nothing fiom public war and violence but the 
resistance they meet with, which, because they share it in 
common, seems less terrible, and because it comes from 
strangers, seems less pernicious in its consequences, than 
when they are expos’d singly against one whose commerce is 
advantageous to them, and without whose society ’tis impos- 
sible they can subsist. Now foreign war to a society without 
government necessarily pioduces civil war. Throw any con- 
siderable goods among men, they instantly fall a quarrelling, 
while each strives to get possession of what pleases him, 
without regard to the consequences. In a foreign war the 
most considerable of all goods, life and limbs, are at stake ; 
and as every one shuns dangerous ports, seizes the best arms, 
seeks excuse for the slightest wounds, the laws, which may 
be well enough observ’d, while men were calm, can now no 
longer take place, when they are in such commotion. 

This we find verified in the American tribes, where men 
live in concord and amity among themselves without any 
establish’d government ; and never pay submission to any of 
their fellows, except in time of war, when their captain 
enjoys a shadow of authority, which he loses after their 
leturnfrom the field, and the establishment of peace with 
the neighbouring tribes. This authority, however, instructs 
them in the advantages of government, and teaches them to 
have recourse to it, when either by the pillage of war, by 
commerce, or by any fortuitous inventions, their riches and 
possessions have become so considerable as to make them 
forget, on every emergence, the interest they have in the 
preservation of peace and justice. Hence we may give a 
jDlausible reason, among others, why all governinents are at 
fii st monarchical, without any mixture and variety ; and why 
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repnblics arise only from the abuses of monarchy and despotic 
^ power. Camps are the true mothers of cities ; and as war 
cannot be admmistered, by reason of the suddenness of every 
exigency, without some authoiity in a single person, the 
same kind of authority naturally takes place in that civil 
government, which succeeds the military. And this reason 
I take to be more natural, than the common one deriv’d from 
patriarchal government, or the authority of a father, which 
is said first to take place in one family, and to accustom the 
members of it to the government of a single person. The 
state of society without government is one of the most 
natural states of men, and must subsist with the conjunction 
of many families, and long after the first geneiation. No 
thing but an eucrease of iiches and possessions cou’d oblige 
men to quit it; and so bai barons and nninsti acted are all 
societies on their first formation, that many years must 
olapse before these can enciease to such a degree, as to 
disturb men in the enjoyment of peace and concord. 

But tho’ it be possible for men to maintain a small uncul- 
tivated society without government, ’tis impossible they 
shou’d maintain a society of any kind without justice, and 
the obseivance of those three fundamental laws concern- 
ing the stability of possession, its translation by consent, 
and the performance of promises. These are, therefore, 
antecedent to government, and are sup^ios’d to impose an 
obligation befoie the duty of allegiance to civil magistrates 
has once been thought of Nay, I shall go farthei', and 
assert, that government, upon fit si estabhsJimenty wou’d 
naturally be suppos’d to deiive its obligation from those laws 
of nature, and, in paiticular, from that concerning the per- 
formance of x^iomises When men have once perceived the 
necessity of government to maintain peace, and execute 
justice, they wou’d naturally assemble together, wou’d chuse 
magistrates, determine their power, and promise them obedi- 
ence. As a promise is suppos’d to be a bond or security 
already in use, and attended with a moral obligation, ’tis 
to be consider’d as the oiiginal sanction of government, and 
as the source of the fiist obligation to obedience. This 
reason appears so natural, that it has become the foundation 
of our fashionable system of politics, and is m a manner the 
creed of a party amongst ns, who pride themselves, with 
reason, on the soundness of their philosophy, and their libeity 
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of tliouglit. All men, saj they, are horn free and equal SECT 
Government and super^or^ty can only he estahhsh^d hy consent 
The consent of men, in establishing government, imposes on them Qftlie 
a new obligation, unknown to the laws of nature. Men, ihe'ie- Bomcaof 
fore, are hound to obey their magistrates, only because they 
pr omise it ; and if they had not given their word, either expressly 
or tacitly, to preserve allegiance, it would never have become a 
part of their moral duty. TMs conolusion, however, when 
carried so far as to comprehend government in all its ages 
and situations, is entirely erroneous ; and I maintain, that 
tho’ the duty of allegiance be at first grafted on the obliga- 
tion of promises, and be for some time supported by that 
obligation, yet it quickly tabes root of itself, and has an 
original obligation and authority, independent of all con- 
tracts. This is a principle of moment, which we must 
examine with care and attention, before we proceed any 
farther 

^Tis reasonable for those philosophers, who assert justice 
to be a natural virtue, and antecedent to human conventions, 
to resolve all civil allegiance into the obligation of a promise, 
and assert that ^tis our own consent alone, which binds us to 
any submission to magistracy For as all government is 
plainly an invention of men, and the oiigin of most govern- 
ments is known in history, ^tis necessary to mount higher, 
in order to find the source of our political duties, if we wou’d 
assert them to have any natwal obligation of moiahty. 

These philosophers, therefore, quickly observe, that society 
is as antient as the human species, and those three funda- 
mental laws of nature as antient as society : So that taking 
advantage of the antiquity, and obscure origin of these laws, 
they first deny them to be artificial and voluntary inventions 
of men, and then seek to ingraft them on those other duties, 
which are more plamly artificial. But bemg once undeceiv’d 
in this particular, and havmg found that natural, as well as 
civil justice, derives its origin from human conventions, vre 
shall quickly perceive, how fruitless it is to resolve the one 
into the other, and seek, in the laws of nature, a stronger 
foundation for our political duties than mterest, and human 
conventions , while these laws themselves are built on the 
very same foundation. On which ever side we turn this 
subject, we shall find, that these two kinds of duty are 
exactly on the same footing, and have the same source both 
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of tlieir first vmenho% and moral olhgation. They are con- 
triv’d to remedy like inconveniences, and acquire their moral 
sanction in the same manner, from, their remedying those 
inconveniences. These are two points^ which we shall endea- 
vour to prove as distinctly as possible. 

We have already shewn, that men invented the three fun- 
damental laws of nature, when they observ’d the necessity 
of society to their mutual subsistance, and found, that ’twas 
impossible to maintain any coiiespondence together, without 
some restraint on their natural appetites. The same self- 
love, therefore, which renders men so incommodious to each 
other, taking a new and more convenient direction, produces 
the rules of justice, and is the first motive of their observance. 
But when men have observ’d, that tho’ the rules of justice 
be sufficient to maintain any society, yet ’tis impossible for 
them, of themselves, to observe those rules, in large and 
polish’d societies ; they establish government, as a new in- 
vention to attain their ends, and preseive the old, or proem e 
new advantages, by a more strict execution of justice. So 
far, therefore, our duties are connected with our natural, 
that the former are invented chiefly for the sake of the latter ; 
and that the principal object of government is to constrain 
men to obseive the laws of nature. In this respect, however, 
that law of nature, concerning the performance of promises, 
is only compriz’d along with the rest ; and its exact obser- 
vance is to be considered as an effect of the institution of 
government, and not the obedience to government as an 
effect of the obligation of a promise. Tho’ the object of onr 
civil duties be the enforcing of our natural, yet the^ fi>rst 
motive of the invention, as well as perfoimanco of both, is 
nothing but self-interest ; And since there is a separate in- 
terest in the obedience to government, from that in the per- 
formance of promises, we must also allow of a separate 
obligation. To obey the civil magistrate is requisite to 
preserve order and concord in society. To perform promises 
is requisite to beget mutual trust and confidence in the 
common offices of life The ends, as well as the means, 
are perfectly distinct; nor is the one subordinate to the 
other. 

To make this more evident, let us consider, that men will 
often bind themselves by promises to the performance of 

* First in time, not in dignity or force. 
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what it wou’d have been their interest to perforin, indepen- 
dent of these promises ; as when they wou’d give others a 
fuller security, by super-adding a new obligation of interest 
to that which they formerly lay under. The interest in the 
peiformance of promises, besides its moral obhgation, is 
general, avow’d, and of the last consequence m life. Other 
interests may be more particular and doubtful ; and we are 
apt to entertain a greater suspicion, that men may indulge 
then humour, or passion, in acting contrary to them. Here, 
therefore, promises come naturally in play, and are often re- 
quir’d for fuller satisfaction and security. But supposing 
those other interests to be as general and avow’d as the 
interest in the performance of a promise, they will be re- 
garded as on the same footing, and men will begin to repose 
the same confidence in them. JSTow this is exactly the case 
with regard to our civil duties, or obedience to the magis- 
trate ; without which no government cou’d subsist, nor any 
peace or order be maintain’d in large sociebies, where there 
are so many possessions on the one hand, and so many wants, 
real or imaginary, on the other. Our civil duties, therefore, 
must soon detach themselves from our promises, and acquire 
a sepaiate force and influence. The interest m both is of 
the very same kind : ’Tis general, avow’d, and prevails in all 
times and places. Theie is, then, no pretext of reason for 
founding the one upon the other , while each of them has a 
foundation peculiar to itself. We might as well resolve the 
obligation to abstain from the possessions of others, into the 
obligation of a promise, as that of allegiance. The interests 
are not more distmct in the one case than the other. A 
legard to property is not more necessary to natural society, 
than obedience is to civil society or government ; nor is the 
former society more necessary to the being of mankind, than 
the latter to their well-being and happiness. In short, if 
the performance of promises be advantageous, so is obe- 
dience to government : If the former interest be general, so is 
the latter , If the one interest be obvious and avow’d, so is 
the other. And as these two rules are founded on like obli- 
gations of interest, each of them must have a peculiar 
authority, independent of the other. 

But ’tis not only the natural obligations of interest, which 
are distinct in promises and allegiance , but also the moral 
obligations of honour and conscience : Nor does the merit or 
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dement of the one depend in the least upon that of the other. 
And indeed, if we consider the close connexion theie is 
betwixt the natural and moral obligations, we shall find this 
conclusion to be entirely unavoidable. Our interest is always 
engag’d on the side of obedience to magistracy ; and there is 
nothmg but a great present advantage, that can lead ns to 
rebellion, by making us over-look: the remote interest, which 
we have m the preserving of peace and order in society. 
But tho’ a present interest may thus blind ns with regaid to 
our ovm actions, it takes not place with regard to those of 
others ; nor hinders them from appearing m their true 
colours, as highly prejudicial to public inteiest, and to our 
own in particular. This naturall} gives us an uneasiness, in 
considering such seditious and disloyal ^actions, and makes 
us attach to them the idea of vice and moral deformity. 
’Tis the same principle, which causes us to disapprove of all 
kinds of private injustice, and m particular of the breach of 
promises. We blame all treachery and breach of faith ; 
because we consider, that the freedom and extent of human 
commerce depend entirely on a fidelity with legard to pro- 
mises. We blame all disloyalty to magistiates, because we 
perceive, that the execution of justice, m the stabihty of 
possession, its tianslatxon hy consent, and the performance of 
promises, is impossible, without submission to government. 
As there are here two interests entiiely distinct from each 
other, they must give rise to two moral obligations, equally 
sepaiate and independent Tho’ there was no such thing as 
a promise m the world, government wou’d still be necessary 
in all large and civiliz’d societies ; and if promises had only 
their own proper obligation, without the separate sanction of 
government, they wou’d have but little efficacy in such socie- 
ties This separates the boundaries of our public and 
private duties, and shews that the latter are more dependent 
on the former, than the former on the latter. Education^ 
and the arhfice of ;polihc%ans, concur to bestow a farther 
morality on loyalty, and to brand all rebellion with a greater 
degree of guilt and infamy. Nor is it a wonder, that poli- 
ticians shou’d be very industrious in inculcating such notions, 
where their interest is so particularly concern’d. 

Lest those arguments shou’d not appear entirely conclusive 
(as I think they are) I shall have recourse to authority, and 
shall prove, from the universal consent of mankind, that the 
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obligation of submission to government is not deriv’d from 
any promise of the subjects. Nor need any one wonder^ that 
tbo’ I bave all along endeavour’d to establish my system on 
pure reason^^ and bave scarce ever cited tbe judgment even 
of philosophers or historians on any article, I shou’d now 
appeal to popular authority, and oppose the sentiments of 
the rabble to any philosophical reasoning. For it must be 
observ’d, that the opinions of men, in this case, carry with 
them a peculiar authority, and are, in a great measure, in- 
fallible. The distinction of moral good and evil is founded 
on the pleasure or pain, which results from the view of any 
sentiment, or character ; and as that pleasure or pain cannot 
be unknown to the person who feels it, it follows,^ that there 
IS just so much vice .or virtue m any character, as every one 
places in it, and that ’tis impossible in this particular we can 
ever be mistaken. And tho’ our judgments conceining the 
origin of any vice or virtue, be not so certain as those con- 
cerning their degrees i yet, since the question in this case 
regards not any philosophical origin of an obligation, but a 
plain matter of fact, ’tis not easily conceiv’d how we can fall 
into an error. A man, who acknowledges himself to be 
bound to another, for a certain sum, must certainly know 
whether it be by his own bond, or that of his father; whether 
it be of his mere good-will, or for money lent him , and 
under what conditions, and for what purposes he has bound 
himself. In like mannei, it being certain, that there is a 
moral obligation to submit to government, because every one 
thinlcs so ; it must be as certain, that this obligation arises 
not from a promise ; since no one, whose judgment has not 
been led astray by too strict adherence to a system of phi- 
losophy, has ever yet dreamt of ascribmg ifc to that ongm. 
Neither magistrates noi subjects have form’d this idea of our 
civil duties. 

We find, that magistrates are so far from derivnig their 
authority, and the obligation to obedience in their subjects, 
from the foundation of a promise or oiiginal contiact, that 
they conceal, as far as possible, from their people, especially 
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from tlae vulgar, that they have their origin from thence. 
Were this the sanction of government, our rulers wou’d never 
receive it tacitly, which is the utmost that can be pretended ; 
since what is given tacitly and insensibly can never have 
such influence on mankind, as what is perform’d expressly 
and openly. A tacit promise is, where the will is signified by 
other more diffuse signs than those of speech ; but a will 
there must certainly be m the case, and that can never 
escape the person’s notice, who exerted it, however silent or 
tacit. But were you to ask the far greater part of the nation, 
whether they had ever consented to the authority of their 
rulers, or promis’d to obey them, they wou’d be inclin’d to 
think very strangely of you ; and wou’d certainly reply, that 
the affair depended not on their consent, .hut that they were 
horn to such an obedience In consequence of this opinion, 
we fiequently see them imagine such persons to he their 
natural rulers, as are at that time depriv’d of aU power and 
authority, and whom no man, however foolish, wou’d volun- 
tarily chuse ; and this merely because they are in that line, 
which rul’d before, and in that degree of it, which us’d to 
succeed, tho’ peihaps in so distant a period, that scarce any 
man alive cou’d ever have given any promise of obedience. 
Has a government, then, no authority over such as these, 
because they never consented to it, and wou’d esteem the 
very attempt of such a free choice a piece of arrogance and 
impiety ^ We find by experience, that it punishes them very 
freely for what it calls treason and rebellion, which, it seems, 
a.ccording to this system, reduces itself to common injustice. 
If you say, that by dwelling in its dominions, they m effect 
consented to the establish’d government , I answer, that this 
can only be, where they think the affair depends on their 
choice, which few or none, beside those philosophers, have 
ever yet imagin’d. It never was pleaded as an excuse for a 
rebel, that the first act he perform’d, after he came to y ws 
of discretion, -vv^as to levy war agamst the sovereign of thv 
state ; and that while he was a child he cou’d not bind him- 
self by his own consent, and having become a man, show’d 
plainly, by the first act he perform’d, that he had no design 
to mx^ose on himself any obligation to obedience. We find, 
on the contrary, that civil laws punish this crime at the same 
age as any other, which is criminal, of itself, without our 
consent ; that is, when the person is come to the full use of 
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reason : Whereas to this crime they ought in justice to allow SECT, 

some intermediate time, in which a tacit consent at least > -i-— ^ 

might be suppos’d. To which we may add, that a man OftLe 
living under an absolute government, wou^d owe it no alle- 
giance ; since, by its very nature, it depends not on consent. 

But as that is as natural and co^nmon a government as any, it 
must certainly occasion some obligation, and ’tis plain from 
experience, that men, who are subjected to it, do always 
think so This is a clear proof, that we do not commonly 
esteem our allegiance to be deriv’d from our consent or pro- 
mise ; and a farther proof is, that when our promise is upon 
any account expressly engag’d, we always distinguish exactly 
betwixt the two obhgations, and believe the one to add more 
force to the other, than in a repetition of the same promise. 

Where no promise is given, a man looks not on his faith as 
bioken in private matteis, upon account of rebellion; but 
keeps those two duties of honoui’ and allegiance perfectly 
distinct and separate. As the uniting of them was thought 
by these philosopheis a very subtile invention, this is a con- 
vincing proof, that ’tis not a true one ; since no man can 
either give a promise, or be lestrain’d by its sanction and 
obligation unknown to himself. 


Seot. IX . — Of the measures of allegiance. 

Those political writers, who have had recourse to a pro- 
mise, or original contract, as the source of our allegiance to 
government, intended to establish a prmciple, which is per- 
fectly just and reasonable ; tho’ the reasonmg, upon which 
they endeavour’d to establish it, was fallacious and sophistical. 
They wou’d prove, that our submission to government admits 
of exceptions, and that an egregious tyranny in the rulers is 
sufficient to free the subjects from all ties of allegiance. 
Siuce men enter into society, say they, and submit them- 
selves to government, by their free and voluntaiy consent, they 
must have in view certain advantages, which they propose to 
reap from it, and for which they are contented to resign 
theii native liberty. There is, therefore, something mutual 
engag’d on the part of the magistrate, viz. protection and 
security ; and ’tis only by the hopes he affords of these ad- 
vantages, chat he can ever persuade men to submit to him. 
But when instead of protection and security, they meet with 
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tyranny and oppression, tliey are free’d from their promises, 
(as happens in all conditional contracts) and return to that 
state of liberty, which preceded the institution of govern- 
ment. Men won’d never be so foolish as to enter into sucli 
engagements as should turn entirely to the advantage of 
otheis, without any view of bettering their own condition. 
Whoever proposes to diaw any profit from our submission, 
must engage himself, either expressly or tacitly, to make us 
reap some advantage from his authoiity ; nor ought he to 
expect, that without the perfoiinance of his part we will ever 
continue in obedience- 

I repeat it* This conclusion is just, tho’ the principles be 
erroneous , and I flatter myself, that I can establish the same 
conclusion on more reasonable principles. , I shall not take 
such a compass, in establishing our pohtical duties, as to 
assert, that men perceive the advantages of government ; 
that they institute government with a view to those advan- 
tages , that this institution requires a promise of obedience : 
which imposes a moral obligation to a certain degiee, but 
being conditional, ceases to be binding, whenever the other 
contracting paity perfoims not his part of the engagement. 
I perceive, that a promise itself arises entirely from human 
conventions, and is invented with a view to a certain inteiest. 
I seek, therefore, some such interest more immediately con- 
nected with government, and which may be at once the 
oiiginal motive to its institution, and the source of onr 
obedience to it. This interest I find to consist in the se- 
curity and protection, which we enjoy in pohtical society, 
and which we can never attain, when perfectly free and in- 
dependent. As interest, therefore, is the immediate sanction 
of government, the one can have no longer being than the 
other; and whenever the civfi magistrate cariies his oj)pres- 
sion so far as to render his authority perfectly intolerable, 
we are no longer bound to submit to it. The cause ceases ; 
the effect must cease also. 

So far the conclusion is immediate and direct, concerning 
the natural obligation which we have to allegiance.' As to 
the moral obligation, we may observe, that the maxim woff d 
here be false, that whm the cause ceases, the effect must cease 
also. For there is a principle of human nature, which we 

» TEq antithesis of ‘natural’ and aud ‘morality’ m sect 6 cf Pait I 
^ moral ’ corresponds to that of ‘ intoie&t’ sect, 2 Note near the end — Ed 
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have frequently taten notice of, that men are mightily ad- 
dieted to general rules, and that we often carry our maxims 
beyond those reasons, which first mdne’d us to estabhsh Oftiie 
them. Where cases are similar in many circumstances, we 
are apt to put them on the same footing, without considering, gia-nce. 
bhat they differ in the most material circumstances, and that 
the resemblance is more apparent than real. It may, there- 
fore, be thought, that in the case of allegiance our moral 
obligation of duty wiE not cease, even tho’ the natuial obli- 
gation of interest, which is its cause, has ceas’d ; and that 
men may be bound by conscience to submit to a tyrannical 
government agamst their own and the public, interest. And 
indeed, to the force of this argument I so far submit, as to 
acknowledge, that general rules commonly extend beyond 
the principles, on which they are founded; and that we 
seldom make any exception to them, nnless that exception 
have the qualities of a general rule, and be founded on very 
numerous and common instances. Now this I assert to be 
entirely the present case. When men submit to the authoiity 
of others, ’tis to procure themselves some secuiity against 
the wickedness and injustice of men, who are perpetually 
carried, by their unruly passions, and by their piesent and 
immediate interest, to the violation of all the laws of society. 

But as this impel fection is inherent in human nature, we 
know that it must attend men in all their states and condi- 
tions ; and that those, whom we chuse for rulers, do not 
immediately become of a superior nature to the rest of man- 
kmd, upon account of their superior power and authority. 

What we expect from them depends not on a change of their 
nature but of their situation, when they acquire a more im- 
mediate interest in the preservation of order and the execu- 
tion of justice. But besides that this interest is only more 
immediate in the execution of justice among their subjects ; 
besides this, I say, we may often expect, from the irregulaiity 
of human nature, that they will neglect even this immediate 
interest, and be transported by their passions into all the 
excesses of cruelty and ambition. Our general knowledge 
of human nature, our observation of the past history of man- 
kind, our experience of present times ; all these causes must 
induce us to open the door to exceptions, and must make us 
conclude, that we may resist the more violent effects of 
supreme power, without any crime or mjustice. 
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Accordingly we may obserre, that this is both the general 
practice and principle of mankind^ and that no nation, that 
con’d find any remedy, ever yet suffer’d the cruel ravages of 
a tyrant, or weie blam’d for their resistance. Those who 
took up arms against Dionysms or Nero, or Plnlip the second, 
have the favour of every reader in the perusal of their his- 
tory ; and nothing but the most violent perversion of common 
sense can ever lead us to condemn them. ’Tis certain, there- 
fore, that in all our notions of morals we never entertain such 
an absurdity as that of passive obedience, but make allow- 
ances for resistance in the more flagrant instances of tyranny 
and oppression. The general opinion of mankind has some 
authoiity m all cases ; but in this of morals ’tis perfectly 
infallible. Nor is it less infallible, because men cannot dis- 
tinctly explain the principles, on which it is founded. Few 
persons can carry on this tram of reasoning : ^ Government 
‘ is a mere human invention for the interest of society. 

^ Where the tyranny of the governor removes this interest, it 
‘ also removes the natural obligation to obedience. The 
^ moral obligation is founded on the natural, and therefore 
* must cease where that ceases , especially where the subject 
^ IS such as makes us foresee very many occasions wherem the 
natural obligation may cease, and causes us to form a kind 
‘ of geneial rule for the regulation of our conduct in such 
‘ occurrences.’ But tho’ tins tram of reasoning he too subtile 
for the vulgar, ’tis certain, that all men have an implicit 
notion of it, and aie sensible, that they owe obedience to 
government merely on account of the public interest , and 
at the same time, that human nature is so subject to frailties 
and passions, as may easily pervert tbis institution, and 
change their governors into tyrants and puhhc enemies. If 
the sense of common mterest were not our original motive to 
obedience, I wou’d fain ask, what other principle is there in 
human nature capable of subduing the natural ambition of 
men, andfoicmg them to such a submission ? Imitation and 
custom aie not sufficient. For the question still recnis, what 
motive fiist produces those instances of submission, which 
we imitate, and that tram of actions, which produces the 
custom ? There evidently is no other principle than common 
mterest ; and if interest first produces obedience to govern- 
ment, the obhgation to obedience must cease, whenever the 
interest ceases, m any great degree, and in a considerable 
number of instances. 
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Sect. X. — Of the objects of allegiance. 

But tlio% on some occasions, it may be justifiable, both, in 
sound politics and morality, to resist supieme power, ^tis 
certain, that in the ordinary course of human affairs nothing* 
can be more pernicious and criminal; and that besides the 
convulsions, which always attend revolutions, such a practice 
tends directly to the subversion of all government, and the 
causing an universal anarchy and confusion among mankind. 
As numerous and civiliz’d societies cannot subsist without 
government, so government is entirely useless without an 
exact obedience. We ought always to weigh the advantages, 
which we reap from authority, against the disadvantages; 
and by this meana we shall become moie scrupulous of 
putting in practice the doctrine of resistance. The common 
rule requires submission; and ’tis only m cases of giievous 
tyranny and oppression, that the exception can take place. 

Since then such a blind submission is commonly due to 
magistracy, the next question is, to whom %s due, and whom 
we are to regard as oiir lawful magistrates ^ In order to 
answer this question, let us recollect what we have aheady 
establish’d concerning rhe origin of government and political 
society. When men have once experienc’d the impossibility 
of preserving any steady order in society, while eveiy one is 
his own master, and violates or observes the laws of society, 
according to his present interest or pleasure, they natuially 
run into the invendon of government, and put it out of their 
own power, as far as possible, to transgress the laws of 
society. Government, therefore, arises from the voluntary 
convention of men ; and ’tis evident, that the same conven- 
tion, which establishes government, will also determine the 
persons who are to govern, and will remove all doubt and 
ambiguity in this particular. And the voluntary consent of 
men must hei'e have the greater efficacy, that the authority 
of the magistrates does at fiisi stand upon the foundation of 
a promise of the subjects, by which they bind themselves to 
obedience; as in every other contract or engagement. The 
same promise, .then, which binds them to obedience, ties 
them down to a particular peison, and makes him the object 
of their allegiance. 

But when government has been established on this footing 
for some considerable time, and the separate interest, which 
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we have in s-abmission has produc’d a separate sentiment of 
morality, the case is entirely alter’d, and a promise is no 
longer able to determine the particular magistrate ; since it 
is ao longer consider’d as the foundation of government 
We naturally suppose ourselves bom to submission; and 
imagine, that such particular persons have a right to com- 
mand, as we on our part are bound to obey. These notions 
of right and obligation are deriv’d from nothing hut the 
advantage we reap from government, which gives us a re- 
pugnance to practise resistance ourselves, and makes us 
displeas’d with any instance of it in others. But here ’tis 
lemarkable, that in this new state of affairs, the original 
sanction of government, which is ^nterest^ is not admitted 
to determine the persons whom we are to obey, as the 
original sanction did at first, when affairs were on the footing 
of 2b promise, K promise fixes and determines the persons, 
without any uncertainty : But ’tis evident, that if men were 
to regulate their conduct in this particular, by tire view of a 
peculiar interest^ either public or piivate, they wou’d involve 
themselves in endless confusion, and wou’d render all govern- 
ment, in a great measure, ineffectual. The private interest 
of every one is different ; and tho’ the public interest in itself 
be always one and the same, yet it becomes the source of as 
great dissentions, by reason of the different opmions of par- 
ticular persons concerning it. The same interest, therefore, 
which causes us to submit to magistracy, makes us renounce 
itself in the choice of our magistrates, and binds us down to 
a eeitain form of government, and to particular persons, 
without allowing us to aspire to the utmost perfection in 
either. The case is here the same as in that law of nature 
concerning the stability of possession. ’Tis highly advanta- 
geous, and even absolutely necessary to society, that posses- 
sion shou’d be stable ; and this leads us to the establishment 
of such a rule ; But we find, that were we to follow the same 
advantage, in assigning particular possessions to particular 
peisons, we shou’d disappoint our end, and perpetuate the 
confusion, which that rule is intended to prevent. We must, 
theiefoie, proceed by general rules, and regulate ourselves 
by general interests, in modifymg the law of nature con- 
cerning the stability of possession. Nor need we fear, that 
our attachment to this law will dimmish upon account of 
the seeming frivolousness of those interests, by which it is 
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determin’d. The impulse of the mind is deriv’d from a very 
strong intei’est ; and those other more minute interests sei^ve 
only to direct the motion, without adding anything to it, or 
diminishing from it. ’Tis the same case with government 
FTothmg is more advantageous to society than such an in- 
vention; and this interest is sufficient to make ns emhiace it 
with ardour and alaciity ; tho’ we are oblig’d afterwards to 
regulate and direct our devotion to government by several 
considerations, which are not of the same importance, and 
to chuse our magistrates without having in view any parti- 
cular advantage from the choice. 

The first of those principles I shall take notice of, as a 
foundation of the right of magistracy, is that which gives 
authority to all the most establish’d governments of the 
world without exception ; I mean, long possession in any one 
foim of government, or succession of princes. ’Tis ceitaiu, 
that if we remount to the first origin of every nation, we 
shall find, that there scarce is any race of kings, or form of a 
commonwealth, that is not primarily founded on usurpation 
and rebellion, and whose title is not at first worse than 
doubtful and unceitain. Time alone gives solidity to their 
light; and opeiatmg gradually on the minds of men, leeon- 
ciles them to any authority, and makes it seem just and 
reasonable Nothing causes any sentiment to have a gi eater 
influence upon ns than custom, or turns our imagination moie 
stiongly to any object. When we have been long aceustovn’d 
to obey any set of men, that general instinct or tendency, 
which we have to suppose a moral obligation attending 
loyalty, takes easily this direction, and chuses that set of 
men for its objects ’Tis interest which gives the geneial 
instinct , but ’tis custom which gives the paiticular diiection. 

And here ’tis observable, that the same length of time has 
a different infiuence on our sentiments of moiality, according’ 
to its different influence on the luind We iiatui ally judge 
of everything by comparison , and since in consideimg the 
fate of kingdoms and republics, we embrace a long extent of 
time, a small duration has not in this case a like influence 
on GUI sentiments, as when we consider any other object. 
One thinks he acquires a right to a horse, or a suit of cloaths, 
in a very short time ; but a century is scarce sufficient to 
establish any new government, or remove all scruples in the 
mmds of the subjects concerning it. Add to this, that a 
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shorter period of time will suffice to give a prince a title to 
any additional power he may usurp, than will serve to fix his 
right, where the whole is an usurpation. The tings of 
France have not been possess’d of absolute power for above 
two reigns , and yet nothing will appear more extravagant to 
Frenchmen than to talk of their liberties. If we consider 
what has been said concerning access%ony we shall easily 
account for th s phsenomenon. 

When there is no form of government establish’d by long 
possession, the ^present possession is sufficient to supply its 
place, and may be regarded as the second source of all public 
authoiity. Eight to authority is nothing but the constant 
possession of authority, maintain’d by the laws of society 
and the interests of mankind; and nothing can be more 
natural than to join this constant possession to the present 
one, according to the principles above-mention’d. If the 
same principles did not take place with regard to the pro- 
perty of private persons, ’twas because these principles were 
counter-ballanc’d by very strong considerations of interest ; 
when we observ’d, that aU restitution wou’d by that means 
he prevented, and every violence be authoriz’d and protected. 
And tho’ the same motives may seem to have force, with 
regard to public authority, yet they are oppos’d by a contrary 
interest; which consists in the preservation of peace, and 
the avoiding of all changes, which, however they may be 
easily produc’d in private affairs, are unavoidably attended 
with bloodshed and confusion, where the public is interested. 

Any one, who finding the impossibility of accounting for 
the right of the present possessor, by any receiv’d system of 
ethics, shon’d resolve to deny absolntely that right, and 
assert, that it is not authoriz’d by morality, wou’d be justly 
thought to maintain a very extravagant paradox, and to 
shock the common sense and judgment of mankind. No 
maxim is more conformable, both to prudence and morals, 
than to submit quietly to the government, which we find 
establish’d in the country where we happen to live, without 
enquiring too curiously mto its origin and first establishment 
Few govermnents will bear being examin’d so rigorously. 
How many kingdoms are there at present in the world, and 
how many more do we find in history, whose governors have 
no better foundation for their authority than that of present 
possession P To confine ourselves to the Roman and Grecian 
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empire ; is it not evident, that the long succession of em- 
perors, from the dissolution of the Boman libeity, to the final 
extinction of that empire by the Tmlcs^ con’d not so much as 
pretend to any other title to the empire ? The election of the 
senate was a mere form, which always follow’d the choice of 
the legions , and these were almost always divided in the 
difPeient provinces, and nothing but the sword was able to 
terminate the difference. ’Twas by the sword, therefoie, 
that every emperor acquir’d, as well as defended his right ; 
and we must either say, that all the known world, for so 
many ages, had no government, and ow’d no allegiance to 
any one, or must allow, that the right of the stronger, 
in public affairs, is to be receiv’d as legitimate, and au- 
thoriz’d by morality, when not oppos’d by any other title. 

The right of conquest may be consider’d as a tlh^rd source 
of the title of sovereigns This right resembles very much 
that of present possession , but has rather a superior force, 
being seconded by the notions of gloiy and honour, which 
we ascribe to conquerors, mstead of the sentiments of hatred 
and detestation, which attend usurjpers Men naturally favoui’ 
those they love , and therefore are more apt to ascribe a light 
to successful violence, betwixt one sovereign and anothei, 
than to the successful rebellion of a subject against his 
sovereign.^ 

When neither long possession, nor present possession, nor 
conquest take place, as when the first sovereign, who 
founded any monarchy, dies ; in that case, the right of 
success^on naturally prevails in their stead, and men are 
commonly induc’d to place the son of their late monarch on 
the throne, and suppose him to inherit his father’s authority. 
The presum’d consent of the father, the imitation of the 
succession to private families, the interest, which the state 
has in chusing the person, who is most powerful, and has 
the most numerous followers ; all these reasons lead men to 
prefer the son of their late monarch to any other person.^ 

’ It IS not hero asserted, i\\At present will allow, that they have great force in 
^wssc^sion or conquest are sufficient to all disputes concerning the rights of 
give a title against long posbcsston and piinces 

positive laws But only that they have ^ To prevent mistakes I must observe, 

some foice, and will be able to cast the that this case of succession is not the 
ballance where the titles are otherwise same with that of hereditary monarchies, 
equal, and will even 1)6 sufficient where custom has fix’d the right of suc- 

to sanctify the weaker title What de- cession These depend upon the prm- 
gree of force they have is difficult to eiple of long possession above explain’d 
detomine I belioi e aU moderate men 
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These reasons have some weight ; but I am persuaded, that 
to one, who considers impartially of the matter, ’twill appear, 
that there concur some principles of the imagination, along 
with those views of interest. The royal authority seems to 
be connected with the young prince even in his father’s life- 
time, by the natural transition of the thonght; and still 
more after his death : So that nothing is more natural than 
to compleat this union by a new relation, and by putting him 
actually in possession of what seems so naturally to belong 
to him. 

To confirm this we may weigh the following phEenomena, 
which are pretty curious in their kind. In elective mon- 
archies the right of succession has no place by the laws and 
settled custom , and yet its influence is so natural, that ’tis 
impossible entirely to exclude it from the imagination, and 
render the subjects indifferent to the son of their deceas’d 
monarch. Hence m some governments of this kind, the 
choice commonly falls on one or other of the royal family, 
and in some governments they are all excluded. Those con- 
trary phsenomena proceed from the same principle. Where 
the royal family is excluded, ’tis from a refinement in politics, 
which makes people sensible of their propensity to chuse a 
sovereign in that family, and gives them a jealousy of their 
liberty, lest their new monarch, aided by this propensity, 
shon’d establish his family, and destroy the freedom of 
elections for the future. 

The history of Artaxeroses^ and the younger Cyrus, may 
furmsh us with some reflections to the same purpose. Cyius 
pretended a right to the throne above his elder brother, 
because he was born after his father’s accession. I do not 
pretend, that this reason was valid. I wou’d only infei from 
it, that he wou’d never have made use of such a pretext, were 
it not for the qualities of the imagination above-mention ’d, 
by which we are naturally inclin’d to unite by a new relation 
whatever objects we find already united. A't taxerxes had an 
advantage above his brother, as being the eldest son, and the 
first in succession • But Cyrus was more closely i elated to 
the royal authority, as being begot after his father was in- 
vested with it. 

Shou’d it here be pretended, that the view of convenience 
may be the source of aH the right of succession, and that men 
gladly take advantage of any rule, by which they can fix the 
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successor of their late sovereign, and prevent that anarchy SECT 

and confusion, -which attends all new elections : To this I , 

wou^d answer, that I readily allow, that this motive may Of tha 
contribute something to the effect ; but at the same time I 
asseit, that without another principle, ^tis impossible such a 
motive shou’d take place. The interest of a nation requires, 
that the succession to the crown shou’d be fix’d one way or 
other ; bnt ’tis the same thing to its interest in what way it 
be fix’d : So that if the relation of blood had not an effect 
independent of public interest, it would nevei have been re- 
garded, without a positive law, and ’twou’d have been im- 
possible, that so many positive laws of different nations could 
ever have concur’d precisely in the same views and intentions. 

This leads us to consider the fifth source of authority, viz. 
positive laws ; when the legislature establishes a certain form 
of government and succession of princes At first sight it may 
be thought, that this must lesolve into some of the preceding 
titles of authority. The legislative power, whence the posi- 
tive law is deriv’d, must either be establish’d by original 
contract, long possession, present possession, conquest, or 
succession ; and consequently the positive law must derive 
its force from some of those principles. But here ’tis re- 
maikable, that tho’ a positive law can only derive its 
force from these principles, yet it acquires not all the 
force of the principle from whence it is deriv’d, hut loses 
considerably in the transition ; as it is natural to imagine. 

For instance ; a government is establish’d for many centuries 
on a certain system of laws, forms, and methods of succession. 

The legislative power, established hy this long succession, 
changes ail on a sudden the whole system of government, 
and introduces a new constitution in its stead. I believe 
few of the subjects will think themselves bound to comply 
with this alteration, unless it have an evident tendency to 
the public good ; Bnt will think themselves still at liberty to 
return to the antient government. Hence the notion of 
fundamental laws I which are suppos’d to be inalterable by 
the will of the sovereign : And of this nature the Salic law is 
understood to be in France, How far these fundamental 
laws extend is not determin’d in any government; nor is it 
possible it ever shou’d. There is such an insensible grada- 
tion from the most material laws to the most trivial, and 
from the most antient laws to the most modern, that ’twill 
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lustice. Whoevei considers the history of the several nations of 
the world ; then revolutions, conquests, increase, and diminu- 
tion ; the manner in which their particular governments are 
established, and the successive light transmitted from one 
person to another, will soon learn to treat very lightly all 
disputes concerning the rights of princes, and will be con- 
vinc’d, that a strict adherence to any general rules, and the 
rigid loyalty to particular persons and families, on which 
some people set so high a value, are vntues that hold less of 
leason, than of bigotry and superstition/ In this particular, 
the study of history confirms the leasonings of true philo- 
sophy ; which, shewing us the original qualities of human 
natuie, teaches us to regard the controveisies m pohtics as 
incapable of any decision in most cases, and as entirely sub- 
ordinate to the interests of peace and liberty. Where the 
public good does not evidently demand a change ; ’tis ceitaui 
that the concunence of all those titles, original contiact^ long 
possession, present possession, succession, and positive laws, 
forms the strongest title to sovereignty, and is justly regarded 
as sacred and inviolable. But when these titles are mingled 
and oppos’d in different degrees, they often occasion per- 
plexity , and are less capable of solution from the arguments 
of lawyers and philosophers, than from the swords of the 
soldiery. Who shall tell me, for instance, whether Ge? mamcus 
or Drusus, ought to have succeeded Tiberius, had he died 
while they were both alive, without naming any of them for 
his successor ? Ought the right of adoption to be receiv’d 
as equivalent to that of blood in a nation, where it had the 
same effect in private families, and had already, in two in- 
stances, taken place in public? Ought Germanious to be 
esteem’d the eldest son, because he was born before Drusus ; 
or the younger, because he was adopted after the birth of his 
brother ? Ought the right of the elder to be regarded in a 
nation, where the eldest brother had no advantage in the 
succession to private families ? Ought the Roman empire at 
that time to be esteem’d hereditary, because of two examples ; 
or ought it, even so early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
stronger, or the present possessor, as being fonnded on so 
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recent an -asiirpation ? TJpon whatever principles we may 
pretend to answer these and such like questions, I am afraid 
we shall never be able to satisfy an impartial enquirer, who 
adopts no party m political controversies, and will be satis- 
fied with nothing but sound reason and philosophy. 

But here an Enghsh reader will be apt to enquire con- 
cerning that famous revolution^ which has had such a happy 
influence on our constitution, and has been attended with 
such mighty consequences. We have already remark’d, that 
in the case of enormous tyianny and oppression, ’tis lawful 
to take arms even against supreme power; and that as 
government is a mere human invention for mutual advantage 
and security, it no longer imposes any obligation, either 
natural or moral, when once it ceases to have that tendency. 
But ’tho this general principle be anthori:5’d by common 
sense, and the practice of all ages, hiis certainly impossible 
for the laws, or even for philosophy, to establish any par- 
ticular rules, by which we may know when resistance is 
lawful ; and decide afl controversies, which may arise on that 
subject. This may not only happen with regard to supieine 
power; but ’tis possible, even in some constitutions, wheie 
the legislative authority is not lodg’d m one person, that 
there may be a magistrate so eminent and powerful, as 
to oblige the laws to keep silence in this particular, ISTor 
wou’d this silence be an effect only of their respect, but also 
of their prudence j since ’tis certain, that in the vast variety 
of circumstances, which occur in all governments, exercise 
of power, in so great a magistrate,, may at one time be bene- 
ficial to the public, which at another time wou’d be pernicious 
and tyrannical. But notwithstanding this silence of the 
laws in limited monarchies, ’tis certain., that the people still 
retain the right of resistance; since ’tis impossible, even xn 
the most despotic governments, to depiive them of it. The 
same necessity of self-preservation, and the same motive of 
public good, give them the same liberty in the one case as lu 
the other. And we may faith er observe, that m such mix’d 
governments, the cases, wherein resistance is lawful, must 
occur much oftener, and greater indulgence be given to the 
subjects to defend themselves by force of arms, than in 
arbitrary governments. Not only where the chief magistrate 
enters into measures, in themselves, extiemely pernicious to 
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the public, but even when he wou’d encroach on the other 
parts of the constitution, and extend his power beyond the 
legal bounds, it is allowable to resist and dethrone him 5 tho^ 
such resistance and violence may, in the general tenor of the 
laws, be deemed unlawful and rebellious. For besides that 
nothing is more essential to public interest, than the pre^ 
servation of public liberty ; ’tia evident, that if such a mix^d 
government be once suppos’d to be establish’d, every part or 
member of the constitution must have a right of self-defence, 
and of maintaining its antient bounds against the encroach- 
ment of every other authority. As matter wou’d have been 
created in vain, were it depriv’d of a power of resistance, 
without which no part of it con’d preserve a distinct exist- 
ence, and the whole might be crowded up into a single point : 
So ’tis a gross absuidity to suppose, in any government, a right 
without a remedy, or allow, that the supreme power is shar’d 
with the people, without allowing, that ^tis lawful for them 
to defend their sbaie against every invader. Those, tliere- 
fore, who wou’d seem to respect oui free government, and yet 
deny the right of lesistance, have renounc’d all pretensions 
to common sense, and do not merit a seiious answer. 

It does not belong to my present purpose to shew, that 
these general piinciples are applicable to the late revoluUon, 
and that all the rights and privileges, which ought to he 
sacred to a free nation, were at that time threaten’d with the 
utmost danger. I am better pleas’d to leave this contro- 
verted subject, if it leally admits of contioversy ; and to 
indulge myself m some philosophical reflections, which 
naturally arise from that important event. 

F^rsty We may observe, that shou’d the lords and commons 
in our constitution, without any reason from public interest, 
either depose the king in being, or after his death exclude 
the prmce, who, by laws and settled custom, ought to suc- 
ceed, no one wou^d esteem their proeeedmgs legal, or think 
themselves bound to comply with them. But shou’d the 
king, by his unjust practices, or has attempts for a tyrannical 
and despotic power, justly forfeit his legal, it then not only 
becomes morally lawful and suitable to the nature of political 
society to dethrone him ; but what is more, we are apt like- 
wise to think, that the remaining members of the constitution 
acquire a right of excluding his next heir, and of chnsmg 
whom they please for Ms successor. This is founded on a 
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very singular quality of our tliouglit and imagination. When 
a king forfeits his authority^ his heir ought naturally to re- 
main in the same situation, as if the king were lemov’d by 
death ; unless by mixing himself in the tyranny, he forfeit 
it for himself. But tho’ this may seem reasonable, we easily 
comply with the contrary opinion. The deposition of a king, 
in such a government as ours, is certainly an act beyond all 
common authority, and an illegal assuming a power for 
public good, which, in the ordinary course of government, 
can belong to no member of the constitution. When the 
public good IS so great and so evident as to justify the action, 
the commendable use of this hcence causes us natuially to 
attribute to the parhament a right of using farther licences ; 
and the antient bounds of the laws being once transgressed 
with approbation, we are not apt to be so strict in confining 
ourselves precisely within their limits. The mmd naturally 
runs on with any tram of action, which it has begun ; nor do 
we commonly make any scruple concerning our duty, after 
the first action of any kind, which we perform. Thus at the 
^evoluUon, no one who thought the deposition of the father 
justifiable, esteem’d themselves to be confin’d to his infant 
son^ tho’ had that unhappy monaich died innocent at that 
time, and had his son, by any accident, been convey’d beyond 
seas, there is no doubt but a regency won’d have been ap- 
pointed till he shou’d come to age, and con’d be restor’d to 
his dominions. As the slightest properties of the imagination 
have an effect on the judgments of the people, it shews the 
wisdom of the laws and of the parliament to take advantage 
of such properties, and to chuse the magistrates either in or 
out of a line, according as the vulgar will most naturally 
attribute authority and right to them. 

Secondly^ Tho’ the accession of the Fringe of Orange to the 
throne might at fi.rst give occasion to many disputes, and his 
title be contested, it ought not now to appear doubtful, but 
must have acquir’d a sufiGLcient authoiity from those thiee 
princes, who have succeeded him upon the same title. 
Nothing IS more usual, tho’ nothing may, at first sight, 
apiiear more unreasonable, than this way of thmking. 
Princes often seem to acquire a right from their successors, 
as well as from their ancestois ; and a king, who during his 
life-time might justly be deem’d an usurper, will be regarded 
by posterity as a lawful prince, because he has had the good 
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fortune to settle his familj on the throne, and entirely change 
the antient form of goyernment. Jubus Gcesar xs regarded as 
the first Roman emperor ; while Sylla and Ma/r%us^ whose 
titles were really the same as his, are treated as tyrants and 
usurpers. Time and custom give authority to aU forms of 
government, and all successions of princes ; and that power, 
which at first was founded only on injustice and violence, 
hecomes in time legal and obligatory. Nor does the mind 
rest there ; but returning bach upon its footsteps, transfers 
to their piedecessors and ancestors that right, which it 
naturally ascribes to the posterity, as being related together, 
and united in the imagination. The present Tcing of France 
makes Hugh Gajpet a more lawful prmce than Oromwell ; as 
the established liberty of the Dutch is. no inconsiderable 
apology for their obstinate resistance to Plnhjp the second. 

Sect. XI. — Of the laws of nations 

When civil government has been establish’d over the 
gieatest part of mankind, and different societies have been 
form’d contiguous to each other, there arises a new set of 
duties among the neighbouring states, suitable to the nature 
of that commerce, which they carry on with each other. 
Political writers tell us, that in every kind of intercourse, a 
body politic is to be consider’d as one person , and indeed 
this assertion is so far just, that diffeieut nations, as well as 
private persons, require mutual assistance ; at the same time 
that their selfishness and ambition are perpetual sources of 
war and discord. But the’ nations in this particular resemble 
individuals, yet as they are very diffeient in other respects, 
no wonder they regulate themselves by different maxims, 
and give rise to a new set of rules, which we call the laws of 
nations* Under this head we may comprize the sacredness 
of the persons of ambassadors, the declaration of war, the 
abstaining from poison’d arms, with other duties of that 
kind, which are evidently calculated for the commerce, that 
is peculiar to different societies. 

But tho’ these rules be super-added to the laws of nature, 
the former do not entirely abohsh the latter , and one may 
safely affirm, that the three fundamental rules of justice, the 
stability of possession, its transference hy consent, and the 
performance of promises, are duties of pimces, as well as of 
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subjects. Tbe same interest produces the same effect in both 
eases. Where possession has no stability, there must be 
perpetual war. Where property is not transferred by con- 
sent, there can be no commerce. Where promises are not 
observ’d, there can be no leagues nor alliances. The advan- 
tages, therefore, of peace, commerce, and mutual succour, 
make us extend to different kingdoms the same notions of 
justice, which take place among individuals. 

There is a maxim very curient in the world, which few 
politicians are willing to avow, but which has been authoriz’d 
by the practice of all ages, that there ^s a system qfmo'ials 
calculated for princesy much more free than that wluch ouflit 
to govern private 'pey sons, ’Tis evident this is not to be un- 
derstood of the lesger extent of public duties and obligations ; 
nor will any one be so extravagant as to assert, that the 
most solemn treaties ought to have no force among princes. 
For as princes do actually form treaties among themselves, 
they must propose some advantage from the execution of 
them; and the prospect of such advantage for the future 
must engage them to perform their pait, and must establish 
that law of natuie. The meaning, theiefore, of this political 
maxim is, that tho’ the morality of princes has the same 
extent, yet it has not the same foyce as that of private per- 
sons, and may lawfully be transgress’d from a more trivial 
motive. However shocking such a proposition may appear 
to certain philosophers, ’twill be easy to defend it upon those 
pimciples, by which we have accounted for the origin of 
justice and equity. 

When men have found by experience, that ’tis impossible 
to subsist without society, and that ’tis impossible to maintain 
society, while they give free course to their appetites , so 
urgent an interest quickly restrains their actions, and im- 
poses an obligation to obseive those lules, which we call the 
laius of justice. Tins obligation of mterest rests not here ; 
but by the necessary course of the passions and sentiments, 
gives rise to the moral obligation of duty ; while we approve 
of such actions as tend to the peace of society, and dis- 
approve of such as tend to its disturbance. The same natural 
obligation of interest takes place among independent king- 
doms, and gives rise to the same morality ; so that no one of 
ever so corrupt morals will approve of a prince, who volun- 
tarily, and of his own accoid, bieaks his woi’d, or violates any 
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treaty. But liere we may observe^ that tRo’ the intercourse 
of different states be advantageous, and even sometimes 
necessary, yet it is not so necessary nor advantageous as that 
among individuals, without which ’tis utterly impossible for 
human nature ever to subsist. Since, therefore, the natural 
obligation to justice, among different states, is not so strong 
as among individuals, the moral obligation, which arises from 
it, must partake of its weakness , and we must uecessarily 
give a greater indulgence to a prince or minister, who 
deceives another ; than to a private gentleman, who breaks 
his word of honour. 

Shou’d it be ask’d, what ^projporUon these two sjpecies of 
morahty hear to each other ^ I won’d answer, that this is a 
question, to which we can never give any precise answer; 
nor is it possible to reduce to numbeis the proportion, which 
we ought to fix betwixt them. One may safely affii’m, that 
this piopoition finds itself, without auy ait or study of men ; 
as we may observe on many other occasions The practice 
of the world goes farther m teaching us the degrees of onr 
duty, than the most subtile philosophy, which was ever yet 
invented. And this may serve as a convincing proof, that all 
men have an implicit notion of the foundation of those moial 
rules concerning natural and civil justice, and are sensible, 
that they arise merely from human conventions, and from the 
interest, which we have m the preservation of peace and 
order. Eor otherwise the diminution of the interest wou’d 
never produce a relaxation of the morality, and reconcile ns 
more easily to any transgression of justice among princes 
and republics, than m the private commerce of one subject 
with another. 

Sect. XIL — Of chastity and modesty. 

If any difficulty attend this system concerning the laws 
of nature and nations, ’twill be with regaid to the univeisal 
approbation or blame, which follows their observance or tians- 
gression, and which some may not thmk sufficiently explain’d 
from the general interests of society. To lemove, as far as 
possible, all scruples of this kind, I shall here consider 
another set of duties, v%z the modesty and chasMy which 
belong to the fair sex ; And I doubt not hut these virtues 
wiU he found to be stiU more conspicuous instances of the 
operation of those principles, which I have insisted on. 
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There are some j^hilosophers, who attach the female virtnes SECT, 
with great vehemence^ and fancy they have gone very far in . 
detecting popular errors^ when they can show, that there is Ofchi&tity 
no foundation in nature for all that exterior modesty, which 
we require in the expressions, and diess, and behaviour of 
the fair sex. I believe I may spare myself the trouble of 
insisting on so obvious a subject, and may proceed, without 
farther preparation, to examine after what manner such 
notions arise from education, from the voluntary conventions 
of men, and from the interest of society 

Whoever considers the length and feebleness of human 
infancy, with the conceim which both sexes natuially have for 
their offspring, will easily perceive, that there must be an 
union of male and female for the education of the young, 
and that this union must be of con sidei able duration. But 
in Older to induce the men to impose on themselves this 
lestraint, and undergo chearfully all the fatigues and ex 
pences, to which it subjects them, they must believe, that the 
children are their own, and that their natural instinct is not 
directed to a wrong object, when they give a loose to love 
and tenderness. Now if we examine the structure of the 
human body, we shall find, that this security is very difficult 
to be attain’d on our part ; and that since, in the copulation 
of the sexes, the principle of geneiation goes fiom the man 
to the woman, an error may easily take place on the side of 
the former, tho’ it be utterly impossible with regard to the 
latter. From this trivial and anatomical observation is 
deriv’d that vast difference betwixt the education and duties 
of the two sexes. 

Were a philosopher to examine the matter a jprtori^ he 
wou’d reason after the following manner. Men are induc’d 
to labour for the maintenance and education of their children, 
by the persuasion that they are really their own ; and there- 
fore ’tia reasonable, and even necessary, to give them some 
security in tins particular. This security cannot consist en- 
tiiely in the imposing of severe punishments on any trans- 
giessions of coiij'ugal fidelity on the part of the wife ; since 
the public punishments cannot he inflicted without legal 
proof, which ’tis difficult to meet with in this subject. 

What restraint, therefore, shall we impose on women, in 
order to counter-balance so strong a temptation as they have 
to infidelity ? There seems to be no restraint possible, but 
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m tlie pnnisRment of bad fame or reputation ; a punisbrnent, 
which, has a mighty influence on the human mind^ and at the 
same time is inflicted by the world upon surmizes, and con- 
jectures, and proofs, that wou’d ueyer be receiv'd in any 
court of j'udicature. In order, therefore, to impose a due 
restraint on the female sex, we must attach a peculiar degree 
of shame to their infidelity, above what arises merely from 
its lujustice, and must bestow proportionable praises on their 
chastity. 

Bat tho’ this be a very strong motive to fidelity, our phi- 
losopher wou’d quickly discover, that it wou’d not alone be 
sufficient to that purpose. All human creatures, especially 
of the female sex, are apt to over-look remote motives in 
favour of any present temptation : The temptation is here 
the strongest imaginable : Its approaches' are msensible and 
seducing : And a woman easily finds, or flatters herself she 
shall find, certain means of securing her reputation, and pre- 
venting all the pernicious consequences of her pleasures. 
^Tis necessary, therefore, that, beside the infamy attending 
such licences, there shou’d be some preceding backwardness 
or dread, which may prevent their first approaches, and may 
give the female sex a repugnance to all expiessions, and pos- 
tures, and liberties, that have an immediate relation to that 
enjoyment. 

Such wou’d be the reasonings of our speculative philoso- 
pher: But I am persuaded, that if he had not a perfect 
knowledge of human nature, he wou^d be apt to regard them 
as mere chimerical speculations, and wou’d consider the m- 
famy attending infidelity, and backwardness to all its ap- 
proaches, as principles that were rather to be wishM than 
hop’d for m the world. For what means, wou’d he say, of 
persuading mankind, that the transgressions of conjugal 
duty are more infamous than any other kind of injustice, 
when ’tis evident they are more excusable, upon account of 
the greatness of the temptation P And what possibility of 
giving a backwardness to the approaches of a pleasure, to 
which nature has inspir’d so strong a propensity; and a 
propensity that ’tis absolutely necessary in the end to comply 
with, for the support of the species P 

But speculative reasonings, which cost so much pains to 
philosophers, are often form’d by the world naturally, and 
without reflection : As difficulties, which seem unsurmount- 
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tible in theory, are easily got over in practice. Those, who SECT 
have an interest in the fidelity of women, naturally dis- 
approve of their infidelity, and all the approaches to it. ofchastity 
Those, who have no interest, are Gained along with the 
stream. Education takes possession of the ductile minds of 
the fair sex in their infancy. And when a general rule of 
this kind is once establish’d, men are apt to extend it beyond 
those principles, from which it first arose. Thus batchelors, 
however debaucVd, cannot chuse but be shock’d with any 
instance of lewdness or impudence in women. And tho’ all 
these maxims have a plain reference to geneiation, yet 
women past child-bearing have no more privilege in this 
respect than those who are in the flower of their youth 
and beauty. Men'have undoubtedly an implicit notion, that 
all those ideas of modesty and decency have a regard to 
generation , since they impose not the same laws, w%th the 
same fo^ce, on the male sex, where that reason takes not 
place. The exception is there obvious and extensive, and 
founded on a remaikable difference, which produces a clear 
separation and disjunction of ideas But as the case is not 
the same with regard to the different ages of women, for 
this reason, tho’ men know, that these notions aie founded 
on the public interest, yet the general lule cariies us beyond 
the original principle, and makes us extend the notions of 
modesty over the whole sex, fiom their earliest mfancy to 
their extremest old-age and infirmity. 

Courage, which is the point of honour among men, derives 
its merit, in a great measure, from artifice, as well as the 
chastity of women ; tho’ it has also some foundation in 
nature, as we shall see aftei wards. 

As to the obligations which the male sex lie under, with 
regard to chastitj^ we may observe, that according to the 
general notions of the world, they bear nearly the same pro- 
portion to the obhgations of women, as the obligations of 
the law of nations do to those of the law of nature ’Tis 
contrary to the interest of civil society, that men shou’dhave 
an entire liberty of indulging their appetites in venereal en- 
joyment : But as this interest is weaker than m the case of 
the female sex, the moral obligation, arising from it, must 
be proportionably weaker. And to prove this we need only 
appeal to the practice and sentiments of ail nations and 
ages. 
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OF THE OTHEE VIUTUES AND VICES 
Sect. I. — Of the origin of the natural virtues and vices, 

PAET We come now to tlie examination of snch. virtues and 
. vices as are entirely natural, and have no dependance on 

Of the the artifice and contrivance of men. The examination of 
otner these will conclude this system of morals. 

tl\C8 ^ 

and vices. The chief spring or actuating principle of the human mind 
is pleasuie or pam ; and when these sensations are remov’d 
both fiom om thought and feeling, we are, m a great 
measure, incapable of passion or action, of desire or volition. 
The most immediate effects of pleasure and pam are the 
prepense and averse motions of the mmd , which are divei - 
sified into volition, into desire and aversion, grief and joy, 
hoiie and fear, accoidmg as the pleasure or pain changes its 
situation, and becomes probable or improbable, certain or 
nnceitain, or is consider’d as out of oui power for the jpiesent 
moment. But when along with tins, the objects, that cause 
pleasure or pain, acquiie a i elation to ourselves or otheis ; 
they still continue to excite desire and aversion, grief and 
joy : But cause, at the same time, the mdireet passions of 
pride or humility, love or hatred, winch in this case hdive a 
double relation of impressions and ideas to the pain or 
pleasure. 

We have already observ’d, that moral distinctions depend 
entmely on certain peculiar sentiments of pain and pleasuie, 
and that whatever mental quality in ourselves or others gives 
us a satisfaction, by the survey or reflection, is of course 
virtuous ; as everything of this nature, that gives uneasiness, 
IS vicious. Now since every quality m ourselves or others, 
which gives pleasure, always causes pride or love; as every 
one, that pi educes uneasmess, excites humihty or hatred: 
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It follows, that those two particulars are to be consider’d as SECT 
equivalent, with regard to our mental qualities, wit itc and , . \ 
the power of producing love or piide, wee and the power of of tlie 
producing humility or hatied. In every case, therefore, we 
must judge of the one by the other, and may pronounce any Yutuesand 
quality of the mind virtuous, which causes love or pride ; wees 
and any one vicious, which causes hatied or humility. 

If any achon be either virtuous or vicious, ’tis only a sign 
of some quality or character. It must dejiend upon durable 
piineiples of the mind, which extend over the whole conduct, 
and enter into the personal character. Actions themselves, 
not proceeding from any constant principle, have no influence 
on love or hatied, pi ide or humility 3 and consequently are 
never consider’d nr morality. 

This reflection is self-evident, and deserves to be attended 
to, as being of the utmost importance in the present subject. 

We are never to consider any single action 111 our enquiiies 
concerning the origin of moials, but only the quality or 
character from which the action pioceeded. These alone aie 
clwahle enough to affect our sentiments concerning the person. 

Actions are, indeed, better indications of a character than 
words, or even wishes and sentiments ; but ’tis only so far as 
they are such indications, that they are attended with love 
01 hatred, praise or blame. 

To discover the true origin of morals, and of that love or 
hatred, which arises from mental qualities, we must take the 
matter pi etty deep, and compare some principles, which have 
been already examin’d and explain’d. 

We may begm with consideiing anew the nature and 
force of sympathy ^ The minds of all men are similar in their 
feelings and operations ; nor can any one be actuated by any 
affection, of which ail others aienot, in some degiee, suscep- 
tible. As in strings equally wound up, the motion of one 
communicates itself to the lest ; so all the affections readily 
pass from one peison to another, and beget correspondent 
movements in every human cieature. When I see the effects 
of passion in the voice and gestuie of any peison, my mind 
immediately passes from these effects to their causes, and 
forms such a lively idea of the passion, as is presently con- 
verted into the passion itself. In like manner, when I 
perceive the causes of any emotion, my mind is convey’d to 
[' Intiod seit 52 — Ed ] 
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the effects, and is actuated with a like emotion. Were I 
present at any of the more tenihle operations of surgeiy, ^tis 
certain, that even before it begun, the preparation of the 
instruments, the laying of the bandages in order, the heating 
of the irons, with all the signs of anxiety and concern in the 
patient and assistants, wou’d have a great effect upon my 
mind, and excite the strongest sentiments of pity and terror. 
No passion of another discovers itself immediately to the 
mind. We are only sensible of its causes or effects. From 
these we infer the passion : And consequently these give rise 
to our sympathy. 

Our sense of beauty depends very much on this principle ; 
and where any object has a tendency to produce pleasure in 
its possessor, it is always regarded as beautiful ; as every 
object, that has a tendency to produce pain, is disagreeable 
and deformed. Thus the conveniency of a house, the fertility 
of a field, the strength of a horse, the capacity, secimby, and 
swift- sailing of a vessel, form the prmcipal beauty of these 
several objects. Here the object, which is denominated 
beautiful, pleases only by its tendency to produce a certain 
effect. That effect is the pleasure or advantage of some 
other person. Now the pleasure of a stranger, for whom we 
have no friendship, pleases us only by sympathy. To this 
principle, therefore, is owing the beauty, which we find in 
every thing that is useful How considerable a part this is 
of beauty will easily appear upon reflection. Wherever an 
object has a tendency to produce pleasure in the possessor, 
or in other words, is the proper cause of pleasure, it is sure 
to please the spectator, by a delicate sympathy with the 
possessor. Most of the works of art are esteemed beautiful, 
in proportion to their fitness for the use of man, and even 
many of the productions of nature deiive their beauty from 
that source. Handsome and beautiful, on most occasions, 
is not an absolute but a relative quality, and pleases us 
by nothing but its tendency to produce an end that is 
agreeable.^ 

The same prmciple produces, in many instances, our sen- 
timents of morals, as well as those of beauty. No virtue is 
more esteem’d than justice, and no vice more detested than 

' TecGntior eqmis ciijus astncta simt Kunqiiam vero species ab nUhtate divi 
ilia , sed idemA elocior Piilcher a&pectu ditur Sed hoc qmdem discerneie, 
Bit athleta, cnjus lacertos exeicitatio modici judicu est 
expressit, idem certamim paratior. Q,m\ct hb 8 
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'c IS a moral virtue, merely because it lias that tendency of tlie 
the good of mankind ; and, indeed, is nothing but fua 
aitihcial invention to that purpose. The same may be said vutn'esand 
of allegiance, of the laws of nations, of modesty, and of good- 
manners All these aie mere human contrivances for the 
interest of society And since theie is a very stiong senti- 
ment of moials, which in all nations, and all ages, has 
attended them, we must allow, that the leflecting on the 
tendency of characters and mental qualities, is sufficient to 
give ns the sentiments of approbation and blame. Now as 
the means to an end can only be agreeable, where the end is 
agreeable ; and as the good of society, where onr own interest 
is not concern’d, or that of oar friends, pleases only by sym- 
pathy : It follo\^>s, that sympathy is the source of the esteem, 
which we pay to all the artificial viitues. 

Thus it appears, that sympathy is a very poweiful principle 
in human natuie, that it has a great influence on our taste of 
beauty, and that it produces oui sentiment of morals in all 
the aitificial vutues. From thence we may presume, that it 
aho gives rise to many of the other virtues ; and that quali- 
ties acquire our approbation, because of their tendency to the 
good of mankind. This presumption must become a cei- 
tainty, when we find that most of those qualities, which we 
naturally approve of, have actually that tendency, and render 
a man a proper member of society : While the qualities, 
which we naturally disapprove of, have a contrary tendency, 
and render any intercom se with the person dangerous or 
disagreeable. For having found, that such tendencies have 
force enough to produce the strongest sentiment of morals, 
we can never reasonably, in these cases, look for any other 
cause of approbation or blame ; it being an inviolable maxim 
in philoso2iby, that where any particular cause is sufficient for 
an effect, we ought to rest satisfied with it, and ought not 
to multiply causes without necessity. We have happily 
attain’d experiments in the aitificial viitues, where the ten- 
dency of qualities to the good of society, is the sole cause of 
our approbation, without any suspicion of the concuiience of 
another principle. From thence we learn the force of that 
principle. And where that principle may take place, and 
the quality approv’d of is really beneficial to society, a true 
VOL II. z 
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philosopher -will never lequire any other principle j 

for the strongest approbation and esteem. ^ 

That many of the natural virtues have this tendeif 
the good of society, no one can doubt of. Meekness, beiK 
ficence, charity, generosity, clemency, moderation, equity, 
bear the greatest figure among the moral qualities, and are 
commonly denominated the social virtues, to mark their ten- 
dency to the good of society. This goes so far, that some 
philosophers have represented all moral distinctions as the 
effect of artifice and education, when skilful politicians en- 
deavour’d to restrain the turbulent passions of men, and 
make them operate to the public good, by the notions of 
honour and shame. This system, howevei, is not consistent 
with experience. For, firsts there are other virtues and vices 
beside those which have this tendency to the public advan- 
tage and loss. Secondly^ had not men a natural sentiment 
of approbation and blame, it con’d never be excited by poli- 
ticians ; nor wou’d the words laudable and j[n'aise-%voi th ij, 
hlameahle and odious, be any more mtelligible, than if llicy 
were a language perfectly unknown to us, as we have already 
observ’d. But tho’ this system be eiioneous, it may teach 
us, that moral distinctions arise, m a great measure, from 
the tendency of qualities and characters to the inteiests of 
society, and that ’tis our concern for that interest, Tvhich 
makes us approve oi disapprove of them. NTow we have no 
such extensive concern for society but from sympathy ; and 
consequently ’tis that prmciple, which takes us so far out of 
ourselves, as to give us the same pleasure or uneasmess in 
the characters of others, as if they had a tendency to our 
own advantage oi loss. 

The only difference betwixt the natural viitues and jus- 
tice lies lu this, that the good, which lesults from the 
former, arises fioin every single act, and is the object of 
some natural passion : Whereas a single act of justice, con- 
sider’d m itself, may often be contrary to the public good ^ 
and ’tis only the concurrence of mankind, in a general scheme 
or system of action, which is advantageous. When I relieve 
persons in distress, my natural humanity is my motive , and 
so far aa my succour extends, so far have I promoted the 
happiness of my fellow-creatures. But if we examme all the 
questions, that come before any tribunal of justice, we shall 
find, that, considering each case apart, it wou’d as often be 
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an instance of humanity to decide contrary to the la^vs of sect 
justice as conformable to them. Judges take fiom a poor man ^ , 
to give to a rich ; they bestow on the dissolute the labour of of the 
the industrious ; and put into the hands of the vicious the ^ 

means of harming both themselves and others. The whole vntuesaud 
scheme, however, of law and justice is advantageous to the wees, 
society , and ^twas with a view to this advantage, that men, 
by then voluntary conventions, establish’d it. After it is 
once estabhsh’d by these conventions, it is naturally attended 
with a strong sentiment of morals^ which can pioceed from 
nothing but our sympathy with the interests of society. 

We need no other explication of that esteem, which attends 
such of the natural vntues, as have a tendency to the public 
good.^ 

I must farther add, that there are several circumstances, 
which lender this hypothesis much more probable with regard 
to the natural than the artificial virtues. ^Tis certain, that 
the imagination is more affected by what is particular, than 
by what is general ; and that the sentiments are always 
mov’d with difficulty, where their objects are, in any degree, 
loose and undetermin’d • Now every particular act of justice 
IS not beneficial to society, but the whole scheme or system : 

And it may not, perhaps, he any individual person, for whom 
we are concern’d, who receives benefit from justice, but the 
whole society alike. On the contiary, eveiy particular act 
of generosity, or relief of the industrious and indigent, is 
beneficial; and is beneficial to a particular person, who is 
not undeserving of it. ’Tis more natuial, therefore, to think, 
that the tendencies of the latter virtue will affect our senti- 
ments, and command our approbation, than those of the 
former ; and therefore, since we find, that the approbation of 
the former arises from their tendencies, we may ascribe, with 
better reason, the same cause to the approbation of the latter. 

Ill any number of similar effects, if a cause can be discover’d 
for one, we ought to extend that cause to all the other effects, 
which can be accounted for by it. But much more, if these 
other effects he attended with peculiar cii cum stances, which 
facilitate the operation of that cause. 

Before I proceed farther, I must observe two remarkable 
circumstances in this affair, which may seem objections to 
the present system. The first may be thus explain’d. When 

p In trod sect 53 and 54 — 
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any quality, or cliaracter, lias a tendency to the good of man- 
Mnd, we aie pleas’d with it, and approve of it, because it 
presents the lively idea of pleasure ; which idea affects ns by 
sympathy, and is itself a kind of pleasnre. But as this sym- 
pathy is very variable^ it may be thought, that onr sentiments 
of morals must admit of all the same variations. We sym- 
pathize more with persons contzgnoiis to ns, than with 
peisons remote from us ; With onr acquaintance, than with 
sti angers : With onr countrymen, than with foieigners. But 
notwithstanding this variation of onr sympathy, we give the 
same approbation to the same moral qualities in GJmia as in 
JSngland, They appear equally virtuous, and recommend 
themselves equally to the esteem of a judicious spectator. 
The sympathy vaiies without a vaiiation in* our esteem. Our 
esteem, theiefore, proceeds not from sympathy 

To this I answer ; The approbation of moral qualities 
most ceitainly is not deriv’d from reason, or any compaiison 
of ideas ; but proceeds entirely from a moral taste, and fiom 
ceidiain sentiments of pleasure or disgust, which arise upon 
the contemplation and view of particular qualities or cha- 
lacters. Now ’tis evident, that those sentiments, wheuce- 
ever they are deriv’d, must vary according to the distance or 
contiguity of the objects ; nor can I feel the same lively 
pleasure from the virtues of a person, who liv’d in Greece 
two thousand years ago, that I feel from the virtues of a 
famihar friend and acquaintance. Yet I do not say, that I 
esteem the one more than the other • And therefore, if the 
variation of the sentiment, without a variation of the esteem, 
be an objection, it must have equal force against eveiy other 
system, as against that of sympathy. But to consider the 
matter a-right, it has no force at all ; and ’tis the easiest 
matter in the world to account for it. Our situation, with 
regard both to persons and things, is in continual fluctuation , 
and a man, that lies at a distance from us, may, in a little 
time, become a familiar acquaintance. Besides, every par- 
ticular man has a peculiar position with regard to others ; and 
’tis impossible we cou’d ever converse together on any reason- 
able terms, were each of us to consider characters and 
persons, only as they appear from his pecuhar point of view. 
In order, therefore, to prevent those continual contradAcUon?^, 
and arrive at a more stohle judgment of things, we fix on 
some steady and gene'i al points of view j and always, in our 
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tliouglits, place ourselves in them, whatever may be otir pre- 
sent situation. In like manner, external beauty is determined 
merely by pleasure , and 'tis evident, a beautiful countenance 
cannot give so much pleasure, when seen at the distance of 
twenty paces, as when it is brought nearer us. We say not, 
however, that it appears to us less beautiful ; Because Tve 
know what effect it will have in such a position, and by that 
reflection we correct its momentary appearance. 

In general, all sentiments of blame or praise are variable, 
according to our situation of nearness or remoteness, with 
regard to the person blam’d or prais’d, and according to the 
present disposition of our mind. But these variations we 
legard not m our general decisions, but still apply the teims 
expressive of our Jiking or dislike, in the same manner, as if 
we remam’d in one point of view. Experience soon' teaches 
us this method of correcting our sentiments, or at least, of 
correcting our language, where the sentiments are more 
stubborn and inalterable. Our servant, if diligent and fliith- 
ful, may excite stronger sentiments of love and kindness than 
Marcus Brutus^ as represented in history ; but we say not 
upon that account, tbat the former character is more laudable 
than the latter We know, that were we to approach equally 
near to that renown’d patriot, he wou’d command a much 
higher degree of affection and admiration. Such corrections 
are common with regard to all the senses , and indeed ’twere 
impossible we con’d ever make use of language, or com- 
municate our sentiments to one another, did we not correct 
the momentary appearances of things, and overlook our pre- 
sent situation.^ 

’Tis therefore from the influence of characters and qualities, 
upon those who have an intercourse with any person, that we 
blame or praise him. We consider not whether the persons, 
affected hy the qualities, be our acquaintance or strangers, 
countrymen or foreigners. Nay, we over-look our own in- 
terest in those general judgments , and blame not a man for 
opposing ns in any of our pretensions, when his own interest 
is particularly concern’d. We make allowance for a certain 
degree of selfishness in men ; because we know it to be in- 
separable from human nature, and inherent in our fiame and 
constitution By this reflection we correct those sentiments 
of blame, which so naturally arise upon any opposition. 

[’ Intiod sect 53 and 54 — Ed ] 
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Bat however the general piinciple of oar blame or praise 
may be eoirected by those other pimciples^ ’tis certain^ they 
are not altogether efflcacionSj nor do our passions often ccr- 
lespond eiitiiely to the present theory, ^Tis seldom men 
heartily love what lies at a distance from them, and what no 
way redounds to then* particular benefit ; as ^tis no less rare 
to meet with persons, who caupaidon another any opposition 
he mates to their inteiest, however justifiable that opposition 
may be by the general rules of morality. Here we are con- 
tented with saying, that reason requiies such an impartial 
conduct, but that ’tis seldom we can bring ourselves to it, and 
that our passions do not readily follow the determination of 
our judgment. This language wiU be easily understood, if 
we consider what we formerly said concerning that reasoriy 
which is able to oppose our passion , and which we have 
found to be nothing but a general calm determination of the 
passions, founded on some distant view or reflection. When 
we form our judgments of persons, merely from the tendency 
of their characters to our own benefit, or to that of our 
friends, we find so many contradictions to our sentiments in 
society and conversation, and such an uncertainty from the 
incessant changes of our situation, that we seek some other 
standard of merit and demerit, which may not admit of so 
great variation. Being thus loosened from our first station, 
we cannot afterwards fix ourselves so commodiously by any 
means as by a sympathy with those, who have any commerce 
with the person we consider. This is far from being as 
lively as when our own interest is concern’d, or that of our 
particular friends ; nor has it such an influence on our love 
and hatred : But being eqnaUy conformable to our calm and 
general principles, ’tis said to have an equal authority over 
our leason, and to command our judgment and opinion. We 
blame equally a bad action, which we read of in history, 
with one perform^l in our neighbourhood t’other day : The 
meaning of which is, that we know from reflection, that the 
former action wou’d excite as strong sentiments of disap- 
probation as the latter, were it plac’d in the same position. 

I now proceed to the second remarkable circumstance, 
which I propos’d to take notice of. Where a person is 
possess’d of a character, that in its natural tendency is 
beneficial to society, we esteem him virtuous, and are de- 
lighted with the view of his character, eyen the’ particular 
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accidents prevent its operation, and incapacitate him from 
being serviceable to his friends and country. Virtue in 
rags IS still viitue ; and the love, which it procures, attends 
a man into a dungeon or desart, where the virtue can no 
longer be exerted in action, and is lost to all the world. 
Now this may be esteem’d an objection to the present 
system. Sympathy interests us in the good of mankind ; 
and if sympathy were the source of our esteem for virtue^ 
that sentiment of approbation con’d only take place, where 
the virtue actually attain’d its end, and was beneficial to 
maiikind. Where it fails of its end, ’tis only an imperfect 
means ; and therefore can never acquire any merit from that 
end. The goodness of an end can bestow a merit on such 
means alone as are. compleat, and actually produce the end. 

To this we may reply, that where any object, in all its 
parts, IS fitted to attain any agreeable end, it naturally gives 
us pleasure, and is esteem’d beautiful, even tho’ some ex- 
ternal circumstances be wanting to render it altogether 
effectual. ^Tis sufficient if every thing be compleat in the 
object itself. A house, that is contriv’d with great judgment 
for all the commodities of life, pleases us upon that account ; 
tho’ perhaps we are sensible, that no-one will ever dwell in 
it. A fertile soil, and a happy climate, delight us by a re- 
flection on the happiness which they wou’d afford the inhabi- 
tants, tho’ at present the country he desart and uninhabited, 
A man, whose limbs and shape promise strength and activity, 
is esteem’d handsome, tho’ condemn’d to perpetual imprison- 
ment. The imagination has a set of passions belonging to 
it, upon which onr sentiments of beauty much depend. 
These passions are mov’d by degrees of liveliness and 
strength, which are inferior to helief^ and independent of the 
real existence of their objects, Wheie a character is, in 
every respect, fitted to be beneficial to society, the imagina- 
tion passes easily from the cause to the effect, without con- 
sidering that there are still some circumstances wanting to 
render the cause a compleat one. General rules create a 
species of probability, which sometimes influences the judg- 
ment, and always the imagination. 

’Tis true, when the cause is compleat, and a good disposi- 
tion is attended with good fortune, which renders it leally 
beneficial to society, it gives a stronger pleasure to the 
spectator, and is attended with a more lively sympathy. 
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niore affected loj it, and yet we do not say tliat it is 
. more virtuous, or that we esteem it more. We know, that 
Of the alteration of fortune may render the benevolent disposition 

wmes ’ ^iitirely impotent , and therefore we separate, as much as 
and vices, possible, the fortune from the disposition. The case is the 
same, as when we correct the different sentiments of virtue, 
which proceed from its different distances from ourselves. 
The passions do not always follow our coirections ; but these 
corrections serve sufficiently to legulate our abstract notions, 
and aie alone regarded, when we pronounce in general con- 
cerning the degrees of vice and virtue. 

^Tis observed by critics, that all words or sentences, which 
are difficult to the pionunciation, aie disagreeable to the ear. 
There is no difference, whether a man hear them pronounc’d, 
or read them silently to himself When I run over a book 
with my eye, I imagine I hear it all , and also, by the force 
of imagination, enter into the uneasiness, which the delivery 
oi it wou’d give the speaker. The uneasiness is not real ; 
hut as such a composition of words has a natural tendency 
to produce it, this is sufficient to affect the mind with a 
painful sentiment, and render the discourse harsh and dis- 
agreeable. ’Tis a similar case, where any real quality is, by 
accidental circumstances, render’d impotent, and is depriv’d 
' of its natural influence on society. 

Upon these principles we may easily remove any contra- 
diction, which may appear to be betwixt the extens%ve sym- 
pathy ^ on which our sentiments of virtue depend, and that 
hmited generosity which I have fiequently observ’d to be 
natural to men, and which justice and property suppose, 
according to the precedent reasoning. My sympathy with 
another may give me the sentiment of pain and disapproba- 
tion, when any object is presented, that has a tendency to 
give him uneasiness ; the’ I may not be willing to saciifice 
any thing of my own interest, or cross any of my passions, 
for his satisfaction A house may displease me by being 
ill-contriy’d for the convenience of the owner ; and yet I 
may refuse to give a shilling towards the rebuilding of it. 
Sentiments must touch the heart, to make them controul our 
passions : But they need not extend beyond the imagination, 
to make them influence our taste. When a building seems 
clumsy and tottering to the eye, it is ugly and disagreeable , 
tlio’ we be fully assur’d of the solidity of the workmanship. 
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’Tis a kind of fear, which causes this sentiment of disa.ppio- 
hation 3 but the passion is not the same with that which we 
feel, when oblig’d to stand under a wall, that we really think 
tottering and insecure The seemincj tendencies of objects 
affect the mind . And the emotions they excite are of a like 
species with those, which pi oceed from the i eal consequences 
of objects, but their feeling is diffeient. Nay, these emotions 
are so different in their feeling, that they may often be con- 
trary, without destroying each other , as when the fortifica- 
tions of a city belonging to an enemy are esteem’d beautiful 
upon account of them strength, tho’ we cou’d wish that they 
were entirely destioy’d The imagination adheres to the 
general views of things, and distinguishes the feelings they 
pioduce, from thqse which arise from our particular and 
momentary situation.^ 

If we e:^lamiiie the panegyrics that are commonly made of 
great men, we shall find, that most of the qualities, which 
are attiibuted to them, may be divided mto two kinds, viz, 
such as make them perform their part in society , and such 
as rendei them seiviceable to themselves, and enable them 
to promote their own interest. Their ^ludencey tempei ance^ 
fiugality, indusby, assiduity^ enterprize^ dexteyity^ are cele- 
brated, as well as their gene'^osity and humanity. If we ever 
give an mdulgence to any quality, that disables a man from 
making a figure in life, ’tis to that of indolence^ which is not 
suppos’d to deprive one of his parts and capacity, but only 
suspends their exercise , and that without any inconvenience 
to the person himself, since ’tis, in some measure, from his 
own choice. Yet indolence is always allow’d to be a fault, 
and a very great one, if extreme . Nor do a man’s friends 
ever acknowledge him to be subject to it, but in order to save 
his character in more material articles. He con’d make a 
figuie, say they, if he pleas’d to give application His un- 
derstanding is sound, his conception quick, and his memory 
tenacious , but he hates business, and is indifferent about 
his fortune. And this a man sometimes may make even a 
subject of vanity , tho’ with the an of confessing a fault : 
Because he may think, that this incapacity for business 
implies mnch moie noble qualities ; such as a philosophical 
spirit, a fine taste, a delicate wit, or a relish for pleasure and 
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But talre any other case : Suppose a quality^ that 
. without being an indication of any other good qualities, inca- 
Of the pacitates a man always for business, and is destructive to his 
^rtiws ‘ i^t^iest ; such as a blundering under stan dm g, and a wrong 
and vices judgment of every thing in life ; inconstancy and irresolntion ; 

or a want of address in the naanagement of men and business : 
These are all allow’d to be imperfections in a character ; and 
many men wou’d rather acknowledge the greatest crimes, than 
have it suspected, that they are, in any degree, subject to them. 

'Tis very happy, in our philosophical lesearches, when we 
find the same phsenomenou diversified by a variety of circum- 
stances ; and by discovering what is common among them, 
can the better assure ourselves of the truth of any hypothesis 
we may make use of to explain it. Were nothing esteem’d 
virtue but what weie beneficial to society, I am per- 
suaded, that the foiegomg explication of the moral sense 
ought still to be receiv’d, and that upon sufficienf evidence : 
But this evidence must grow upon us, when we find other 
kinds of virtue, which will not admit of any explication except 
from that hypothesis. Here is a man, who is not remarkably 
defective in his social qualities ; but what principally recom- 
mends him IS his dexterity m business, by which he has ex- 
tricated himself from the greatest difficulties, and conducted 
the most delicate affairs with a singular address and prudence. 
I find an esteem for him immediately to arise in me ; His 
company is a satisfaction to me ; and befoi e I have any 
farther acquaintance with him, I won’d rather do him a 
seivice than another, whose character is in every other 
respect equal, but is deficient in that particular. In this 
case, the qualities that please me are all consider’d as useful 
to the person, and as having a tendency to promote his in- 
terest and satisfaction They are only regarded as means to 
an end, and please me in proportion to then fitness for that 
end. The end, therefore, must be agreeable to me. But 
what makes the end agreeable ? The person is a stranger ; 
I am no way interested in him, nor lie under any obligation 
to him : His happiness concerns not me, farther than the 
happiness of every human, and indeed of every sensible crea- 
ture That is, it affects me only by sympathy. Biom that 
principle, whenever I discover his happiness and good, 
whether m its causes or^ effects, I enter so deeply into it, 
that it gives me a sensible emotion. The appearance of 
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qualities^ that have a tendency to promote it, have an agree- BEOT. 
able effect upon my imagination, and command my love and ^ 
esteem. Of the 

This theory may serve to explain, why the same qualities, 
in all cases, produce both pride and love, humility and hatred; yutuesand 
and the same man is always virtuous or vicious, accomplish’d '^ces 
or despicable to others, who is so to himself. A person, in 
whom we discover any passion or habit, which originally is 
only incommodious to himself, becomes always disagreeable 
to us, merely on its account , as on the other hand, one whose 
diavacter is only dangerous and disagreeable to others, can 
never be satisfied with himself, as long as he is sensible of 
that disadvantage. Nor is this observable only with regard 
to characters and manners, but may be remark’d even in the 
most minute circumstances. A violent cough in another 
gives us uneasiness ; tho’ in itself it does not in the least 
affect us. A man will be mortified, if you tell him he has a 
stinking breath , tho’ ’tis evidently no annoyance to himself. 

Our fancy easily changes its situation, and either surveying 
oui selves as we appear to others, or considering otheis as 
they feel themselves, we enter, by that means, into senti- 
ments, which no way belong to us, and in which nothing but 
sympathy is able to interest us. And this sympathy we 
sometimes carry so far, as even to be displeas’d with a quality 
commodious to us, merely because it displeases others, and 
makes us disagreeable in their eyes ; tho’ perhaps we never 
can have any interest in rendering ourselves agreeable to 
them. 

There have been many systems of morality advanc’d by 
philosophers in all ages ; but if they are strictly examin’d, 
they may be reduc’d to two, which alone merit our attention. 

Moral good and evil are certainly distinguish’d by our senh- 
ments, not by reason • But these sentiments may arise either 
from the mere species or appearance of chaiacters and pas- 
sions, or from refl.ections on their tendency to the happiness of 
mankind, and of particular persons. My opinion is, that 
both these causes are intermix’d in our judgments of morals ; 
after the same manner as they are in our decisions concerning 
most kinds of external beauty : Tho’ I am also of opinion, 
that reflections on the tendencies of actions have by far the 
greatest influence, and determine all the great lines of our 
dut /. There are, however, instances, in cases of less moment, 
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PART wherein this immediate taste or sentiment pioduces onr 
^ approbation. Wit, and a certain easy and disengag’d be- 
Of the haviour, are qualities immediately agreeable to others, and 

wtiies command their love and esteem. Some of these qualities 

and vices, produce satisfaction in others by paiticnlar principles 

of human nature, which cannot be accounted for * Others 
may be resolv’d into principles, which are more general. 
This will best appear upon a particular enquiry. 

As some qualities acquire their merifc from their being 
mediately agreeable to others, without any tendency to public 
interest ; so some are denominated virtuous from then being 
immediately agreeable to the p)eison himself, who possesses 
them Each of the passions and operations of the mind has 
a particular feeling, which must be either agreeable or dis- 
agi eeable. The first is virtuous, the second vicious. This 
particular feeling constitutes the very nature of the passion ; 
and therefore needs not be accounted for. • 

But however dmectiy'^the distinction of vice and virtue may 
seem to flow from the immediate pleasure or uneasiness, 
which particular qualities cause to ourselves or others 5 ’tis 
easy to obseive, that it has also a considerable dependence 
oil the pimciple of sympathy so often insisted on. We ap- 
prove of a person, who is possess’d of qualities immediately 
agreeable to those, with whom he has any commerce ; tho’ 
peihaps we ourselves never leap’d any pleasure from them. 
We also appiove of one, who is possess’d of qualities, that 
are immediately agi eeable to himself, tho’ they be of no ser- 
vice to any mortal To account for this Ave must have 
recourse to the foregoing piinciples. 

Thus, to take a general review of the present hypothesis : 
Every quality of the mind is denominated virtuous, which 
gives pleasure by the mere survey, as every quality, which 
produces pain, is call’d vicious This pleasure and this pain 
may arise fiom four diffeient sources. For we roo-p a pleasui e 
from the view of a character, which is naturally fitted to be 
useful to others, or to the person himself, or winch is agi ee- 
able to others, or to the person himself. One may, perhaps, 
be surpriz’d, that amidst all these interests and pleasures, we 
shou’d forget our own, which touch us so nearly on every 
othei occasion. But we shall easily satisfy ourselves on this 
head, when we consider, that every particular person’s plea- 
sure and interest bemg different, ’tis impossible men cou’d 
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ever agree in their sentiments and judgments, unless they SECT 
chose some common point of view, from which they might . _ 
survey their object, and which might cause it to appear the ofthe 
same to all of them. Wow in ludging of characters, the of 

7 71X7 X thericati-iral 

only interest or pleasure, which appears the same to eveiy vubuesand 
spectator, is that of the person himself, whose character is 
examined, or that of persons, who have a connexion with 
him. And tho’ such interests and pleasures touch us more 
faintly than our own, yet being more constant and universal, 
they counter-ballance the latter even in piactice, and are 
alone admitted in speculation as the standard of viitue and 
moiality. They alone pioduce that paiticular feeling or 
sentiment, on which moral distinctions depend.^ 

As to the good orull desert of virtue or vice, *tis an evident 
consequence of the sentiments of pleasure or uneasiness. 

These sentiments produce love or hatred ; and love or hatred, 
by the original constitution of hum^n passion, is attended 
with benevolence or anger ; that is, with a desire of making 
happy the person we love, and miserable tbe person we hate. 

We have treated of this more fully on another occasion. 

Sect. II — Of greatness of mind. 

It may now be proper to illustrate this general system of 
moials, by applying it to particular instances of viitue and 
vice, and shewing how their meiit or demerit aiises fiomthe 
four sources heie explain’d. We shall begin with examining 
the passions of pride and humility, and shall consider the 
vice or virtue that lies in their excesses or just propoition. 

An excessive pride or over-weanmg conceit of ourselves is 
always esteem’d vicious, and is universally hated ; as modesty, 
or a just sense of our weakness, is esteem’d viituous, and 
procures the good-will of eveiy- one. Of the four sources of 
moral distinctions, this is to be ascinb’dto tbe thud ; viz the 
immediate agreeahleness and disagreeableness of a quality to 
others, without any reflections on the tendency of that 
quality. 

In order to prove this, we must have recouise to two 
pnuciples, which are very conspicuous m human nature. 

The first of these is the sympathy, and communication of 
sentiments and passions ahove-mention’d. So close and in- 

[1 Introd sect 53 and 54 — Ed ] 
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timate is tlie correspondence of linman sonlsj tliat no sooner 
any person approaches me, than he diffuses on me all his 
opinions^ and draws along my judgment in a greatei or 
lesser degree. And tho’, on many occasions, my sympathy 
with him goes not so far as entirely to change my sentiments, 
and way of thinking , yet it seldom is so weak as not to dis- 
tiuh the easy course of my thought, and give an authority 
to that opinion, which is recommended to me by his assent 
and approbation. Nor is it any way material upon what 
subject he and I employ our thoughts Whether we judge 
of an indifferent person, or of my own character, my sym- 
pathy gives equal force to liis decision: And even his 
sentiments of his own merit mate me consider him in the 
same light, m which he regards himself.* 

This principle of sympathy is of so powerful and insinua- 
ting a nature, that it enters into most of our sei'itinients and 
passions, and often takes place under the appearance of its 
contrary. For ffis remarkable, that when a person opposes 
me m any thing, which T am strongly bent upon, and rouzos 
up my passion by contradiction, I have always a degree of 
sympathy with him, nor does my commotion proceed from 
any other origin. We may here observe an evident conflict 
or rencounter of opposite principles and passions. On the 
one side there is that passion or sentiment, which is natural 
to me ; and ^tis observable, that the stionger this passion is, 
the greater is the commotion. Thei^e must also be some 
passion or sentiment on the other side ; and this passion can 
proceed from nothing but sympathy The sentiments of 
others can never afPect ns, but by becoming, in some measure, 
our own; in which case they operate upon us, by opposing 
and encreasing our passions, in the very same manner, as if 
they had been originally deriv’d fiom our own temper and 
disposition. While they remain conceard in the minds of 
others, they can never have any influence upon us : And 
even when they are known, if they went no farther than the 
imagination, or conception ; that faculty is so accustom’d to 
objects of eveiy different kind, that a mere idea, tho’ con- 
trary to our sentiments and inclmations, wou’d never alone 
be able to affect us. 

The second principle I shall take notice of is that of com- 
panson, or the variation of our judgments concerning objects, 
according to the proportion they bear to those with which 
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we compare tliem. We judge more of objects by comparison^ SECT, 
tban by tbeir intrinsic worth and value , and regaid every > 
thing as mean, when set in opposition to what is supeiior of of great- 
tlie same kind. But no comparison is more obvious than that 
with oui selves ; and hence it is that on all occasions it takes 
place, and mixes with most of our passions. This kind of 
comparison is duectly contrary to sympathy in its operation, 
as we have observed in treating of compassion and malice. 

^1% all hinds of comparison an object makes us always receive 
from another^ to winch it is compar^dy a sensation contiaiy to 
what arises from itself in its diiect and immediate smveij. The 
direct survey of another's pleasure naturally gives us pleasuie , 
and therefore produces paiUy when compai’d with our own His 
paiUy considei^d in i-tself is painful ^ but augments the idea of 
our own happiness^ and gives us pleasui e. 

Since then those principles of sympathy, and a comparison 
with ourselves, are duectly contrary, it may be woith while 
to consider, what general rules can be formed, beside the 
particular temper of the peisoii, foi the prevalence of the 
one or the other. Suppose I am now in safety at land, and 
wou’d willingly reap some pleasure fiom this consideration ' 

I must think on the miserable condition of those who are at 
sea in a storm, and must endeavoim to rendei this idea as 
strong and lively as possible, in order to make me more 
sensible of my own happiness. But whatever pains I may 
take, the comparison will never have an equal efS.cacy, as if 
I were really on^ the shore, and saw a ship at a distance, 
lost by a tempest, and in danger every moment of perishing 
on a rock or sand-bank. But suppose this idea to become 
still more lively. Suppose the ship to be driven so neai me, 
that I can perceive distinctly the horror, painted on the 
countenance of the seamen and passengeis, hear then 
lamentable cries, see the dearest fiiends give their last adieu, 
or embrace with a resolution to peiish in each other^s arms : 

No man has so savage a heart as to reap any pleasuie fiom 
such a spectacle, or withstand the motions of the tendcrest 
compassion and sympathy. ^Tis evident, tlierefoie, theie is 
a medium in this case , and that if the idea be too faint, it 

' Book II Paib II Sect VIII 

2 Suave man magno turbantibus sequora ventis 
E teira magnum altenus spectare laborem , 

Non qiiia vexari quenquam est jucunda voluptas, 

Sed quibiis ipse mails careasquia ceruera suav’ est — Litoef, 
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has no influence by comparison , and on the other hand, if it 
be too strong, it operates on us eiitirelj^ by sympathy, which 
is the contrary to compaiison Sympathy being the conver- 
sion of an idea into an impiession, demands a greater force 
and vivacity in the idea than is requisite to comparison. 

All this is easily applied to the piesent subject We sink 
very much in our own eyes, when in the presence of a great 
man, or one of a superior genius ; and this humility makes 
a considerable ingredient in that ? esjgect, which we pay our 
supeiiors, according to our^ foregoing reasonings on that 
passion. Sometimes even envy and hatred arise from the 
compaiison; but m the greatest part of men, it rests at 
respect and esteem. As sympathy has such a powerful in- 
fluence on the human mind, it causes piide to have, in some 
measure, the same effect as merit; and by making us enter 
into those elevated sentiments, which the proud man enter- 
tains of himself, presents that comparison, whicli is so mor- 
tifying and disagreeable. Our judgment does not entirely 
accompany him in the flattering conceit, in which he pleases 
himself ; but still is so shaken as to receive the idea it pre- 
sents, and to give it an influence above the loose conceptions 
of the imagination. A man, who, in an idle humour, wou’d 
form a notion of a person of a meiit very much superior to 
his own, wou’d not be mortified by that fiction : But when a 
man, whom we are really persuaded to be of inferior merit, 
is presented to us ; if we observe in him any extraordinary 
degiee of pride and self-conceit, the fiim persuasion he has 
of his own merit, takes hold of the imagination, and 
diminishes us hi our own eyes, in the same manner, as if he 
were really possess’d of all the good qualities which he so 
liberally attributes to himself. Our idea is here precisely in 
that medium, which is requisite to make it operate on us by 
comparison. Were it accompanied witb belief, and did the 
person appear to have the same merit, which he assumes to 
himself, it wou’d have a contrary effect, and wou’d operate 
on us by sympathy The influence of that principle 
wou’d then be superior to that of comparison, contrary to 
what happens where the person’s merit seems below his 
pretensions. 

The necessary consequence of these principles is, that 
pride, or an over-weanmg conceit of ourselves, must be 
^ Book II Pdrt II Sect X, 
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vicious , since it causes uneasiness in all men, and presents SECT 

them every moment with a disagreeable comparison. ^Tis 

a trite observation in philosophy, and even in common life of gieat- 
and conversation, that ^tis our own pride, which makes us so 
much displeas’d with the pride of other people ; and that 
vanity becomes insupportable to us merely because we are 
vain. The gay naturally associate themselves with the gay, 
and the amorous with the amorous : But the pioud never 
can endure the proud, and rather seek the company of those 
who are of an opposite disposition. As we are, all of us, 
proud in some degree, pride is universally blam’d and con- 
demn’d by all mankind ; as having a natural tendency to 
cause uneasiness m others by means of comparison And 
this effect must follow the more naturally, that those, who 
have an ill- grounded conceit of themselves, are for ever 
making those comparisons, nor have they any other method 
of supporting their vanity. A man of sense and merit is 
pleas’d with himself, independent of all foreign considera- 
tions . But a fool must always find some person, that is more 
foolish, in Older to keep himself in good humour with his 
own parts and understanding. 

But tho’ an ovei- weaning conceit of our own merit be 
vicious and disagieeable, nothing can be moie laudable, than 
to have a value for ourselves, where we really have qualities 
that are valuable. The utility and advantage of any quality 
to ourselves is a source of virtue, as weR as its agreeahleness 
to others ; and ’tis ceitain, that nothing is more useful to us 
in the conduct of life, than a due degree of piide, which 
makes us sensible of our own merit, and gives us a confidence 
and assurance in all our projects and enterprizes. Whatever 
capacity any one may he endow’d with, ’tis entirely useless 
to him, if he be not acquainted with it, and form not designs 
suitable to it, ’Tis requisite on all occasions to know our 
own force; and weie it allowable to err on either side, 

’twou’d he more advantageous to over-rate our merit, than to 
form ideas of it, below its just standard. Fortune commonly 
favours the bold and entei prizing ; and nothing inspires us 
with more boldness than a good opinion of oui selves 

Add to this, that tho’ pride, or self-applause, be sometimes 
disagreeable to otbei3, ^tis always agreeable to ourselves ; as 
on the other hand, modesty, tho’ it give pleasure to every 

VOL. II. A A 
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One, wlio observes it, produces often uneasiness in the person 
endow’d with it Now it bas been observ’d, tliat our own 
sensations determine the vice and virtue of any quality, as 
well as those sensations, which it may excite in others. 

Thus self-satisfaction and vanity may not only be allow- 
able, but requisite in a character. ’Tis, however, certain, 
that good-breeding and decency require that we shou’d avoid 
all s^gns and expressions, which tend directly to show that 
passion. We have, all of us, a wonderful partiality for our- 
selves, and were we always to give vent to our sentiments in 
this particular, we shou’d mutually cause the greatest indig- 
nation in each other, not only by the immediate presence of 
so disagreeable a subject of comparison, but also by the con- 
trariety of our judgments. In like manri,er, therefore, as we 
establish the laivs of nature^ in order to secure property in 
society, and prevent the opposition of self-mteiest , we esta- 
blish the rules of good-hreeding, in order to prevent the 
opposition of men’s pride, and render conversation agreeable 
and inoffensive. Nothing is more disagreeable than a man’s 
over-weaning conceit of himself* Every one almost has a 
stiong propensity to this vice* No one can well distinguish 
7l^'m se// betwixt the vice and virtue, or be certain, that his 
esteem of his own merit is well-founded : For these reasons, 
ail diiect expressions of this passion are condemn’d, nor do 
we make any exception to this rule in favour of men of sense 
and merit. They are not allow’d to do themselves justice 
openly, in words, no more than other people ; and even if 
they show a reserve and secret doubt in doing themselves 
justice in their own thoughts, they will be more applauded. 
That impertinent, and almost universal propensity of men, 
to over-value themselves, has given us such 2 i prejudice against 
self- applause, that we are apt to condemn it, by a gene'^al 
ride, wherever we meet with it ; and ’tis with some difficulty 
we give a privilege to men of sense, even in then most secret 
thoughts. At least, it must be own’d, that some disguise in 
this particular is absolutely requisite , and that if we harbour 
pride in our breasts, we must carry a fair outside, and have 
the appearance of modesty and mutual deference in all our 
conduct and behaviour We must, on every occasion, be 
ready to prefer others to ourselves ; to treat them with a kind 
of deference, even tho’ they be our equals ; to seem always 
the lowest and least in the company, where we are not very 
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much, distinguisli’d above them : And if we observe these 
rules in our conduct, men will have more indulgence for 
our secret sentiments, when we discover them in an oblique 
manner. 

I believe no one, who has any practice of the world, and 
can penetrate into the inward sentiments of men, will assert, 
that the humility, which good-breeding and decency require 
of us, goes beyond the outside, or that a thorough sincerity 
in this particular is esteem’d a real part of our duty. On 
the contrary, we may observe, that a genuine and hearty 
pride, or self-esteem, if well conceal’d and well founded, is 
essential to the character of a man of honour, and that there 
is no quality of the mind, which is more indispensibly re- 
quisite to procure^ the esteem and appiobation of mankind. 
There are certain deferences and mutual submissions, which 
custom requmes of the different ranks of men towards each 
other, and whoever exceeds in this particular, if thro’ 
interest, is accus’d of meanness, if thro’ ignorance, of sim- 
plicity. ’Tis necessary, therefore, to laiow our rank and 
station in the world, whether it be fix’d by our biith, fortune, 
employments, talents or reputation. ’Tis necessary to feel 
the sentiment and passion of pride in conformity to it, and 
to regulate our actions accordingly. And shou’d it he said, 
that prudence may suffice to regulate oui actions in this 
paiticuiar, without any leal pride, I wou’d observe, that 
here the object of prudence is to conform our actions to the 
general usage and custom ; and that ’tis impossible those 
tacit airs of superiority shou’d ever have been establish’d 
and authoriz’d by custom, unless men were generally piond, 
and unless that passion were generally approv’d, when well- 
grounded. 

If we pass from common life and conveisation to history, 
tins reasoning acquires new force, when we observe, that all 
those gieat actions and sentiments, which have become the 
admiration of mankind, are founded on nothing but pride 
and self-esteem. Go, says Alexander the Great to his sol- 
diers, when they refus’d to follow him to the Indies, go tell 
your countrymen, that you left Alexander compleaUng the con- 
quest of the world. This passage was always particularly 
admir’d by the prince of Gonde, as we learn from 8t, Bvre- 
mond, ^ Alexander f said that prince, ^ abandon’d by his 
•^soldieis, among barbarians, not yet fully subdu’d, felt in 
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. ™ ^ not believe it possible any one cou^d refuse to obey him. 

Of the ^ Whether in jE^eroJ?e or in Asia, among Gyeeks or Peisians, 

otiier - indifferent to him : Wherever he found men, he 

VlPtjHOS ^ 

fcud Y1C0S. fancied he had found subjects.’ 

In general we may observe, that whatever we call Imoic 
mrtue, and admue under the character of greatness and 
elevation of mind, is either nothing but a steady and welh 
establish’d pride and self-esteem, or partakes laigely of that 
passion. Courage, intrepidity, ambition, love of glory, mag- 
nanimity, and all the other shining vntues of that kind 
have plainly a strong mixture of self-esteem in them, and 
derive a great part of their merit from that origin. Accoid- 
ingly we find, that many religious declagimers deciy those 
virtues as purely pagan and natural, and repiesent to us the 
excellency of the Ohistian leligion, which places humility 
in the rank of virtues, and corrects the judgnient of the 
world, and even of phdosopheis, who so generally admire all 
the efforts of pride and ambition. Whether this vntue of 
humility has been lightly understood, I shall not pretend to 
determine. I am content with the concession, that the 
world naturally esteems a well-regulated piide, which 
secretly animates oui conduct, without breakmg out into 
such indecent expressions of vanity, as may offend the vanity 
of others. 

The merit of pride or self-esteem is deriv’d from two cir- 
cumstances, viz. its utility and its agreeableness to our- 
selves ; by which it capacitates us for business, and, at the 
same time, gives us an immediate satisfaction. When it 
goes beyond its just bounds, it loses the first advantage, and 
even becomes prejudicial ; which is the reason why we con- 
demn an extravagant pride and ambition, however regulated 
by the decorums of good-breeding and politeness. But as 
sucb a passion is still agreeable, and conveys an elevated 
and sublime sensation to the person, who is actuated by it, 
tbe sympathy witb that satisfaction diminishes consideiably 
the blame, which natmally attends its dangerous infiuence 
on his conduct and behaviour Accordingly we may obseive, 
that an excessive comage and magnanimity, especially when 
it displays itself under the frowns of fortune, contributes, in 
a great measure, to the character of a heio, and will render 
a person the admiration of posterity ; at the same time, that 
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it ruins his affairs^ and leads him into dangers and diffi- SECT, 
culties^ with which otherwise he won^d never have been ac- s — ^ — 
qiiainted. Of great- 

Heioism, or military glory, is much admir’d by the gene- 
rality of manhind. They consider it as the most sublime 
hind of merit Men of cool reflection are not so sanguine in 
their praises of it. The infinite confusions and disorder, 
which it has caus’d in the world, diminish much of its merit 
in their eyes. When they wou’d oppose the popular notions 
on this head, they always paint out the evils, which this 
suppos’d vii’tue has produc’d in human society ; the subver- 
sion of empires, the devastation of provinces, the sach of 
cities As long as these are present to us, we are more 
inclin’d to hate than admire the ambition of heroes. But 
when we fix our view on the person himself, who is the 
author of all this mischief, there is something so dazling in 
his charac^:er, the mere contemplation of it so elevates the 
mind, that we cannot refuse it our admiration. The pain, 
which we receive from its tendency to the prejudice of 
society, IS over-power’d by a stronger and more immediate 
sympathy. 

Thus our explication of the merit or demerit, which 
attends the degrees of pride or self-esteem, may serve as a 
strong argument for the preceding hypothesis, by shewing 
the effects of those principles above explain’d in all the 
variations of our judgments concerning that passion. Nor 
will this reasoning be advantageous to us only by shewing, 
that the distinction of vice and virtue arises from the four 
principles of the advantage and of the pleasure of the person 
himself y and of others . But may also afford us a strong proof 
of some under-parts of that hypothesis. 

No one, who duly considers of this matter, will mate any 
sciuple of allowing, that any piece of fll-hreeding, or any ex- 
piession of pride and haughtiness, is displeasmg to us, 
merely because it shocks our own pride, and leads us by 
sympathy into a comparison, which causes the disagreeable 
passion of humility. Now as an insolence of this kind is 
blam’d even in a person who has always been civil to our- 
selves in particular : nay, in one, whose name is only known 
to ns 111 history ; it follows, that our disapprobation proceeds 
from a sympathy with others, and from the reflection, that 
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such a character is highly displeasing and odious to every 
one, who converses or has any intercourse with the person 
posaest of it. We sympathize with those people m their un- 
easiness ; and as their uneasiness proceeds in part from a 
sympathy with the person who insults them, we may here 
observe a double rebound of the sympathy, which is a principle 
very similar to what we have observM on another occasion.^ 


Sect. III. — Of goodness and benevolence. 

Having thus explained the origin of that praise and appro- 
bation, which attends every thing we call great in human 
affections 5 we now proceed to give an account of their 
goodness^ and shew whence its merit is deriv’d. 

When experience has once given us a competent knowledge 
of human affairs, and has taught us the proportion they bear 
to human passion, we perceive, that the generosity of men is 
very limited, and that it seldom extends beyond their friends 
and family, or, at most, beyond their native country. Being 
thus acquainted with the nature of man, we expect not any 
impossibilities from him ; hut confine our view to that narrow 
circle, in which any person moves, in order to form a judg- 
ment of his moral character. When the natural tendency of 
his passions leads him to be serviceable and useful within his 
sphere, we approve of his character, and love his person, by 
a sympathy with the sentiments of those, who have a more 
particular connexion with him. We are quickly oblig’d to 
forget our own interest in our j'udgments of this kind, by 
reason of the perpetual contradictions, we meet with in 
society and conversation, horn persons that are not plac’d in 
the same situation, and have not the same interest with our- 
selves. The only point of view, in which our sentiments 
concur with those of others, is, when we consider the ten- 
dency of any passion to the advantage or harm of those, who 
have any immediate connexion or intercourse with the peison 
possess’d of it. And tho’ this advantage or harm be often 
very remote from ourselves, yet sometimes ’tis very near us, 
and interests us strongly by sympathy. This concern we 
readily extend to other cases, that are resemblmg ; and when 
these are very remote, our sympathy is proportionably weaker, 

J Book II Part II Sect V 
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and our praise or blame fainter and more doubtful Tlie ease 
IS here the same as in our judgments coiiceining external 
bodies. All objects seem to ^minish by their distance ; But 
tho’ the appearance of objects to our senses be the original 
standaid;, by which we judge of them, yet we do not say, that 
they actually dimmish by the distance , but correcting the 
appearance by reflection, arrive at a more constant and 
established judgment concerning them. In hke manner, tho’ 
sympathy be much fainter than our concern for ourselves, 
and a sympathy with persons remote from us much fainter 
than that with persons near and contiguous ; yet we neglect 
all these differences in our calm judgments concerning the 
characters of men. Besides, that we ourselves often change 
onr situation in this particular, we every day meet with per- 
sons, who are in a different situation from ourselves, and who 
coiFd never converse with us on any reasonable terms, were 
we to remjlin constantly in that situation and pomt of view, 
which IS peculiar to us. The intercourse of sentiments, 
therefore, in society and conversation, makes us foim some 
general inalterable standard, by which we may approve or 
disapprove of characters and manneis. And tho^ the heart 
does not always take part with those general notions, or re- 
gulate its love and hatred by them, yet are they sufficient for 
discourse, and serve aU our purposes m company, in the 
pulpit, on the theatie, and ui the schools. 

From these principles we may easily account for that merit, 
which is commonly ascribed to generosity ^ Jmmamty^ com- 
passion, gratitude, friendship, fidelity, zeal, disinterestedness, 
liberality, and all those other qualities, which form the cha- 
lacter of good and benevolent, A propensity to the tender 
passions makes a man agreeable and useful in all the parts 
of life ; and gives a just direction to all his other qualities, 
which otherwise may become prejudicial to society. Courage 
and ambition, when not regulated by benevolence, are fit 
only to make a tyrant and public robber. ^Tis the same case 
with judgment and capacity, and all the qualities of that 
kind. They are indifferent in themselves to the interests of 
society, and have a tendency to the good or lU of mankind, 
according as they are directed by these other passions. 

As love IS immediately agreeable to the person, who is ac- 
tuated by it, and hatred immediately disagreeable ; this may 
also be a considerable reason, why we praise all the passions 
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considerahle share of the latter. ’Tis certain we aie m- 
Of the finitely touch’d with a tender sentiment, as well as with a 
otlier . gi^eat one. The tears naturally start in our eyes at the con- 
Ind^Ls ception of it ; nor can we forbear giving a loose to the same 
tenderness towards the person who exerts it. All this seems 
to me a proof, that our approbation has, in those cases, an 
origin different from the prospect of utility and advantage, 
either to ourselves or others. To which we may add, that 
men natuially, without reflection, approve of that character, 
which is most like then* own. The man of a mild disposition 
and tender affections, in foimmg a notion of the most per- 
fect virtue, mixes in it more of benevolence and humanity, 
than the man of courage and enterprize, who naturally looks 
upon a certain elevation of mind as the most accomplish’d 
character. This must evidently proceed from an ^mTnedicite 
sympathy, which men have with characters similar to their 
own. They enter with more warmth into such sentiments, 
and feel more sensibly the pleasure, which arises from them. 

’Tis remarkable, that nothing touches a man of humanity 
more than any instance of extraordinary delicacy in love or 
friendship, where a person is attentive to the smallest con- 
ceins of his friend, and is wiUmg to sacrifice to them the 
most considerable interest of his own. Such deUcacies have 
little mfl-uence on society ; because they make us regard the 
greatest trifles : But they are the more engaging, the more 
minute the concern is, and are a proof of the highest merit 
in any one, who is capable of them. The passions are so 
contagious, that they pass with the greatest facility from one 
person to another, and produce correspondent movements in 
aU human breasts. Where friendship appears in very signal 
instances, my heart catches the same passion, and is warm’d 
by those warm sentiments, that display themselves before me. 
Such agreeable movements must give me an affection to every 
one that excites them. This is the case with every thing that 
IS agreeable in any person. The transition from pleasure to 
love IS easy : But the transition must here be still more easy ; 
since the agreeable sentiment, which is excited by sympathy, 
is love itself ; and there is nothing requir’d but to change the 
object. 

Hence the peculiar merit of benevolence in all its shapes 
and appearances. Hence even its weaknesses are virtuous 
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and amiable ; and a person, whose grief npoii the loss of a 
friend were excessive, won’d be esteemed upon that account. 
His tenderness bestows a merit, as it does a pleasure, on his 
melancholy. 

We aie not, however, to imagine, that all the angry pas- 
sions are vicious, tho’ they are disagreeable. There is a 
certain indulgence due to human natuie in this respect. 
Anger and hatred are passions inherent in our very fiame 
and constitution. The want of them, on some occasions, 
may even be a proof of weakness and imbecilhty. And 
where they appear only in a low degree, we not only excuse 
them because they are natural ; but even bestow our applauses 
on them, because they are inferior to what appears in the 
greatest pait of mankind. 

Where these angry passions rise up to cruelty, they form 
the most detested of all vices. All the pity and concern 
which we have for the miserable sufferers by this vice, turns 
against the person guilty of it, and produces a stronger 
hatred than we are sensible of on any other occasion. 

Even when the vice of inhumanity rises not to this ex- 
treme degree, onr sentiments concerning it are very much 
influenc’d by reflections on the harm that results from it. 
And we may obseiwe in general, that if we can find any 
quality in a person, which renders him incommodious to 
those, who live and converse with him, we always allow it to 
be a fault or blemish, without any farther examination. On 
the other hand, when we enumerate the good quahties of any 
person, we always mention those parts of his character, 
which render him a safe companion, an easy friend, a gentle 
master, an agreeable husband, or an indulgent father. We 
consider him with all his relations in society ; and love or 
hate him, according as he affects those, who have any im- 
mediate intercourse with him. And ’tis a most certain rule, 
that if there be no relation of life, in which I con’d not wish 
to stand to a particular person, his character must so far be 
allow’d to he peifect. If he be as little wanting to himself 
as to others, his character is entirely perfect. This is the 
ultimate test of merit and vmtue. 

Sect. IV . — Of natural alihties* 

No distinction is more usual in all systems of ethics, than 
that betwixt natural abihhes and moral virtues i where the 
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former are plac’d on the same footing with bodilj endowments, 
and are suppos’d to have no merit or moral worth annex’d to 
them. Whoever consideis the matter accurately, will find, 
that a dispute upon this head wouM be merely a dispute of 
words, and that tbo’ these qualities are not altogether of the 
same kind, yet they agree in the most material ciicnmstances. 
They are both of them equally mental qualities • And both 
of them equaUy produce pleasure ; and have of course an 
equal tendency to procure the love and esteem of mankind. 
There are few, who are not as jealous of their character, with 
regard to sense and knowledge, as to honour and courage; 
and much more than with regard to temperance and sobriety. 
Men are even afraid of passing for good-natur’d ; lest thai 
shou’d be taken for want of understanding . And often boast 
of more debanches than they have been really engag’d in, to 
give themselves airs of lire and spirit In short, the figure 
a man makes in the world, the reception he meets with in 
company, the esteem paid him by his acquaintance ; all these 
advantages depend almost as much upon his good sense and 
judgment, as upon any other part of his character. Let a man 
have the best intentions in the world, and he the faithest from 
all injustice and violence, ho wdl neyer be able to make him- 
self be much regarded, without a moderate share, at least, of 
parts and understanding. Since then natural abilities, tho’, 
perhaps, inferior, yet are on the same footing, both as to 
their causes and effects, with those qualities which we call 
moral vmtues, why shou’d we make any distinction betwixt 
them? 

Tho’ we refuse to natuial abilities the title of viitues, we 
must allow, that they procure the love and esteem of maii- 
kmd ; that they give a new lustre to the other virtues , and 
that a man possess’d of them is much moie intitled to our 
good-will and services, than one entirely void of them. It 
may, indeed, be pretended, that the sentiment of appiobatioii, 
which those qualities produce, besides its being infeno), is 
also somewhat different from that, which attends the other 
virtues. But this, in my opinion, is not a sufficient reason 
for excluding them from the catalogue of vu'tues. Each of 
the viitues, even benevolence, justice, gratitude, integrity, 
excites a different sentiment or feeling in the spectatoi. 
The characters of Gmar and Gato, as drawn by Sallust, are 
both of them virtuoiis, in the strictest sense of the word ; 
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but in a different way . Nor are the sentiments entirely the SECT 
same, which aiise from them. The one produces love ; the ^ . 

other esteem* The one is amiable, the other awful. We of natural 
con’d wish to meet with the one character in a friend, the 
other chaiacfcer we wou’d be ambitious of in ourselves. In 
like manner, the approbation, which attends natural abilities, 
may be somewhat different to the feeling from that, which 
arises fiom the other vu’tues, without making them entirely 
of a different species. And indeed we may observe, that the 
natural abilities, no more than the other virtues, produce not, 
all of them, the same kind of approbation. Good sense and 
genius beget esteem : Wifc and humour excite love.^ 

Those, who represent the distinction betwixt natural 
abilities and moral virtues as very material, may say, that 
the formei are entirely involuntary, and have therefore no 
merit attending them, as having no dependence on liberty 
and free-will. But to this I answer, first, that many of those 
qualities, which all morahsts, especially the antients, com- 
prehend under the title of moral virtues, are equally involun- 
tary and necessary, with the qualities of the judgment and 
imagination Of this nature are constancy, fortitude, mag- 
nanimity , and, in short, all the qualities which foim the 
great man. I might say the same, in some degree, of the 
others ; it being almost impossible for the mind to change 
its chaiacter in any considerable article, or cure itself of a 
passionate or splenetic temper, when they are natural to it. 

The greater degree there is of these blameable qualities, the 
more vicious they become, and yet they are the less voluntary. 

Secondly, I wou’d have any one give me a reason, why virtue 
and vice may not be involuntary, as well as beauty and 
deformity. These moral distinctions arise fiom the natural 
distinctions of pain and pleasure; and when we receive those 
feelings from the general consideration of any quality or cha- 
lacter, we denominate it vicious or virtuous. Now I believe 
no one wdl assert, that a quality can never produce pleasure 
or pain to the person who considers it, unless it be perfectly 


' Love and esteem are at the bottom 
the same passions, and arise from like 
causes The qualities, that produce 
both, are agreeable, and give pleasure 
But where this pleasure is seveie and 
eerious , or where its object is great, 
and makes a stiong impie&sion, oi 


-where it pioduces any degree of humi- 
lity and awe In all these cases, the 
passion, which arises fiom the pleasuie, 
IS more pioperly denominated esteem 
than love Benevolence attends both * 
But 18 connected with love in a more 
eminent degree 
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voluntary, in the person who possesses it. Thirdly^ As to 
free-will, we have shewn that it has no place with regard to 
the actions, no moie than the qualities of men. It is not a 
just consequence, that what is voluntary is free. Our actions 
are moie voluntary than our judgments; but we have not 
more liberty in the one than m the other. 

But tho’ this distinction betwixt voluntary and involuntary 
be not sufficient to justify the distinction betwixt natural 
abilities and moral virtues, yet the former distinction will 
afford us a plausible reason, why moralists^have mvented the 
latter. Men have observed, that tho’ natural abilities and 
moial qualities be in the main on the same footing, there is, 
however, this difference betwixt them, that the former are 
almost invariable by any art or industry ; while the latter, or 
at least, the actions, that proceed from them, may be chang’d 
by the motives of rewards and punishments, praise and 
blame. Hence legislators, and divines, and moralists, have 
prmcipally applied themselves to the regulatmg these volun- 
tary actions, and have endeavour’d to produce additional 
motives for bemg virtuous in that particular. They Imew, 
that to punish a man for folly, or exhort him to be prudent 
and sagacious, wou’d have but little effect ; tho’ the same 
punishments and exhortations, with regard to justice and in- 
justice, might have a considerable influence. But as men, 
in common life and conversation, do not carry those ends m 
view, but naturally praise or blame whatever pleases or 
displeases them, they do not seem much to regard this 
distinction, but consider prudence under the chaiacter of 
virtue as well as benevolence, and penetration as well as 
justice. Nay, we find, that all moralists, whose judgment is 
not perverted by a stiict adherence to a system, enter into 
the same way of thinkmg , and that the antient moralists in 
particular made no scruple of placing prudence at the head 
of the cardmal virtues. There is a sentiment of esteem and 
approbation, which may be excited, in some degree, by any 
faculty of the mind, in its perfect state and condition ; and 
to account for this sentiment is the business of Ph%losop7iers, 
It belongs to Grammamans to examine what qualities are 
entitled to the denomination of virtue 5 nor will they find, 
upon trial, that this is so easy a task, as at first sight they 
may be apt to imagine. 

The principal leason why natural abilities are esteem’d, is 
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because of their tendency to be useful to the person, -who is SECT 
possess’d of them ’Tjs impossible to execute any design ^ 

•with success, where it is not conducted with prudence and Of natnrdl 
discretion , nor will the goodness of our intentions alone 
suffice to proem e us a happy issue to our enterpnzes. Men 
aie superior to beasts principally by the superioiity of their 
reason; and they are the degiees of the same faculty, which 
set such an infinite difference betwixt one man and another. 

All the advantages of art are owing to human leason ; and 
•where fortune is not very capricious, the most considerable 
part of these advantages must fall to the shaie of the prudent 
and sagacious. 

When it IS ask’d, whether a quick or a slow appiehension 
be most valuable whether one, that at first view penetrates 
into a subject, hut can perform nothing upon study ; or a 
contrary character, which must work out every thing by dint 
of application ? whether a clear head, or a copious invention ? 
whether a profound genius, or a sure judgment? in short, 
what charactei, or peculiai undei standing, is more excellent 
than another ? ’Tis evident we can answer none of these 
questions, without considering which of those qualities capa- 
citates a man best for the world, and carries him farthest in 
any of his undertakings. 

There are many other qualities of the mind, whose merit 
IS deriv’d from the same origin. Industry ^ ^^ersevemnee^ 
patience, activity^ vigilance, application, constancy, with other 
virtues of that kind, which ’twill he easy to recollect, are 
esteem’d valuable upon no other account, than their advan- 
tage in the conduct of life. ^Tis the same case with temper- 
ance, frugality, oeconomy, resolution : As on the other hand, 
prodigality, litxiuy, imesolution, uncertainty, are vicious, 
merely because they draw rum upon us, and incapacitate us 
for business and action. 

As wisdom and good -sense are valued, because they are 
useful to the person possess’d of them , so wH and eloquence 
are valued, because they are immediately agr eeahle to others. 

On the other hand, good hiimoivi is lov’d and esteem’d, because 
it IS immediately agreeable to the peison himself ’Tis evident, 
that the conveisation of a man of wit is very satisfactory , 
as a chearfnl good-humour’d companion diffuses a joy over 
the whole company, from a sympathy with his gaiety. 

These qualities, therefore, being agreeable, they naturally 
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beget love and esteem, and answer to all tbe cliaracters of 
virtue. 

^Tis difficult to tell, on many occasions, wbat it is that 
renders one man’s conversation so agreeable and entertaining, 
and another’s so insipid and distasteful. As conversation is 
a transcript of the mind as well as books, the same qualities, 
which render the one valuable, must give us an esteem for 
the other. This we shall consider aftei wards. In the mean 
time it may be affirm’d in general, that all the merit a man 
may derive from his conversation (which, no doubt, may be 
very considerable) arises from nothing but the pleasure it 
conveys to those who are present. 

In this view, cleanhness is also to be regarded as a virtue ; 
since it naturally renders us agreeable to others, and is a very 
considerable source of love and affection. 'No one will deny, 
that a negligence in this particular is a fault, and as faults 
are nothing but smaller vices, and this fault c&n have no 
other origin than the uneasy sensation, which it excites in 
others, we may in this instance, seemingly so trivial, clearly 
discover the origin of the moral distinction of vice and vmtue 
in other instances. 

Besides all those qualities, which render a person lovely or 
valuable, there is also a certam jG-ne-sgm-guoi of agreeable 
and handsome, that concurs to the same effect. In this case, 
as well as in that of wit and eloquence, we must have re- 
course to a certam sense, which acts without reflection, aiid 
regards not the tendencies of qualities and characters. Some 
moralists account for all the sentiments of virtue by this 
sense. Theu’ hypothesis is very plausible. hTothmg but a 
particular enquhy can give the prefeience to any other hy- 
pothesis. When we find, that almost all the virtues have 
such particular tendencies , and also find, that these tenden- 
cies aie sufficient alone to give a strong sentiment of appro- 
bation : We cannot doubt, after this, that qualities aie 
approv’d of, in proportion to the advantage, which results 
from them. 

The decorum or ^ndecorum of a quality, with regard to the 
age, or character, or station, contributes also to its praise or 
blame. This decorum depends, in a great measure, upon 
experience. ’Tis usual to see men lose their levity, as they 
advance in years. Such a degree of gravity, therefore, and 
such years, are connected together in our thoughts. When 
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we observe tliem separated m any person’s character, this 
imposes a kind of violence on onr imagination, and is dis- 
agreeable. 

That faculty of the soul, which, of all others, is of the 
least consequence to the character, and has the least virtue 
or vice in its several degrees, at the same time that it admits 
of a gieat variety of degrees, is the memory. Unless it rise 
up to that stupendous height as to surprize us, or sink so 
low as, in some measuie, to afPect the judgment, we com- 
monly take no notice of its variations, nor ever mention them 
to the praise or 'dispraise of any person. ’Tis so far from 
being a virtue to have a good memory, that men generally 
adect to complain of a bad one , and eiideavouiing to persuade 
the world, that what they say is entirely of their own inven- 
tion, sacrifice it to the praise of genius and judgment. Yet 
to consider the matter abstractedly, '’twon^d be difficult to 
give a reason, why the faculty of recalling past ideas with 
truth and clearness, should not have as much merit in it, as 
the faculty of placing our present ideas in such an order, as 
to form true propositions and opinions. The reason of the 
difference certainly mnst be, that the memory is exeited 
without any sensation of pleasure or pain; and in all its 
middling degrees selves almost equally well m business and 
affairs. But the least variations in the judgment are 
sensibly felt in their consequences , while at the same time 
that faculty is never exerted in any eminent degree, with- 
out an extraordinary delight and satisfaction. The sympathy 
with this utility and pleasure bestows a merit on the under- 
standing ; and the absence of it makes us consider the memory 
as a faculty very indifferent to blame or praise. 

Before I leave this subject of natmal abihties^ I must 
obseive, that, perhaps, one source of the esteem and affection, 
which attends them, is deriv’d from the ^mjoortance and 
weighty which they bestow on the person possess’d of them. 
He becomes of greater consequence in life. His resolutions 
and actions affect a greater number of his fellow- cieatnres. 
Both his friendship and enmity are of moment. And ’tis 
easy to observe, that whoever is elevated, after this mannei, 
above the rest of mankind, must excite in us the sentiments 
of esteem and approbation. Whatever is important engages 
our attention, fixes our thought, and is contemplated with 
satisfaction. The histones of kingdoms are more interesting 
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than domestic stories : The histories of great empires more 
than those of small cities and principalities * And the his- 
tones of wars and revolutions more than those of peace and 
order. We sympathize with the persons that suffer, in all 
the various sentiments which belong to their fortunes. The 
mind IS occupied by the multitude of the objects, and by the 
strong passions, that display themselves. And this occupa- 
tion or agitation of the mind is commonly agreeable and 
amusing. The same theory accounts for the esteem and 
regard we pay to men of extraordinary parts and abilities. 
The good and ill of multitudes are connected with their 
actions. Whatever they undertake is important, and chal- 
lenges our attention, hTothing is to be ovei -looked and 
despised, that regards them. And whepe any person can 
excite these sentiments, he soon acquires our esteem ; unless 
other circumstances of his character render him odious and 
disagreeable • 


Sect. Y . — Some farther rejlectiojis concerning the nakiral 
virtues. 

It has been observ’d, m treating of the passions, that pride 
and humility, love and hatred, are excited by any advantages 
or disadvantages of the mind, body, or fortune ; and that these 
advantages or disadvantages have that effect by producing a 
separate impression of pam or pleasure. The pam or pleasure, 
which arises from the geneial survey or view of any action 
or quality of the mind, constitutes its vice or virtue, and 
gives rise to our approbation or blame, which is nothing but 
a fainter and more imperceptible love or hatred. We have 
assign’d four different sources of this pam and pleasure , 
and in older to justify more fully that hypothesis, it may 
here be proper to obseive, that the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of the body and of /m tune, produce a pain or pleasure 
from the very same principles. The tendency of any object 
to he useful to the person possess’d of it, or to others ; to 
convey pleasure to him or to others ; all these circumstances 
convey an immediate pleasure to the person, who considers 
the object, and command his love and appiobation. 

To begin with the advantages of the body we may observe 
a phenomenon, which might appear somewhat trivial and 
ludicrous, if any thing cou'd he trivial, which fortified a con- 



elusion of sncli importance, or ludicrous, wliicli was employ’d SECT, 
in a philosopliical reasoning. ^Tis a general remart, that . ^ ^ 

those we call good womenh men, who have either signaliz’d Some 
themselves by their amorous exploits, or whose make of body 
promises any extraordinary vigour of that kind, are well re- concerning 
ceived by the fair sex, and naturally engage the affections the natural 
even of those, whose virtue prevents any design of ever giving 
employment to those talents. Here ’tis evident, that the 
ability of such a person to give enjoyment, is the real source 
of that love and esteem he meets with among the females ; 
at the same time that the women, who love and esteem him, 
have no prospect of receiving that enjoyment themselves, and 
can only be affected by means of their sympathy with one, 
that has a commerce of love with him. This instance is 
smgnlar, and merits our attention. 

Another source of the pleasure we receive from considering 
bodily advantages, is their utility to the person himself, who 
is possess’d of them. ’Tis certain, that a considerable pait 
of the beauty of men, as well as of other animals, consists lu 
such a conformation of members, as we find by expeiience to 
be attended with strength and agility, and to capacitate the 
creature for any action or exercise Broad shoulders, a lank 
belly, firm joints, taper legs 5 all these aie beautiful in our 
species, because they are signs of force and vigour, which 
being advantages we naturally sympathize with, they convey 
to the beholder a share of that satisfaction they pioduce m 
the possessor. 

So far as to the utiUiy., which may attend any quality of the 
body. As to the immediate ^pleasure, ’tis certain, that an air 
of health, as well as of strength and agility, makes a consi- 
derable part of beauty ; and that a sickly air in another is 
always disagreeable, upon account of that idea of pain and 
uneasiness, which it conveys to us. On the other hand, we 
are pleas’d with the legularity of our own features, tho’ it be 
neither useful to ourselves nor others , and ’tis necessary for 
us, in some measure, to set ourselves at a distance, to make 
it convey tons any satisfaction. We commonly consider our- 
selves as we appear in the eyes of others, and sympathize 
with the advantageous sentiments they entertain with regard 
to us. 

How far the advantages of fortune produce esteem and 
approbation from the same principles, we may satisfy our- 
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selves by reflecting on our precedent reasoning on that 
subject. We have observ’d, that our approbation of those, 
who are possess’d of the advantages of fortune, may be 
ascrib’d to three diffeient causes First, To that immediate 
pleasure, which a rich man gives us, by the view of the 
beautiful cloaths, equipage, gardens, or houses, which he 
possesses. Secondly, To the advantage, ivhich we hope to 
reap from him by his generosity and hberality. Thirdly, To 
the pleasure and advantage, which he himself reaps from his 
possessions, and which produce an agreeable sympathy in us. 
Whether we ascribe our esteem of the ricfi and great to one 
or all of these causes, we may clearly see the traces of those 
principles, which give rise to the sense of vice and virtue. I 
believe most people, at first sight, will he.inclin’d to ascribe 
our esteem of the rich to self-interest, and the prospect of 
advantage. But as ’tis certain, that our esteem or deference 
extends beyond any prospect of advantage to outselves, ’tis 
evident, that that sentiment must proceed from a sympathy 
with those, who are dependent on the person we esteem and 
respect, and who have an immediate connexion with him. 
We consider him as a peison capable of contributing to the 
happiness or enjoyment of his fellow- creatures, whose senti- 
ments, with regard to him, we naturally embrace. And this 
consideration will serve to justify my hypothesis in preferring 
the third principle to the other two, and ascribing our esteem 
of the iich to a sympathy with the pleasure and advantage, 
which they themselves receive from their possessions. For 
as even the other two principles cannot opeiate to a due ex- 
tent, or account for all the phenomena, without having re- 
course to a sympathy of one kmd or other , ’tis much more 
natural to chuse that sympathy, which is immediate and 
diiect, than that which is i emote and indirect To which we 
may add, that where the riches or power are very great, and 
render the person considerable and important in the world, 
the esteem attending them, may, in part, be ascrib’d to 
another source, distinct from these three, viz. their interesting 
the mind by a prospect of the multitude, and importance of 
their consequences : Tho’, in order to account for the opera- 
tion of this principle, we must also have recourse to symjpathy; 
as we have observ’d in the preceding section. 

It may not be amiss, on this occasion, to remark the flex- 
ibility of our sentiments, and the several changes they so 
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readily receive from the objects, with whicli the} are con- SECT 
join’d. All the sentiments of approbation, which attend any ^ . 

paiticnlar species of objects, have a great resemblance to gome 
each other, tho’ deriv’d from different sources ; and, on the 
other hand, those sentiments, when directed to different conceimag 
objects, are different to the feeling, tho’ deriv’d from the 
same source. Thus the beauty of all visible objects causes 
a pleasuie x>i"ctty much the same, tho’ it be sometimes de- 
riv’d from the mere sjpecies and appearance of the objects ; 
sometimes from sympathy, and an idea of their utility. In 
like manner, whenever we survey the actions and charaeteis 
of men, without any j)articular interest in them, the pleasure, 
or pam, which arises from the survey (with some miuute 
differenc'^es) is, in -the mam, of the same kind, the’ perhaps 
there be a great diversity in the causes, fi’om which it is de- 
3 iv’d On the other hand, a convenient house, and a virtuous 
character,* cause not the same feeling of approbation ; even 
tho’ the source of our approbation be the same, and flow from 
sym]iathy and an idea of their utility. There is something 
very inexplicable in this vaiiation of our feelings ; but ’tis 
what we have experience of with regaid to all our passions 
and sentiments. 


Sect. YL — Conclusion of this hooh. 

Thus upon the whole I am hopeful, that nothing is want- 
ing to an accurate proof of this system of ethics. We are 
certain, that sympathy is a very powerful principle inhuman 
nature We are also certain, that it has a great influence on 
our sense of beauty, when we regard external objects, as well 
as when we judge of morals. We find, that it has force 
sufficient to give us the strongest sentiments of apj^ro- 
bation, when it operates alone, without the concurience 
of any other principle , as in the cases of justice, allegiance, 
chastity, and good-manners. We may observe, that all the 
circumstances requisite for its operation are found m most 
of the virtues , which have, for the most part, a tendency to 
the good of society, oi to that of the person possess’d of 
them. If we compare all these cncumstanees, we shall not 
doubt, that sympathy is the chief source of moral distinc- 
tions 5 especially when we reflect, that no objection can be 
rais’d against this hypothesis in one case, which will not 
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extend to all cases. Justice is certainly approv’d of for no 
otlier reason, than because it has a tendency to the public 
good : And the public good is indifferent to us, except so fai 
as sympathy interests us in it. We may presume the like 
with 1 egard to all the other virtues, which have a like ten- 
dency to the public good. They must derive all their merit 
from our sympathy with those, who reap any advantage from 
them: As the vutues, which have a tendency to the good of 
the person possess’d of them, deiive their merit from our 
symptathj with him. 

Most peo^^le will leadily allow, that the useful qualities of 
the mind aie virtuous, because of their utility. This way of 
thinking is so natural, and occurs on so many occasions, 
that few will make any scruple of admitting it NTow this 
heing once admitted, the force of sympathy must necessaiily 
he acknowledg’d. Virtue is consider’d as means to an end. 
Means to an end are only valued so far as the end is valued. 
But the happiness of sti angers affects us by sympathy alone. 
To that principle, therefore, we are to ascribe the sentiment 
of approbation, which aiises from the survey of all those 
virtues, that are useful to society, or to the person possess’d 
of them. These form the most considerable part of mo- 
rality. 

Were it proper in such a subject to bribe the reader’s as- 
sent, or employ any thing but solid aigument, we are here 
abundantly sup|>lied with topics to engage the affections 
All levels of viiTue (and such we all are in speculation, how- 
ever we may degenerate in practice) must cei'tamly be 
pleas’d to see moral distinctions deriv’d from so noble a 
source, which gives us a just notion both of the generosity 
and cajpacity of human nature. It requires but very httle 
knowledge of human affairs to perceive, that a sense of 
morals is a principle inherent in the soul, and one of the 
most powerful that enters into the composition. But this 
sense must certainly acquire new force, when reflecting on 
itself, it approves of those principles, from whence it is 
deriv’d, and finds nothing but what is great and good in its 
rise and origin. Those who resolve the sense of morals into 
original instincts of the human mind, may defend the cause 
of virtue with sufficient authority , but want the advantage, 
which those possess, who account for that sense by an ex- 
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tensive sympathy mth manlcind. According to their system, 
not only vrrtue must be approv’d of, but also the sense of 
virtue: And not only that sense, but also the pimciples, 
from whence it is deriv’d. So that nothmg is presented 
on any side, but what is laudable and good. 

This observation may be extended to justice, and the other 
virtues of that kind. Tho’ justice be artificial, the sense of its 
morality is natural, ’Tis the combination of men, in a sys^ 
tern of conduct, which renders any act of justice beneficial to 
society. But when once it has that tendency, we naturally 
approve of it ; and if we did not so, ’tis impossible any com- 
bination or convention con’d ever produce that sentiment. 

Most of the inventions of men are subject to change. They 
depend upon humour and caprice. They have a vogue for a 
time, and then sink into oblivion. It may, perhaps, be ap- 
prehended, that if justice were allow’d to be a human inven- 
tion, it must be plac’d on the same footing. But the cases 
are widely diherent. The interest, on which justice is 
founded, is the greatest imaginable, and extends to all times 
and places It cannot possibly be serv’d by any other in- 
vention. It IS obvious, and discovers itself on the very first 
formation of society. All these causes render the rules of 
justice stedfast and immutable ; at least, as immntabie as 
human natuie. And if they were founded on miginal in- 
stincts, con’d they have any greater atabihty? 

The same system may help us to form a just notion of the 
happiness, as well as of the cUgmty of virtue, and may interest 
eveiy pimoiple of onr natm^e in the embracmg and cherishing 
that noble quality. Who indeed does not feel an accessmu of 
alacrity in his pursuits of knowledge and ability of every 
kind, when he considers, that besides the ad.vantage, whioh 
immediately result from these acquisitions, they also give 
him a new lustre in the eye? of mankind, and are universally 
attended with esteem and approbation ? And who can think 
any advantages of foitnne a sufficient compensation for the 
least breach of the social virtues, when he consideis, that not 
only his character with regard to others, but also his peace 
and inward satisfaction entnely depend upon his strict ob- 
servance of them ; and that a mind will never be able to 
bear its own survey, that has been wanting in its part to 
mankind and society P But I foibear insisting on this sub- 
ject. Such reflections require a work a-part, very different 
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fiom the genius of the present. The anatomist ought never 
to emulate the painter ; nor m his accurate dissections and 
portraitnies of the smaller parts of the human body, pre- 
tend to give his figures any graceful and engaging attitude 
or expression. There is even something hideous, or at least 
minute in the views of things, which he presents ; and ^tis 
necessary the objects should be set more at a distance, and 
be more cover’d up fiom sight, to make them engaging to 
the eye and imagination. An anatomist, however, is ad- 
mii ably fitted to give advice to a painter ; and ’tis even im- 
practicable to excel in the latter art, without the assistance 
of the former. We must have an exact knowledge of the 
parts, their situation and connexion, before we can design 
with any elegance or correctness. And thus.the most abstract 
speculations concerning human nature, however cold and 
nnentertaining, become subservient to Radical morality \ 
and may render this latter science more correct m its pre- 
cepts, and more persuasive in its exhortations. 
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PAMPHILTJS TO HEPMIPPtlS. 

It lias been remarked, my Hermippns, that, though the 
ancient philosophers conveyed most of their instruction in 
the form of dialogue, this method of composition has been 
little practised in later ages, and has seldom succeeded in the 
hands of those, who have attempted it. Accurate and regular 
argument, indeed, such as is now expected of philosophical 
enquirers, naturally throws a man mto the methodical and 
didactic manner ; where he can immediately, without pre- 
paration, explain the point, at which he aims ; and thence 
proceed, without interruption, to deduce the proofs, on which 
it is established. To deliver a System in conversation scarcely 
appears natural ; and while the dialogue-writer desires, by 
departing from the direct style of composition, to give a 
freer air to his performance, and avoid the appearance of 
Author and Reader^ he is apt to run into a worse incon- 
venience, and convey the image of Pedagogue and Vujpil. Or 
if he carries on the dispute in the natural spirit of good 
company, by throwing in a variety of topics, and preserving 
a proper balance among the speakers ; he often loses so much 
time in preparations and transitions, that the reader wi]] 
scarcely think himself compensated, by all the graces of 
dialogue, for the order, brevity, and precision, which are 
sacrificed to them. 

There are some subjects, however, to which dialogue- 
writing is peculiarly adapted, and where it is still preferable 
to the direct and simple method of composition. 
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Any point of doctrine, wHch is so ohvious^ tliat it scarcely 
admits of dispute, but at the same time so important^ that 
it cannot he too often inculcated, seems to require some such 
method of handlmg* it ; where the novelty of the manner 
may compensate the triteness of the subject, where the 
vivacity of conversation may enforce the precept, and where 
the variety of lights, presented by various personages and 
characters, may appear neither tedious nor redundant. 

Any question of philosophy, on the other hand, which is 
so obscure and uncertain, that human reason can reach no 
fixed deteimination with regard to it , if it should be treated 
at all ; seems to lead us naturally into the style of dialogue 
and conversation. Reasonable men may be allowed to differ, 
where no one can reasonably be positive : Opposite senti- 
ments, even without any decision, afford an agreeable 
amusement ; and if the subject be curious and interesting, 
the book carries us, in a manner, into company ; land unites 
the two greatest and purest pleasures of human life, study 
and society. 

Happily, these circumstances are all to be found in the 
subject of KATUEAL EELioiON. What truth so obvious, so 
certain, as the BEiiirG- of a God, which the most ignoiant ages 
have acknowledged, for which the most refined geniuses have 
ambitiously striven to produce new proofs and arguments ? 
What truth so important as this, which is the giound of 
all our hopes, the suiest foundation of morality, the firmest 
shpport of society, and the only principle, which ought never 
to he a moment absent from our thoughts and meditations ? 
But in treating of this obvious and important ti uth ; what 
obscure questions occur, concerning the eatuee of that 
divine being ; his attributes, his decrees, his plan of pro- 
vidence? These have been always subjected to the disputa- 
tions of men; Concerning these, human reason has not 
reached any certain determination : But these are topics so 
interesting, that we cannot restrain our restless enquiry with 
regard to them ; though nothing but doubt, uncertainty and 
contradiction, have, as yet, been the result of our most 
accurate researches. 

This I had lately occasion to observe, while I passed, as 
usual, part of the summer season with Cleaethes, and was 
present at those conversations of his with Philo and Demea, 
of which T gave you lately some imperfect account. Your 
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curiosity^ you then told me, was so excited, that I must of 
necessity enter into a more exact detail of their reasonings, 
and display those various systems, which they advanced with 
regard to so delicate a subject as that of Natural Religion. 
The remarkable contrast in their characters still farther 
raised your expectations ; while you opposed the accurate 
philosophical turn of Cleanthbs to the careless scepticism 
of Philo, or compared either of their dispositions with the 
iigid inflexible orthodoxy of Demea. My youth rendered me 
a mere auditor of their disputes ; and that curiosity, natural 
to the early season of life, has so deeply imprinted in my 
memory the whole chain and connection of their argu- 
ments, that, I hope, I shall not omit or confound any con- 
siderahle part of them in the recital. 
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After I joined tlie company, whom I found sitting in 
Cdeanthes’s library, Demba paid Cleanthes some com- 
pliments, on the great care, which he took of my education, 
and on his unwearied perseverance and constancy in all his 
friendships. The father of Pamphilus,, said he, was your 
intimate friend • The son is your pupil, and may indeed be 
regarded as your adopted son ; were we to judge by the pains 
which you bestow in conyeying to him every useful branch 
of hteratiire and science. You are no more wanting, I am 
persuaded, in prudence than in industry. I shall,' therefore, 
communicate to you a maxim, which I have observed with 
legard to my own children, that I may learn how far it agrees 
with }Our practice. The method I follow in their education 
is founded on the saying of an ancient, ^ That students of phi- 
losophy ought first to learn Logics, then Ethics, next Physics, 
last of all, the Nature of the Grods.^ ^ This science of Natural 
Theology, according to him, being the most profound and 
abstruse of any, required the maturest judgment m its stu- 
dents , and none bnt a mind, enriched with all the other 
sciences, can safely be entrusted with it. 

Are you so late, says Philo, m teaching your children the 
principles of religion ? Is there no danger of their neglecting 
or rejecting altogether those opinions, of which they have 
heard so little, duiing the whole course of their education ? 
It IS only as a science, replied Demea, subjected to human 
reasoning and disputation, that I postpone . the study of 
Natural Theology* To season their minds with early piety 
is my chief care ; and by continual precept and instruction, 
and I hope too, by example, I imprint deeply on their tender 
minds an habitual reverence for all the principles of religion. 
While they pass through every other science, I still remark 
the uncertainty of each part, the eternal disputations of 

* Chrysippus apud Plut de repug Stoicorum, 
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men, tlie obscurity of all pliilosopliy, and the strange, 
iidiculous conclusions, which some of the greatest geniuses 
hare derived from the principles of mere human reason. 
Having thus tamed their mind to a proper submission and 
self-di£B.dence, I have no longer any scruple of opening to 
them the greatest mysteries of religion, nor apprehend any 
danger from that assuming arrogance of philosophy, which 
may lead them to reject the most established doctrines and 
opinions. 

Tour precaution, says Philo, of seasoning your children's 
minds with early piety, is ceidiainly very reasonable ; and no 
more than is requisite, in this profane and irreligious age. 
But what I chiefly admire in your plan of education, is your 
method of drawing advantage from the very principles of 
philosophy and learning, which, by inspiring pride and self- 
sufficiency, ^have commonly, in all ages, been found so de- 
structive to the principles of religion. The vulgar, indeed, 
we may remark, who are unacquainted with science and pro- 
found enquiry, observing the endless disputes of the learned, 
have commonly a thorough contempt for Philosophy ; and 
rivet themselves the faster, by that means, m the great 
points of Theology, which have been taught them. Those, 
who enter a little mto study and enquiry, finding many ap- 
pearances of evidence in doctrines the newest and most 
extraordinary, think nothing too difficult for human reason ; 
and presumptuously breaking through all fences, profane the 
inmost sanctuaries of the temple. But Cleahthes will, I 
hope, agree with me, that, after we have abandoned ignorance, 
the surest remedy, there is still one expedient left to prevent 
this profane liberty. Let Demeans principles be improved 
and cultivated : Let us become thoroughly sensible of the 
weakness, blindness, and narrow limits of human reason ; 
Let us duly consider its uncertainty and endless contrarieties, 
even in subjects of common life and practice • Let the errors 
and deceits of our very senses be set before us ; the insuper- 
able difficulties, which attend first principles in all systems , 
the contradictions, which adhere to the very ideas of matter, 
cause and effect, extension, space, time, motion; and in a 
word, quantity of aU kinds, the object of the only science, 
that can fairly pretend to any certainty or evidence. When 
these topics are displayed in their full light, as they are by 
some philosophers and almost all divines ; who can return 
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sucli confidence in tins frail faculty of reason as to pay any 
reg^aid to its determinations in points so sublime^ so abstruse, 
so remote from common life and experience? When the 
coheience of the parts of a stone, or even that composition 
of parts, which renders it extended; when these familiar 
objects, I say, are so inexplicable, and contain circumstances 
so repugnant and contradictory; with what assurance can 
we decide concerning the oiigin of worlds, or trace their 
histoiy fioin eternity to eternity ? 

While Philo pronounced these worcls,^ I could observe a 
smile in the countenance both of Demea and Oleanthes. 
That of Demea seemed to imply an unreseived satisfaction 
111 the doctrines delivered : But in Cleanthes’s features, I 
could distinguish an air of finesse; as if “he peiceived some 
lailleiy or artificial malice in the reasonings of Philo. 

You propose then, Philo, said Cleahthes, to erect reli- 
gious faith on philosophical scepticism ; and you*thnik, that 
if ceitainty or evidence he expelled from every other subject 
of enquiry, it will all retire to these theological doctrines, 
and there acquire a superior foice and authority. Whether 
your scepticism he as absolute and sincere as you pretend, 
we shall learn by and by, when the company breaks up • We 
shall then see, whether you go out at the door or the window ; 
and whether you really doubt, if your body has gravity, or 
can be injured by its fall ; according to popular opinion, de- 
rived from our fallacious senses and more fallacious experi- 
ence. And this consideration, Demea, may, I thmk, fairly 
serve to abate our ill-will to this humourous sect of the 
sceptics. If they be thoroughly in earnest, they will not long 
trouble the world with their doubts, cavils, and disputes : If 
they be only in jest, they are, perhaps, bad ralliers, but can 
never be very dangerous, either to the state, to philosophy, 
or to religion. 

In reahty, Philo, continued he, it seems certain, that 
though a man, m a flush of humour, after mtense reflection 
on the many contradictions and impel fections of human 
reason, may entirely renounce all belief and opmion ; it is 
impossible for him to pei severe in this total scepticism, or 
make it appear in his conduct for a few hours. External 
objects press m upon him : Passions solicit him • His philo- 
sophical melancholy dissipates , and even the utmost violence 
upon his own temper will not be able, during any time, to 
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preserve tlie poor appearance of scepticism. And for what 
reason impose on himself such a violence? This is a point, 
in which it will be impossible for him ever to satisfy himself, 
consistently with his sceptical principles ; So that upon the 
whole nothing could be more ridiculous than the principles 
of the ancient PTERHOiv'iAifS ; if m reality they endeavoured, 
as IS pretended, to extend throughout, the same scepticism, 
which they had learned from the declamations of their 
schools, and which they ought to have confined to them 
In this view, there appears a great resemblance between 
the sects of the Sfoios and Pyuehonians, though perpetual 
antagonists : and both of them seem founded on this eiro- 
neous maxim, That what a man can perform sometimes, and 
in some dispositions, he can perform always, and in every 
disposition. When the mind, by Stoical reflections, is ele- 
vated into a subhme enthusiasm of virtue, and strongly sinit 
with any species of honour or public good, the utmost bodily 
pain and sufferance will not prevail over such a high sense of 
duty ; and ^tis possible, perhaps, by its means, even to smile 
and exult in the midst of tortures. If this sometimes may 
be the case m fact and reality, much more may a philosopher, 
in Ins school, or even in his closet, work himself up to such 
an enthusiasm, and suppoit in imagination the acutest pain 
01 most calamitous event, which he can possibly conceive. 
But how shall he support this enthusiasm itself ? The bent 
of his mind relaxes, and cannot be recalled at pleasure ; Avoca- 
tions lead him astray : Misfortunes attack him unawares : 
and the philosopher sinks by degrees into the plebeian, 

I allow of your comparison between the Stoios and Scep- 
tics, replied Philo But you may observe, at the same time, 
that though the mind cannot, m Stoicism, support the highest 
flights of philosophy, yet even when it sinks lower, it still 
1 etains somewhat of its former disposition ; and the effects of 
the Stoic’s reasoning will appear in his conduct in common 
life, and through the whole tenor of his actions The ancient 
schools, particularly that of Zeisto, produced examples of 
vntue and constancy which seem astonishing to present 
times. 

Vain Wisdom aU and false Philosophy 
Vet with a pleasing sorcery could charm. 

Fain, for a while, or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious Hope, or arm the ohduTcite breast 
With stubborn Patience as with triple steel 
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In like manner, if a man lias accustomed himself to sceptical 
considerations on the uncertainty and narrow limits of reason, 
lie will not entirely forget them when he turns his reflection 
on other subjects ; hut in all his philosophical principles and 
leasoning*, I dare not say, m his common condnct, he will be 
found different from those, who either never formed any 
opinions 111 the case, or have entertained sentiments moie 
favoniable to human reason. 

To whatever length any one may push his speculative 
principles of scepticism, he must act, I own, and live, and 
converse like other men ; and for tins conduct he is not 
obliged to give any other reason, than the absolute necessity 
he lies under of so doing. If he ever cairies his speculations 
farther than tins necessity constrains him,- and philosophises, 
eithei on natural or moral subjects, he is allured by a certain 
pleasure and satisfaction, which he finds in employing him- 
self after that manner. He considers besides, that every one, 
even in common life, is constrained to have more or less of 
this philosophy; that from our earliest infancy we make 
continual advances in forming more general principles of 
conduct and reasoning; that the larger experience we 
acqune, and the stronger reason, we are endued with, we 
always render onr principles the more general and compre- 
hensive ; and that what we call pMlo$o;phy is nothing but a 
more regular and methodical operation of the same kind. 
To philosophise on such subjects is nothing essentially dif- 
ferent from reasoning on common hfe; and we may only 
expect greater stability, if not greater truth, from our philo- 
sophy, on account of its exacter and more sciupulous method 
of proceedmg. 

But when we look beyond human affairs and the properties 
of the siuTOundmg bodies : When we cairy our speculations 
into the two eternities, before and after the present state of 
things ; into the creation and formation of the universe , the 
existence and properties of spirits ; the powers and opera- 
tions of one universal spirit, existing without beginning and 
^ without end; omnipotent, omniscient, immutable, infinite, 
and incomprehensible; We must be far removed from the 
smallest tendency to scepticism not to be aiDprehensive, 
that we have here got quite beyond the reach of our facul- 
ties. So long as we confine our speculations to trade, or 
morals, or politics^ or criticism, we make appeals, every 
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moment, to common sense and experience, which strengihen 
our philosophical conclusions, and remove (at least, in part) 
the suspicion, which we so justly entertain with regard to 
every reasoning, that is very suhtile and refined. But m 
theological reasonings, we have not this advantage ; while at 
the same time we are employed upon objects, which, we must 
be sensible, are too large for our grasp, and of all others, 
require most to be familiarised to our apprehension. We 
are like foreigners in a strange country, to whom every 
thing must seem suspicious, and who are in danger every 
moment of transgressing against the laws and customs of 
the people, with whom they hve and converse. We know 
not how far we ought to trust our vulgar methods of reason- 
ing in Such a suhj,ect ; since, even in common life and in that 
province, which is peculiarly appropriated to them, we cannot 
account for them, and are entirely guided by a kmd of instinct 
or necessity in employing them. 

All sceptics pretend, that, if reason be considered in an 
abstract view, it furnishes invincible arguments against 
itself, and that we could never retain any conviction or 
assurance, on any subject, were not the sceptical reasonings 
so refined and subtile^ that they are not able to counterpoise 
the more sohd and more natural arguments, derived from 
the senses and experience. But it is evident, whenever our 
arguments lose this advantage, and run wide of common life, 
that the most refined scepticism comes to be upon a footing 
"With them, and is able to oppose and counterbalance them. 
The one has no more weight than the other. The mind must 
remain in suspense between them; and it is that very sus- 
pense or balance, which is the triumph of scepticism. 

But I observe, says Cleafthes, with regard to you, Philo, 
and all speculative sceptics, that your doctrine and practice 
are as much at variance m the most abstruse points of theory 
as m the conduct of common life. Where -ever evidence dis- 
covers itself, you adhere to it, notwithstandmg your pre- 
tended scepticism ; and I can observe too some of your sect 
to be as decisive as those, who make greater professions of 
certainty and assurance. In reality, would not a man he 
ridiculous, who pretended to rej'ect Newton’s explication of 
the wonderful phenomenon of the rambow, because that ex-, 
plication gives a minute anatomy of the rays of light ; a 
subject, forsooth, too refined for human comprehension p 
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And what would you say to one, who haying nothing parti- 
cular to ob3ect to the arguments of Coperwicus and Galileo 
for the motion of the earth, should with-hold his assent, on 
that general principle, That these subjects were too magni- 
ficent and remote to be explained by the narrow and fallacious 
1 eason of mantind P 

There is indeed a kind of brutish and ignorant scepticism, 
as you well observed, which gives the vulgar a general pre- 
judice against what they do not easily understand, and makes 
them reject every principle, which requires elaborate reason- 
ing to prove and establish it This species of scepticism is 
fatal to Iniowledge, not to religion ; since we find, that those 
who make greatest piofession of it, give often their assent, 
not only to the great truths of Theism, and natural theology, 
but even to the most absurd tenets, which a traditional 
superstition has recommended to them. They firmly believe 
in witches ; though they will not believe nor attend to the 
most simple proposition of Euclid. But the refined and 
philosophical sceptics fall into an inconsistence of an oppo- 
site nature. They push their reseaiches into the most ab- 
struse comers of science ; and their assent attends them in 
every step, propoitioned to the evidence which they meet 
with. They are even obliged to acknowledge, that the most 
abstruse and remote objects are those, which are best explained 
by philosophy. Light is in reality anatomized • The true 
system of the heavenly bodies is discoveied and ascertained. 
But the nourishment of bodies by food is still an inexplicable 
mysteiy : The cohesion of the parts of matter is still incom- 
prehensible These sceptics, theiefore, are obliged, in every 
question, to consider each particular evidence apart, and pro- 
portion their asseut to the precise degree of evidence, which 
occurs. This is their practice in all natural, mathematical, 
moral, and political science. And why not the same, I ask, 
in the theological and religious ^ Why must conclusions of 
this nature be alone rejected on the general presumption of 
the insufficiency of human reason, without any particular 
discussion of the evidence P Is not such an unequal conduct 
a plam proof of prejudice and passion ^ 

Our senses, you say, are fallacious, our understanding 
erroneons, our ideas even of the most familiar objects, exten- 
sion, duration, motion, full of absurdities and contradictions. 
You defy me to solve the difficulties, or reconcile the repug- 
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nancies, wMch you discover in them. I have not capacity 
for so great an undertaking ; I have not leisure for it : I 
perceive it to be superfluous. Tour own conduct, in every 
cucumstance, refutes your principles ; and shows the firmest 
reliance on all the received maxims of science, morals, pru- 
dence, and behaviour. 

I shall never assent to so harsh an opinion as that of a 
celebrated writer,^ who says, that the sceptics are not a sect 
of philosophers : They are only a sect of liars. I may, how- 
ever, affirm, (I hoj)e without offence) that they are a sect of 
jesters or ralhers. But for my part, whenever I find myself 
disposed to mirth and amusement, I shall certainly chuse 
my entertainment of a less perplexing and abstruse nature. 
A comedy, a novel, or at most a history, seems a more 
natural recieation than such metaphysical subtilties and ab- 
stractions 

In vain would the sceptic make a distinction between 
science and common life, or between one science and another. 
The arguments, employed in all, if just, are of a similar 
nature, and contain the same force and evidence. Or if 
there be any difference among them, the advantage lies 
entirely on the side of theology and natural religion Many 
principles of mechanics are founded on very abstruse reason- 
ing; yet no man, who has any pretensions to science, even 
no speculative sceptic, pretends to entertam the least doubt 
with regard to them. The Copernioan system contains the 
most surprising paradox, and the most contrary to our na- 
tural conceptions, to appearances, and to our very senses : 
yet even monks and inquisitors are now constrained to with- 
draw their opposition to it. And shall Philo, a man of so 
liberal a genius, and extensive knowledge, entertam any 
general undistmguished scruples with regard to the rehgious 
hypothesis, which is founded on the simplest and most ob- 
vious arguments, and, unless it meets with artificial obstacles, 
has such easy access and admission into the mind of man? 

And here we may observe, continued he, turning himself 
towards Dbmea, a pretty curious circumstance m the history 
of the sciences After the union of philosophy with the 
popular religion, upon the first establishment of Christianity, 
nothmg was more usual, among all rehgious teachers, than 
declamations against reason, against the senses, against eveiy 

^ L’ait de penser 
c c 2 
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principle, denied merely from human research and enquiry. 
All the topics of the ancient Academics were adopted by the 
Eatheis; and thence propagated for several ages m every school 
and pulpit throughout Christendom. The Reformers embraced 
the same principles of reasoning, or rather declamation ; and 
all panegyrics on the excellency of faith were sure to be 
interlarded with some severe strokes of satire against natuial 
reason. A celebrated prelate too,^ of the Romish communion, 
a man of the most extensive learning, who wrote a demon- 
stration of Christianity, has also composed a treatise, which 
contains all the cavils of the boldest and most determined 
PYEUHOisriSM;. LooKn seems to hare been the first Christian, 
who ventured openly to assert, that fa%th was nothing but a 
species of reason^ that religion was only a branch of philo- 
sophy, and that a chain of arguments, similar to that which 
estabhshed any truth in morals, politics, or physics, was 
always employed in discovering all the principles oT theology, 
natural and revealed. The ill use, which Baylb and other 
libertines made of the philosophical scepticism of the fathers 
and fiist refoimers, still faither propagated the judicious 
sentiment of Mr Locke : and it is now, in a manner, avowed, 
by all pretenders to reasoning and philosophy, that Atheist 
and Sceptic are almost synonymous. And as it is certain, 
that no man is in earnest, when he professes the latter priiv 
ciple ; I would fain hope that there are as few, who seriously 
maintain the foimer. 

Don^t you lememher, said Philo, the excellent saying of 
Lord Bacojv on this head^ That a little philosophy, replied 
Clbanthes, makes a man an Atheist . a great deal converts 
him to religion. That is a very judicious remark too, said 
Philo. But what I have in my eye is another passage, 
where, having mentioned David’s fool, who said m his heart 
there is no God, this great philosopher observes, that the 
Atheists now a days have a double share of folly : for they 
are not contented to say in their hearts there is no God, but 
they also utter that impiety with then lips, and are thereby 
, guilty of multiphed indiscretion and imprudence. Such 
\ people, though they were ever so much in earnest, cannot, 
Imethinks, be very formidable. 

But though you should rank me in this class of fools, I 
cannot forbear communicating a remaik, that occurs to me, 

' IJIons Huet. 
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from the history of the religions and irreligious scepticism, 
with which you have entertained us. It appears to me, that 
there are strong symptoms of priestcraft in the whole pro- 
gress of this affair. During ignorant ages, such as those 
which followed the dissolution of the ancient schools, the 
priests perceived, that Atheism, Deism, or heresy of any 
kind, could only proceed from the presumptuous questioning 
of received opinions, and from a belief, that human reason 
was equal to everything. Education had then a mighty 
influence over the minds of men, and was almost equal m 
force to those suggestions of the senses and common under- 
standing, by which the most determined sceptic must allow 
himself to be governed. But at present, when the influence 
of education is much diminished, and men, from a more open 
commerce of the world, have learned to compare the popular 
principles of different nations and ages, our sagacious divines 
have changed their whole system of philosophy, and talk the 
language of Stoios, Platonists, and Peeipatetios, not that 
of Ptbehonians and Academics. If we distrust human 
reason, we have now no other principle to lead us into reli- 
gion. Thus, sceptics iu one age, dogmatists in another, 
whichever system best suits the purpose of these reverend 
gentlemen, in giving them an ascendant over mankind, they 
are sure to make it their favourite principle, and established 
tenet. 

It is very natural, said Cleanthes, for men to embrace 
those principles, by which they find they can best defend 
their doctrines , nor need we have any recourse to priestcraft 
to account for so reasonable an expedient. And surety 
nothmg can afford a stronger presumption, that any set of 
principles are true, and ought to be embiaced, than to 
observe, that they tend to the confirmation of true religion, 
and serve to confound the cavils of Atheists, Libertines, and 
Freethinkers of all denominations. 


PART II. 

I MUST own, Cleanthes, said Demea, that nothing can 
more surprise me, than the light, in which you have, all 
along, put this argument. By the whole tenor of your dis- 
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course, one would imagine that you were maintaining the 
Being of a God, against the cavils of Atheists and Infidels ; 
and were necessitated to become a champion for that funda- 
mental principle of all religion. But this, I hope, is not by 
any means a question among us. No man ; no man, at least, 
of common sense, I am persuaded, ever entertained a serious 
doubt with regard to a truth, so certain and self-evident. 
Tbe question is not eoncernmg the being, but the nature of 
Gob. This, I affiim, from the infirmities of human under- 
standing, to be altogether incomprehensible and unknown 
to us. The essence of that supreme mind, his attributes, 
the manner of his existence, the very nature of his duration ; 
these and every particular, which regards so divine a Being, 
are mysterious to men. Finite, weak, and blind creatures, 
we ought to humble ourselves m his august presence, and, 
conscious of our frailties, adore in silence his infinite perfec- 
tions, which eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. They are 
covered in a deep cloud from human curiosity : It is profane- 
ness to attempt penetratmg through these sacred obscurities : 
And next to the impiety of denying his existence, is the 
temerity of prying into his nature and essence, decrees and 
attributes. 

But lest you should think, that my piety has here got the 
better of my philosophy, I shall support my opinion, if it 
needs any support, hy a very great authority. I might cite 
all the divines almost, from the foundation of Christianity, 
who have ever treated of this or any other theological sub- 
ject : But I shall confine myself, at present, to one equally 
celebrated for piety and philosophy. It is Father Male- 
BRANGHE, who, I remember, thus expresses himself.' ^ One 
ought not so much (says he) to call God a spirit, in order to 
express positively what he is, as in order to signify that he 
IS not matter. He is a Being infinitely perfect : Of this we 
cannot doubt. But in the same manner as we ought not to 
imagine, even supposing him corporeal, that he is clothed 
with a human body, as the Anthropomorpeites asserted, 
under colour that that figure was the most perfect of any ; 
so neither ought we to imagine, that the Spirit of God has 
human ideas, or bears any resemblance to our spiiit; under 
colour that we know nothing more perfect than a human 
’ Recherche de U Verity, hv, 3, chap 9. 
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mind. We onglit ratLer to believe, that as he comprehends 

the perfections of matter without being material 

he comprehends also the perfections of created spmits, with- 
out being spirit, m the manner we conceive spirit : That his 
true name is, He that or, in other words. Being without 
restriction, Being, the Being infinite and universal.’ 

After so great an authority, Demea, replied Philo, as that 
which you have produced, and a thousand more, which yon 
might produce, it would appear ridiculous in me to add my 
sentiment, or express my approbation of your doctrine. But 
surely, where reasonable men treat these subjects, the ques- 
tion can never be concerning the Be%ngy but only the Nature < 
of the Deity. The former truth, as you well observe, is un- 
questionable and ,self-evident. ISTothing exists without a 
cause ; and the original cause of this universe (whatever it be) 
we call God ; and piously ascribe to him every species of per- 
fection. Whoever scruples this fundamental truth, deserves 
every punishment, which can be infiicted among philosophers, 
to wit, the greatest ridicule, contempt and disapprobation. 
But as all perfection is entirely relative, we ought never to 
imagine, that we comprehend the attributes of this divine 
Being, or to suppose, that his perfections have any analogy 
or likeness to the perfections of a human creature. Wisdom, 
Thought, Design, Knowledge ; these we justly ascribe to 
him , because these words are honourable among men, and 
we have no other language or other conceptions, by which 
we can express our adoration of him. But let us bewaie, 
lest we think, that our ideas any wise correspond to his per- 
fections, or that his attributes have any resemblance to these 
quahties among men. He is infinitely superior to our limited 
view and compiehension ; and is more the object of worship 
m the temple, than of disputation in the schools. 

In reahty, Cleahthes, continued he, there is no need of 
having recourse to that affected scepticism, so displeasing to 
you, in order to come at this determination. Our ideas reach 
no faither than our experience ; We have no experience of 
divine attributes and operations . I need not conclude my 
syllogism : You can draw the mference yourself. And it is 
a pleasure to me (and I hope to you too) that just reasoning 
and sound piety here concur in the same conclusion, and both 
of them establish the adorably mysterious and mcomprehen- 
sible nature of the Supreme Beuig, 
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Not to lose any time in circnmlocntions, said Cleanthes, 
addressing Limself to Demea, mucli less in replying to the 
pions declamations of Philo ; I shall briehy explain how I 
conceive this matter. Look round the world ; contemplate 
the whole and every part of it : Ton will find it to he nothing 
hnt one great machine, subdivided into an infinite number of 
lesser machines, which again admit of subdivisions, to a 
degree beyond what human senses and faculties can trace and 
explam. All these various machines, and even their most 
minute parts, are adjusted to each other with an accuracy, 
which ravishes into admiration all men, who have ever con- 
templated them. The curious adapting of means to ends, 
throughout all nature, resembles exactly, though it much 
exceeds, the productions of human contrivance 5 of human 
designs, thought, wisdom, and intelligence. Since therefore 
the effects resemble each other, we are led to infer, by all 
the rules of analogy, that the causes also resemble; and that 
the Author of Nature is somewhat similar to the mind of 
man; though possessed of much larger faculties, propor- 
tioned to the grandeur of the work, which he has executed. 
By this eLXgumeni a posterior iy and by this argument alone, 
do we prove at once the existence of a Deity, and his simi- 
larity to human mind and intelligence. 

I shall be so free, Cleanthes, said Demea, as to tell you, 
that fiom the beginning, I could not approve of your conclu- 
sion concerning the similarity of the Deity to men; still 
less can I approve of the mediums, by which you endeavour 
to establish it. What ! No demonstration of the Being of a 
God * No abstract arguments ^ No proofs a priori ^ Are 
these, which have hitherto been so much msisted on by phi- 
losophers, all fallacy, all sophism ? Can we reach no farther 
in this subject than expeiience and probability? I will not 
say, that this is betraying the cause of a Deity : But surely, 
by this affected candor, you give advantage to Atheists, 
which they never could obtain, by the mere dmt of argument 
and reasoning. 

"What I chiefiy scruple in this subject, said Philo, is not so 
much, that all religious arguments are by Clean the s reduced 
to experience, as that they appear not to be even the most 
certain and iiTefragable of that inferior kind. That a stone 
will fall, that fire will burn, that the earth has solidity, we 
have observed a thousand and a thousand times ; and when 
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any new instance of this nature is presented, we draw without 
hesitation the accustomed mference. The exact similarity of 
the cases gives us a perfect assurance of a similar event ; and 
a stronger evidence is never desired nor sought after. But 
where-ever you depart, in the least, from the similarity of 
the cases, you diminish proportionably the evidence ; and may 
at last bring it to a very weak analogy, which is confessedly 
liable to error and uncertamty. After having experienced the 
circulation of the blood in human creatures, we make no doubt 
that it takes place in Titius and Msevius : but from its circu- 
lation in frogs and fishes, it is only a presumption, though a 
strong one, from analogy, that it takes place in men and 
other animals. The analogical reasoning is much weaker, 
when \?e infer the circulation of the sap in vegetables from 
our experience, that the blood circulates in animals ; and 
those, who hastily followed that imperfect analogy, are found, 
by more accurate experiments, to have been mistaken. 

If we see a house, Cleakthes, we conclude, with the 
greatest certainty, that it had an architect or builder , because 
this IS precisely that species of effect, which we have expe- 
rienced to proceed from that species of cause, But smely 
you will not affirm, that the universe bears such a resemblance 
to a house, that we can with the same certainty infer a similar 
cause, or that the analogy is here entire and perfect. The 
dissimilitude is so striking, that the utmost you can here 
pretend to is a guess, a conjecture, a presumption concerning 
a similar cause ; and how that pretension will be received in 
the world, I leave you to consider. 

It would surely be very ill received, replied Cleanthes ; 
and I should be deservedly blamed and detested, did I allow, 
that the proofs of a Deity amounted to no more than a guess 
or conjecture. But is the whole adjustment of means to ends 
in a house and in the universe so slight a resemblance ? The 
oeconomy of final causes ? The order, proportion, and arrange- 
ment of every part ? Steps of a stair are plainly contrived, that 
human legs may use them in mounting, and this inference is 
certain and infallible. Human legs are also contrived for 
walking and mounting , and this infeience, I allow, is not 
altogether so certain, because of the dissimilarity which you 
remaik; but does it, therefore, deserve the name only of 
presumption or conjecture ? 

Good God ^ cried Demba, interrupting him, where are we? 
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Zealous defenders of religion allow, that the proofs of a Deity 
fall short of perfect evidence ! And yon, Philo, on whose 
assistance I depended, in proving the adorable mysteriousness 
of the Divine Nature, do you assent to ah these extravagant 
opinions of Cleahtebs ? Por what oiiier name can I give 
them? Or why spare my censure, when such principles aie 
. advanced, supported by such an authority, before so young a 
man as Pamphilus ? 

You seem not to apprehend, replied Philo, that I argue 
with Cleai^'THES m his own way ; and by showing him the 
dangerous consequences of his tenets, hope at last to reduce 
him to our opinion But what sticks most with you, I observe, 
is the representation which Cleaethes has made of the argu- 
ment a fosierw'h ; and finding, that that argument is likely 
to escape your hold and vanish into air, yon think it so dis- 
guised, that you can scarcely believe it to be set in its true 
light Now, however much I may dissent, in othe!* lespects, 
fioin the dangerous principles of Oleanthes, I must allow, 
that he has fairly represented that argument , and I shall 
endeavour so to state the matter to you, that you wiU. enter- 
tain no farther scruples with regard to it. 

Weie a man to abstract from every thing which he knows 
or has seen, he would be altogether incapable, merely from 
his own ideas, to determine what kind of scene the universe 
must be, or to give the preference to one state or situation 
of things above another. Per as nothing which he clearly 
conceives, could be esteemed impossible or implying a con- 
tradiction, every chimera of his fancy would be upon an equal 
footing ; nor could he assign any just reason, why he adheres 
to one idea or system, and i ejects the others, which are equally 
possible. 

Again; after he opens his eyes, and contemplates the world, 
as it really is, it would he impossible for him, at first, to 
assign the cause of any one event , much less, of the whole 
of things or of the universe. He might set his Pancy a 
1 ambling; and she might bring him m an infinite variety 
of reports and representations. These would all he possible; 
but bemg all equally possible, he would never, of himself, 
give a satisfactory account for his preferring one of them to 
the rest. Experience alone can point out to him the true 
cause of any phenomenon. 

Now, according to this method of reasoning, Demea, it 
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follows (and is, indeed, tacitly allowed by CLEAiiTTHES bimself ) 
that order, arrangement, or the adjustment of final causes is 
not, of itself, any proof of design ; but only so far as it has 
been experienced to proceed from that principle. For ought 
we can know a jprior^^ matter may contain the source or 
spring of order origmaEy, within itself, as well as mind does; 
and there is no more difficulty in conceiving, that the several 
elements, from an internal unknown cause, may faE into the 
most exquisite arrangement, than to conceive that their 
ideas, in the great, universal mind, from a like internal, 
unknown cause, fall into that arrangement. The equal pos- 
sibility of both these suppositions is allowed. But by expe- 
rience we find, (according to Cleanthes) that there is a 
difference between, them. Throw several pieces of steel toge- 
f ther, without shape or form ; they will never arrange them- 
selves so as to compose a watch ; Stone, and mortar, and 
wood, without an architect, never erect a house. But the 
ideas in a human mind, we see, by an unknown, inexplicable 
oeconomy, arrange themselves so as to form the plan of a 
watch or house. Experience, therefore, proves, that there is 
an original principle of order in mind, not m matter Fioin 
similar effects we infer similar causes. The adjustment of 
means to ends is alike in the universe, as in a machine of 
human contrivance. The causes,, therefore, must be re- 
sembling. 

I was from the beginning scandalised, I must own, with 
this resemblance, which is asserted, between the Deity and 
human creatures; and must conceive it to imply such a de- 
gradation of the Supreme Being as no sound Theist could 
endure. With your assistance, therefore, Demea, I shall 
endeavour to defend what you justly called the adorable 
mystenousness of the Divine Nature, and shall refute this 
reasoning of Olbaitthes, provided he allows, that I have 
made a fair lepresentation of it. 

When Cleanthes had assented, Philo, after a short pause, 
proceeded in the following manner. 

That all inferences, Clbanthes, concerning fact, are founded 
on experience, and that ah expeiimental reasonings are 
founded on the supposition, that similar causes prove similar 
effects, and similar effects similar causes ; I shall not, at pre- 
sent, much dispute with you. But observe, I entreat you, 
with what extreme caution all just reasoners proceed in the 
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transferring of experiments to similar cases. Unless tlie 
cases be exactly similar, they repose no perfect confidence in 
applying their past observation to any particular phenomenon. 
Every alteration of circumstances occasions a doubt concern- 
ing the event ; and it requires new experiments to prove 
certainly, that the new circumstances are of no moment or 
importance. A change m bult, situation, arrangement, age, 
disposition of the air, or surrounding bodies , any of these 
particulars may be attended with the most unexpected con- 
sequences : And unless the objects be quite familiar to us, it 
IS the highest temerity to expect with assurance, after any of 
these changes, an event similar to that which befoie fell 
under our observation. The slow and deliberate steps of 
philosophers, here, if any where, are distinguished iiom the 
piecipitate march of the vulgar, who, hurried on by the 
smallest simditudes, are incapable of all discernment oi con- 
sideration. 

But can you think, Cleakthes, that your usual phlegm 
and philosophy have been preserved in so wide a step as you 
have taken, when you compared to the univeise houses, ships, 
furniture, machines , and from their similarity m some cir- 
cumstances mferred a similarity in their causes^ Thought, 
design, intelligence, such as we discover in men and other 
animals, is no more than one of the springs and principles of 
the universe, as well as beat or cold, attraction or repulsion, 
and a hundred others, which fall under daily observation. It 
is an active cause, by which some particular parts of nature, 
we find, produce alteiations on other parts. But can a eon- 
I elusion, with an}’- propriety, be transferred from parts to the 
vhole? Does not the great disproportion bar all comparison 
and inference ? From observing the growth of a hair, can we 
learn any thing concermng the generation of a man? Would 
the manner of a leaf ^s blowing, even though perfectly known, 
afford us any instruction concerning the vegetation of a tree? 

But allowing that we were to take the operations of one 
part of nature upon another for the foundation of our judge- 
ment concerning the ongin of the whole (which never can be 
admitted) yet why select so minute, so weak, so bounded a 
principle as the reason and design of animals is fo-und to he 
upon this planet ? What peculiar privilege has this little 
agitation of the brain which we call thought^ that we must 
thus make it the model of the whole universe ? Our partiality 
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in our own favour does indeed present it on all occasions ; bnt 
sound philosopliy ought carefully to guard against so natural 
an illusion. 

So far from adnutting, continued Philo, that the opera- ' 
tions of* a part can afford us any just conclusion concerning 
the origin of the whole, I will not allow any one part to form 
a rule for another part, if the latter be very remote fiom the 
former. Is there any reasonable ground to conclude, that 
the inhabitants of other planets possess thought, intelligence, 
reason, or any thing similar to these faculties in men ? When 
hTature has so extremely diversified her manner of operation 
in this small globe ; can we imagine, that she incessantly 
copies herself throughout so immense a universe? And if 
thought, as we may well suppose, he confined merely to this 
narrow corner, and has even there so limited a sphere of 
action 3 with what propriety can we assign it for the original 
cause of ail things ? The narrow views of a peasant, who 
mates his domestic ceconomy the rule for the government of 
kingdoms, is in comparison a pardonable sophism. 

But were we ever so much assured, that a thought and 
leason, resembling the human, were to be found throughout 
the whole tmiverse, and were its activity elsewhere vastly 
greater and more commandmg than it appears in this globe; 
yet I cannot see, why the operations of a world, constituted, 
arranged, adjusted, can with any propriety be extended to a 
world, which is in its embryo-state, and is advancing towards 
that constitution and arrangement. By observation, we know 
somewhat of the ceconomy, action, and nourishment of a 
finished animal; but we must transfer with great caution 
that observation to the growth of a foetus in the womb, and 
still more, in the formation of an animalcule in the loins of 
its male parent. Nature, we find, even from our limited ex- 
perience, possesses an infinite number of springs and pim- 
ciples, which incessantly discover themselves on every change 
of her position and situation. And what new and unknown 
principles would actuate her in so new and unknown a situ- 
ation as that of the formation of a universe, we cannot, 
without the utmost temerity, pretend to determine. 

A very small part of this great system, durmg a very short 
time, is very imperfectly discovered to us : and do we then 
pronounce decisively concerning the origin of the whole ? 

Admiiahle conclusion » Stone, wood, brick, iron, brass. 
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liaYe not, at tliis time, in this minute globe of earth, an order 
or arrangement without human art and contrivance : there- 
fore the universe could not originally attain its order and 
arrangement, without something similar to human art. But 
is a part of nature a rule for another part very wide of the 
former ? Is it a rule for the whole ? Is a very small part a 
rule for the universe ? Is nature in one situation, a certain 
rule for nature m another situation, vastly different from the 
former ? 

And can you blame me, Cleakthes, if I here imitate the 
prudent reserve of Simoi^ides, who, according to the noted 
story, being asked by Hieuo, What God was ? desired a day 
to think of it, and then two days more; and after that 
manner continually prolonged the term, without ever 
hi inging in his definition or description ? Could yon even 
blame me, if I had answered at first that I did not Icnow, and 
was sensible that this subject lay vastly beyond the reach of 
my faculties ? You might cry out sceptic and rallier as much 
as you pleased : but having found, m so many other subjects, 
much more familiar, the imperfections and even contradic- 
tions of human reason, I never should expect any success 
from its feeble conjectures, in a subject, so sublime, and so 
remote from the sphere of our observation. When two species 
of objects have always been observed to be conjoined together, 
I can %nfer^ by custom, the existence of one where-ever I see 
the existence of the other : and this I call an argument from 
experience. But how this argument can have place, where 
the objects, as in the present case, are single, individual, 
without parallel, or specific resemblance, may be difficult to 
explain. And will any man tell me with a serious counten- 
ance, that an orderly universe must arise from some thought 
and art, like the human ; because we have expeiience of it? 
To ascertain this reasoning, it were requisite, that we had 
experience of the origm of worlds ; and it is not sufficient 
surely, that we have seen ships and cities arise from human 
ait and contiivance 

Philo was proceeding in this vehement manner, somewhat 
between jest and earnest, as it appeared to me ; when he ob- 
served some signs of impatience in Cleanthes, and then 
immediately stopped short. What I had to suggest, said 
Oleanthbs, is only that yon would not abuse terms, or make 
use of popular expressions to subvert philosophical reason- 
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ings. You know, tliat the vulgar often distinguish reason 
from experience, even where the question relafjes only to 
matter of fact and existence ; though it is found, where that 
eason is properly analyzed, that it is nothing but a species 
of experience. To prove by experience the origin of the 
universe from mind is not more contrary to common speech 
than to prove the motion of the earth fi om the same prin- 
ciple. And a caviller might raise all the same objections to 
the CoPEUNiOAisr system, which you have urged against my 
reasonings. Have you other earths, might he say, which 
you have seen to m'ove P Have .... 

Yes * cried Philo, interruptmg him, we have other earths. 
Is not the moon another earth, which we see to turn round 
its centre? Is not Venus another earth, where we observe 
the same phenomenon ? Are not the revolutions of the sun 
also a confirmation, horn analogy, of the same theory ? All 
the planets^, are they not earths, which revolve about the sun ? 
Are not the sateUites moons, which move round Jupiter and 
Saturn, and along with these primary planets, round the sun ? 
These analogies and resemblances, with others, which I have 
not mentioned, are the sole proofs of the CoPEEmoAir system: 
and to you it belongs to consider, whether you have any ana- 
logies of the same kind to support your theory. 

In reality, Cleanthes, continued he, the modem system 
of astronomy is now so much received by all enquirers, and 
has become so essential a part even of our earliest education, 
that we are not commonly very scrupulous m examining the 
reasons upon which it is founded. It is now become a matter 
of mere curiosity to study the first writers on that subject, 
who had the full force of prejudice to encounter, and were 
obliged to turn their arguments on every side, m order to 
render them popular and convincing. But if we peruse 
Galileo's famous Dialogues concerning the systen of the 
woild, we shall find, that that great genius, one of the sub- 
limest that ever existed, first bent all his endeavours to 
prove, that there was no foundation for the distinction com- 
monly made between elementary and celestial substances. 
The schools, proceeding from the illusions of sense, had 
carried this distmction very far; and had established the 
latter substances to be ingenerable, incorruptible, unalter- 
able, impassible ; and had assigned all the opposite qualities to 
the former. But Galileo, beginning with the moon, proved 
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its similarity in every particular to the earth ; its convex 
figure, its natural darkness when not illuminated, its density, 
its distinction into solid and liquid, the variations of its phases, 
the mutual iUuminations of the earth and moon, their mutual 
eclipses, the inequahties of the lunar surface, &Cf After 
many instances of this kind, with regard to all the planets, 
men plainly saw, that these bodies became proper objects of 
experience , and that the similarity of their nature enabled 
us to extend the same arguments and phenomena from one 
to the other. 

In this cautious proceeding of the astronomers, you may 
read your own condemnation, Cueanthes ; or rather may 
see, that the subject in which you are engaged exceeds all 
human reason and enquhy. Can you pretend to show any 
such similarity between the fabric of a house, and the gene- 
ration of a universe ? Have yon ever seen nature in any such 
situation as resembles the first arrangement of the elements? 
Have worlds ever been formed under your eye ? and have you 
had leisure to observe the whole progress of the phenomenon, 
horn the first appearance of order to its final consummation? 
If you have, then cite your experience, and deliver your 
theory. 


PART III. 

How the most absind argument, replied Cleaistthes, in the 
hands of a man of ingenuity and invention, may acquire an 
air of probability f Are yon not aware, Philo, that it became 
necessary for CoPEEjncus and his first disciples to prove the 
similarity of the terrestrial and celestial matter; because 
several philosophers, blinded by old systems, and supported 
by some sensible appearances, had denied that similarity ? 
But that it IS by no means necessary, that Theists should 
prove the similarity of the works of Nature to those of Art ; 
because this similarity is self-evident and undeniable ? The 
same matter, a like form : what more is requisite to show an 
analogy between their causes, and to ascertam the origin of 
all things from a divine purpose and mtention ? Tour ob- 
jections, I must freely tell you, are no better than the abstruse 
cavils of those philosophers who denied motion ; and ought 
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to be refuted iii the same manner, by illustrations, examples, 
and instances, rather than by serious argument and philo- 
sophy. 

Suppose, therefore, that an articulate voice were heaid in 
the clouds, much loMer and more melodious than any which 
human art could ever leach : Suppose, that this voice were 
extended in the same mstant over all nations, and spoke to 
each nation in its own language and dialect * Suppose, that 
the words delivered not only contain a jnst sense and mean- 
ing, but convey some mstruction altogether worthy of a 
benevolent being, superior to mankind : could you possibly 
hesitate a moment concerning the cause of this voice ? and 
must you not instantly ascribe it to some design or purpose^ 
Yet I crmnot see Ijnt all the same objections (if they ineiit 
that appellation) which he against the system of Theism, may 
also be produced against this inference. 

Might ygu not say, that all conclusions concerning fact 
weie founded on experience: that when we hear an aiticu- 
late voice in the dark, and thence infer a man, it is only the 
resemblance of the effects, which leads us to conclude that 
there is a like resemblance in the cause • but that this extra- 
ordinary voice, by its loudness, extent, and flexibility to all 
languages, bears so little analogy to any human voice, that 
we have no reason to suppose any analogy in then causes • 
and consequently, that a rational, wise, coheient speech pro- 
ceeded, you know not whence, from some accidental whistling 
of the winds, not from any divine reason or intelligence? 
You see cleaily your own objections in these cavils , and I 
I Lope too, you see clearly, that they cannot possibly have moi-e 
loice in the one case than in the other. 

But to bring the case still nearer the present one of the 
universe, I shall make two suppositions, winch imply not any 
absurdity or impossibility Suppose, that thei e is a natural, 
universal, invariable language, common to eveiy individual 
of human race, and that books aie natural productions, which 
perpetuate themselves in the same manner with animals 
and vegetables, by descent and propagation. Several ex- 
pressions of our passions contain a universal language all 
brute animals have a natural speech, which, however limited, 
IS very intelligible to their own species. And as theie are 
infinitely fewer parts and less contrivance in the finest com- 
position of eloquence, than iii the coarsest organized body, 

VOL, II. D D 
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the propagation of an Uzad or ^neid is an easier supposition 
than that of any plant or animal. 

Suppose^ therefore, that yon enter into your library^ thus 
peopled by natural volumes, containing the most refined 
reason and most exquisite beauty ; couM you possibly open 
one of them, and doubt, that its original cause iJore the 
strongest analogy to mind and intelligence 9 When it rea- 
sons and discourses; when it expostulates, argues, and enforces 
its views and topics ; when it applies sometimes to the pure 
intellect, sometimes to the affections ; when it collects, dis- 
poses, and adorns every consideration suited to the subject • 
could you persist in asserting, that aU this, at the bottom, 
had really no meaning, and that the first formation of this 
volume in the loins of its original parent proceeded not from 
thought and design ? Your obstinacy, I know, reaches not 
that degree of firmness : even your sceptical play and wanton- 
ness would be abashed at so glaimg an absurdity.^ 

But if there be any difference, Philo, between this supposed 
case and the real one of the universe, it is all to the advan- 
tage of the latter. The anatomy of an animal affoids many 
stronger instances of design than the perusal of Livy or 
Tacitus : and any objection which you start in the foimer 
case, by carrymg me back to so unusual and extraordinary a 
scene as the first formation of worlds, the same objection has 
place on the supposition of our vegetating library. Chuse, 
then, your party, Philo, without ambiguity oi evasion , assert 
either that a rational volume is no proof of a rational cause, 
or admit of a similar cause to all the works of nature. 

Let me here observe too, continued Cleahthes, that this 
religious argument, instead of being weakened by that scep- 
ticism, so much affected by you, rather acquires force from 
it, and becomes more fiim and undisputed. To exclude all 
argument or reasoning of every kind is either affectation or 
madness. The declared profession of eveiy reasonable sceptic 
is only to reject abstruse, remote and refined arguments ; to 
adhere to common sense and the plain instincts of nature ; 
and to assent, where-ever any reasons strike him with so full 
a force, ihat he cannot, without the greatest violence, prevent 
it. Now the arguments for Natural Rehgion aie plainly of 
this kind; and nothing but the most perverse, obstinate 
metaphysics can reject them. Consider, anatomize the eye ; 
Survey its structure and contrivance ; and tell me, from your 
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own feeling, if tlie idea of a contriver does not immediately 
flow in upon you with, a force like that of sensation. The 
most ohvious conclusion surely is in favour of design ; and it 
requires time, reflection and study, to summon up those fiivo- 
lous, though ahstiuse objections, which can support Infidelity. 
Who can behold the male and female of each species, the 
** correspondence of their parts and instincts, their passions 
and whole course of hfe before and after generation, but 
must be sensible, that the propagation of the species is in- 
tended by Nature ? Millions and millions of such instances 
present themselves through every part of the universe ; and 
no language can convey a more intelligible, irresistible mean- 
ing, than the curious adjustment of final causes. To what 
degree^therefoie, ^f blind dogmatism must one have attained, 
to reject such natuial and such convincmg arguments ? 

Some beauties m writing we may meet with, which seem 
contrary \o rules, and which gain the affections, and animate 
the imagination, m opposition to all the precepts of criticism, 
and to the authority of the established masteis of ait. And 
if the aigument for Theism be, as you pretend, contradictory 
to the principles of logic ; its universal, its nresistible in- 
fluence pioves clearly, that there may be aigumeiits of a like 
in egular nature. Whatevei cavils may be urged ; an oiderly 
world, as well as a coherent, articulate speech, will still be 
received as an incontestable proof of design and intention. 

It sometimes happens, I own, that the religious arguments 
have not their due influence on an ignoiant savage and bar- 
barian ; not because they are obsouie and diflicult, but be- 
cause he never asks himself any question with regard to 
them Whence arises the curious structure of an animal P 
Erom the copulation of its parents. And these whence ? 
Erom the^r parents? A few removes set the objects at such 
a distance, that to him they are lost in darkness and con- 
fusion ; nor is he actuated by any curiosity to trace them 
farther. But this is neithei dogmatism nor scepticism, but 
stupidity ; a state of mind very different from your sifting, 
inquisitive disposition, my ingenious friend. You can trace 
causes from effects . You can compaie the most distant and 
remote objects: and your gieatest errors proceed not fiom 
bairenness of thought and invention, but from too luxuriant 
a feitihty, which suppresses your natural good sense, by a 
profusion of unnecessary seiuples and objections. 

JiJi 9, 
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Here I could observe, Hermippus, that Philo was a little 
embarrassed and confounded : But while he hesitated in de- 
livering an answer, luckily for him, Demea broke in upon 
the discourse^ and saved his countenance. 

Tour instance, Cleanthes^ said he, drawn from boots and 
language, being familiar, has, I confess, so much more force 
on that account ; but is there not some danger too in this 
very circumstance ; and may it not render us presumptuous, 
hy making us imagine we comprehend the Deity, and have 
some adequate idea of his nature and attiibutes? When I 
read a volume, I enter into the mind and intention of the 
author : I become him, in a manner, for the instant ; and 
have an immediate feeling and conception of those ideas 
which revolved m his imagination whiie^ employed dn that 
composition. But so near an approach we iievei surely can 
make to the Deity. His ways are not our ways. His attri- 
butes are perfect, but incomprehensible. And this volume 
of Nature contains a great and inexplicable riddle, moie than 
any intelhgible discourse or reasoning. 

The ancient Platohists, you know, weie the most religious 
and devout of all the Pagan philosopheis : yet many of them, 
particularly Plotinus, expressly declare, that intellect or 
understanding is not to be ascribed to the Deity, and that 
our most perfect worship of him consists, not in acts of vene- 
ration, reverence, gratitude or love , hut m a certain myste- 
rious self-annihilation or total extinction of all our faculties. 
These ideas are, perhaps, too far stretched , but still it must 
be acknowledged, that, by representing the Deity as so intel- 
ligible, and comprehensible, and so similar to a human mind, 
we are guilty of the grossest and most narrow partiality, and 
make ourselves the model of the whole universe 

All the sentiments of the human mind, gratitude, resent- 
ment, love, iriendship, appiohation, blame, pity, emulation, 
envy, have a plain reference to the state and situation of 
man, and are calculated for preseiving the existence, and 
promoting the activity of such a being in such circumstances 
It seems therefore unreasonable to transfer such sentiments 
to a supreme existence, or to suppose him actuated by them ; 
and the phenomena, besides, of the universe will not support 
us in such a theory. All our ideas, derived from the senses 
are confusedly false and illusive , and cannot, therefore, he 
supposed to have place in a supreme intelligence : And as 
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tlie ideas of internal sentiment, added to those of the ex- 
ternal senses, compose the whole furniture of human under- 
standing, we may conclude, that none of the metier %als of 
thought aie in any respect similar in the human and in the 
divine •intelligence. ISTow, as to the manner of thinhmg ; 
how can we make any comparison between them, or suppose 
them anywise resemblmg ? Our thought is fluctuating, un- 
certain, fleeting, successive, and compounded ; and were we 
to remove these circumstances, we absolutely annihilate its 
essence, and it would, in such a case, be an abuse of terms 
to apply to it the name of thought or reason. At least, if it 
appear moie pious and respectful (as it really is) still to 
retain these terms, when we mention the Supreme Being, we 
ought \o acbnowlhdge, that their meaning, in that case, is 
totally incomprehensible; and that the infirmities of our 
nature do not permit us to reach any ideas, which in the 
least cori’espond to the ineffable sublimity of the divuie 
attributes. 


PAET IV. 

It seems strange to me, said Cleanthes, that you, Demea, 
who are so sincere in the cause of religion, should still mam- 
tain the mysterious, incomprehensible nature of the Deity, 
and should insist so strenuously, that he has no manner of 
likeness or resemblance to human creatures. The Deity, I 
can readily allow, possesses many powers and attributes, of 
which we can have no comprehension : But if our ideas, so 
far as they go, be not just and adequate, and correspondent 
to his real nature, I know not what there is m this subject 
worth lusistmg on. Is the name, without any meaning, of 
such mighty importance ? Or how do you Mystics, who 
maintain the absolute incomprehensibility of the Deity, 
differ from Sceptics or Atheists, who assert, that the first 
cause of all is unknown and unintelligible ? Their temerity 
must be very great, if, after rejecting the production by a 
mind, I mean, a mind, resemblmg the human (for I know of 
no other) they pretend to assign, with certamty, any other 
specific, intelligible cause : And their conscience must he 
very scrupulous indeed, if they refuse to call the universal. 
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xinlinoTvu CEinse a God or Deity ; and to bestow on him as 
many sublime eulogies and unmeaning epithets^ as you stall 
please to require of tbem. 

Wbo could ixnagme, replied Demea, tl^at Cleanthes, the 
calm, iiliilosopbical CLEAnTHE>s, would attempt to refute bis 
antagonists, by affixing a nick-name to them ; and like the 
common bigots and inquisitors of tbe age, baye recourse to 
inyective and declamation, instead of reasoning ? Or does 
be not perceive, that these topics are easily retorted, and 
that Auttheopomobphite is an appellation as invidious, and 
implies as dangerous consequences, as tbe epitbet of Mtstio, 
witb wbicb be bas honoured us? In reality, Ceeanthes, 
consider what it is 3"Ou assert, when you represent the Deity 
as similar to a human mmd and understanding. What is 
the soul of man ? A composition of various faculties, pas- 
sions, sentiments, ideas; united, indeed, into one self or 
pel son, but still distinct from each other. When it reasons, 
the ideas, which are the parts of its discourse, arrange them- 
selves in a certain form or order ; which is not preserved 
entiie for a moment, but immediately gives place to another 
arrangement. New opinions, new passions, new affections, 
new feelings arise, which continually diveisify the mental 
scene, and produce in it the greatest variety, and most rapid 
succession imaginable. How is this compatible, with that 
perfect immutability and simplicity, which all true Theists 
ascribe to the Deity ? By the same act, say they, he sees 
past, present, and futuie : His love and His hatred, his mercy 
and his justice, aie one individual operation : He is entire in 
eveiy point of space ; and complete in every instant of dura- 
tion. No succession, no change, no acquisition, no diminu- 
tion. What he is implies not m ilj any shadow of distinction 
or diveisity. And what he is, this moment, he ever has 
been, and ever will be, without any new judgement, sentiment, 
or opeiation. He stands fixed in one simple, perfect state ; 
nor can you ever say, with any propriety, that this act of his 
is different from that other, or that this judgement or idea 
has been lately formed, and will give place, by succession, to 
any different judgement or idea. 

I can readily allow, said Cleaistthes, that those who main- 
tain the perfect simplicity of the Supreme Being, to the 
extent in which you have explained it, are complete Mystics, 
and chargeable with all the consequences which I have drawn 
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from their opinion. They are, in a word, Atheists, without 
knowing it. Eor though it be allowed, that the Deity pos- 
sesses attributes, of which we have no comprehension ; yet 
ought we never to ascribe to him any attributes, which are ^ 
absolutely incompatible with that intelligent nature, essential 
to him. A mind, whose acts and sentiments and ideas are 
not distinct and successive ; one, that is wholly simple, and 
totally immutable; is a mmd, which has no thought, no 
reason, no will, no sentiment, no love, no hatred ; or in a 
word, is no mind at all. It is an abuse of terms to give it 
that appellation , ^d we may as well speak of limited ex- 
tension without figure, or of number without composition. 

Piay^consider, said Philo, whom you are at present in- 
veighing against. You are honouring with the appellation 
of Atheist all the sound, orthodox divines almost, who have 
treated of this subject ; and you will, at last, be, yourself, 
found, according to your reckoning, the only sound Theist in 
the world. But if idolaters be Atheists, as, I think, may 
justly be asserted, and Christian Theologians the same ; 
what becomes of the argument, so much celebrated, derived 
fiom the universal consent of mankind? 

But because I know you are not much swayed by names 
and authoiities, I shall endeavour to show you, a little more 
distinctly, the inconveniences of that Anthropomorphism, 
which you have embraced ; and shall prove, that there is no 
ground to suppose a plan of the world to be formed in the 
divine mind, consisting of distinct ideas, differently arranged ; 
in the same manner as an architect forms in his head the 
plan of a house which he intends to execute. 

It is not easy, I own, to see, what is gained by this supposi- 
tion, whether we judge of the matter by Beason or by Expe- 
rience We are still obliged to mount higher, in order to find 
the cause of this cause, which you had assigned as satisfactory 
and conclusive. 

If Reason (I mean abstract reason, derived from inquiries 
a prion) be not alike mute with regard to aU questions con- 
cerning cause and effect ; this sentence at least it will ven- 
ture to pronounce. That a mental world, or imiverse of ideas, 
requires a cause as much, as does a material world, or imiverse 
of objects ; and if similar in its arrangement must require a 
similar cause. For what is there in this subject, which should 
occasion a different conclusion or infeience? In an abstract 
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view, they are entirely ahhe ; and no difficulty atteads the 
one supposition, which is not common to both of them. 

Again, when we will needs force JSxpenence to pronounce 
^ some sentence, even on these subjects, which lie beyond he] 
sphere ; neither can she perceive any material difference in 
this paiticular, between these two kinds of worlds, but finds 
them to be governed by similar principles, and to depend 
upon an equal variety of causes in their operations. We 
have specimens in miniature of both of them. Our own 
mind resembles the one : A vegetable or animal body the 
other. Let Experience, therefore, judge from these samples. 
Kothing seems moie delicate with regard to its causes than 
thought I and as these causes never operate m two ^persons 
after the same manner, so we never find'^ two persons, T?^ho 
think exactly alike. JSTor indeed does the same person think 
exactly alike at any two different periods of time. A dif- 
feience of age, of the disposition of his body, of weather, of 
food, of company, of books, of passions ; any of these par- 
ticulars, or others more minute, are sufficient to alter the 
cuiioiis machinery of thought, and communicate to it very 
different movements and operations. As far as we can judge, 
vegetables and animal bodies are not more delicate in them 
motions, nor depend upon a greater variety or more curious 
adjustment of springs an‘d principles. 

How therefore shall we satisfy om'selves concernmg the 
cause of that Being, whom you suppose the Author of Nature, 
or, according to your system of Anthropomorphism, the ideal 
world, into which you trace the mateiial^^ Have we not the 
same reason to trace that ideal world into another ideal 
vvoild, or new intelligent principle ? But if we stop, and go 
no farther ; why go so far ? Why not stop at the material 
woild ? How can we satisfy ourselves without going on ^n 
? And after all, what satisfaction is there in that 
infinite progression? Let us remember the story of the 
IisrniAiir philosopher and his elephant. It was never more ap- 
plicable than to the present subject. If the material world 
rests upon a similar ideal world, this ideal world must rest 
upon some other ; and so on, without end. It were better, 
therefore, never to look beyond the present material world. 
By supposing it to contam the prmeiple of its order within 
itself, we really assert it to be God ; and the sooner we arrive 
at that divine Being, so much the better. When you go one 
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slop beyond the mundane system, you only excite an inquisi- 
tive humour, which it is impossible ever to satisfy. 

To say, that the different ideas, which compose the reason 
of the Supreme Being, fall into order, of themselves, and by 
their own nature, is really to talk without any precise mean- 
ing If it has a meanmg, I would fain know, why it is not as 
good sense to say, that the parts of the material world fall 
into order, of themselves, and by their own natnre. Can the 
one opinion be intelligible, while the other is not so ? 

We have, indeed, experience of ideas, which fall into order, 
of themselves, and without any Tznown cause : But^ I am 
sure, we have a much larger experience of matter, which 
does thg same ; as, in all instances of generation and vegeta- 
tion, where the accurate analysis of the cause exceeds all 
human comprehension. We have also experience of par- 
ticular systems of thought and of matter, which have no 
order ; of the fiist, m madness , of the second, in corruption. 
Why then should we thmk, that order is more essential to 
one than the other P And if it requires a cause m both, 
what do we gam by your system, in tracing the universe oi 
objects into a similar universe of ideas ? The first step, 
which we make, leads us on for ever. It were, therefore, 
wise in us, to hmit all our enquiries to the present world, 
without looking farther. No satisfaction can ever he attained 
by these speculations, which so far exceed the narrrow bounds 
of human understanding. 

It was usual with the Pekipatetios, you know, Cleauthes, 
when the cause of any phenomenon was demanded, to have 
recourse to faculties or occult qualities^ and to say, for 
instance, that bread nourished by its nutritive faculty, and 
senna purged by its purgative ; But it has been discovered, 
that this subterfuge was nothing but the disguise of ignorance 5 
and that these philosophers, though less ingenuous, really 
said the same thing with the sceptics or the vulgar, who 
fairly confessed, that they knew not the cause of these 
phenomena. In like manner, when it is asked, what cause 
produces order in the ideas of the Supreme Being, can any 
other reason be assigned by you, Anthropomorplntes, than 
that it is a rational faculty, and that such is the nature of 
the Deity P But why a similar answer will not be equaUy 
satisfactory m accounting for the order of the world, without 
aving leconrse to any such intelligent creator, as you insist 
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on^ may Tbe difficult to deteimine. It is only to say^, that such 
IS the nature of material objects, and that they are all 
originally possessed of a faadty of order and proportion. 
These are only more learned and elaborate ways of confessing 
our Ignorance ; noi has the one hypothesis any reaU advan- 
tage above the other, except in its greater conformity to 
vulgar prejudices. 

You have displayed this argument with great emphasis, 
replied Gleanthes : You seem not sensible, how easy it is 
to answer it. Even in common life, if I assign a canse for 
any events is it any objection, Philo, that I cannot assign 
the cause of that cause, and answer every new question, which 
may incessantly be started ? And what philosophers could 
possibly submit to so iigid a rule ? philosoTphers, who confess 
ultimate causes to be totally unknown, and are sensible, that 
the most refined principles, into which they trace the pheno- 
mena, are still to them as inexplicable as these jHienomena 
themselves aie to the vulgar. The order and arrangement 
of nature, the curious adjustment of final causes, the plaui 
use and intention of every part and organ, all these bespeak 
in the clearest language an intelhgent cause or author. The 
heavens and the earth join in the same testimony: The whole 
chorus of Natuie raises one hymn to the praises of its creator: 
You alone, or almost alone, disturb this general harmony. 
You start abstruse doubts, cavils, and objections : You ask 
me, what is the cause of this cause ? I know not ; I care not ; 
that concerns not me, I have found a Deity 5 and here I stop 
my enquiry. Let those go farther, who are wiser or moie 
entei prising. 

I pieteud to be neithei’, rephed Philo : and for that very 
reason, I should never perhaps have attempted to go so far ^ 
especially when I am sensible, that I must at last he con- 
tented to sit down with the same answer, which, without 
farther trouble, might have satisfied me from the begmning 
If I am still to remain in utter ignoi'ance of causes, and can 
absolutely give an explication of nothing, I shall never esteem 
it any advantage to shove off for a moment a difficulty, which, 
you acknowledge, must immediately, in its full force, recur 
upon me. ISTaturalists indeed very justly explain particular 
effects by more general causes, though these general causes 
themselves should remain in the end totally inexplicable ; 
but they never surely thought it satisfactory to explain a par- 
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ticiilcir effect by a particular cause, wbich was no more to be 
accounted for than tlie effect itself. An ideal system, arranged 
of itself, without a precedent design, is not a whit more expli- 
cable than a material one, which attains its order in a like 
manner^ nor is there anymore difficulty in the latter supposi- 
tion than in the former. 


PAET V. 

But to show yon still more inconveniencies, continued 
Philo, in your Anthropomorphism ; please to take a new sur- 
vey of yonr piinciples. Lihe effects prove hice causes. This is 
the experimental argument , and this, you say too, is the sole 
theological argument. Now it is certain, that the liker the 
effects are, which are seen, and the hker the causes, which 
aie infeired, the stionger is the argument. Every departuie 
on either side diminishes the probabihty, and renders the 
experiment less conclusive. You cannot doubt of the prin- 
ciple : neither ought you to reject its consequences. 

Ah the new discoveiies in astronomy, which prove the 
immense grandeur and magnificence of the works of Nature, 
are so many additional arguments for a Deity, according to 
the true system of Theism : but according to your hypothesis 
of expeiimental Theism, they become so many objections, by 
lemoving the effect still farther from aU resemblance to the 
effects of human art and contrivance. Por if Lucretius,^ 
even foUowing the old system of the world, could exclaim, 

Qms regere immensi summam, quis habere profundi 
Indu manu validas potis est moderanter babenas ? 

Quis pariter ccelos omnes converter© ? et omnes 
Ignibus setheiiis teiias snffire feraces ? 

Omnibus inqiie locis esse omni tempore prsesto ? 

If T^illy ^ esteemed this reasoning so natural, as to put it 
into the mouth of his EpicuEEAisr. Qmhu& emm ocuhs ammv 
intuer\ potmt vester Plato fabricam dlam tanh operis^ qua 
const'} m a Deo atque wdificari mundum facit^ quce mohho ^ 
quce fer'} amenta ^ qm vectes ^ quce macJiince ? qm rmnstri tanti 
muneris fuerunt ^ quewiadmodum autem oled'tne et parere 
vohmtah arcliitecti aer, %gnis, aqua^ terra potuerunt ? If this 
cLigument, I say, had any force in former ages ; how much 
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greater must it have at present ; when the bounds of Nature 
are so infinitely enlarged, and such a magnificent scene is 
opened to us P It is still more unreasonable to form our idea 
of so unhmited a cause from our experience of the narrow 
productions of human design and invention. ^ 

The discoveries bj microscopes, as they open a new universe 
in miniature, are still objections, according to you; arguments, 
according to me. The farther we push our researches of tins 
kind, we are stiU led to infer the universal cause of all to he 
vastly different from mankind, or from any object of human 
experience and observation. 

And what say you to the discoveries in anatomy, chymistry, 
botany? ..... These surely are no objections, ^replied 
Cleanthes • they only discover new instaiices of art and con- 
tiivance. It is still the image of mind reflected on us from 
innumerable objects. Add, a mind hhe the Imman^ said 
Philo I know of no other, replied OuEANTHks. And 
the liker the better, insisted Philo. To be suie, said 
Cleanthes. 

Now, Cleanthes^ said Philo, with an air of alacrity and 
triumph, mark the consequences. F%Tst^ By this method of 
leasoningj you renounce all claim to infinity m any of the 
attributes of the Deity. For as the cause ought only to he 
proportioned to the effect, and the effect, so far as it falls 
under our cognisance, is not infinite , what pretensions have 
we, upon your suppositions, to ascribe that attribute to the 
divine Being P You will still insist, that, by removing him 
so much from all similarity to human creatures, we give in to 
the most aibitrary hypothesis, and at the same time weaken 
all proofs of his existence. 

Secondly^ You have no reason, on your theory, for ascinbing 
perfection to the Deity, even in his finite capacity ; or for 
supposing him free from every enor, mistake, or incoherence 
in his undertakings. Theie aie many inexplicable difficulties 
in the works of Nature, which, if we allow a perfect author 
to he proved a pioriy aie easily solved, and become only 
seeming difficulties, from the nairow capacity of man, who 
cannot trace infinite relations. But according to your method 
of reasoning, these difficulties become all real , and perhaps 
will be insisted on, as new instances of likeness to human art 
and contrivance. At least, you must acknowledge, that it is 
impossible for us to tell, from our limited views, whether this 
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system contains any great faults^ or deserves any considerable 
praise, if compared to other possible, and even real systems. 
Conld a peasant, if the were read to him, pronounce 

that poem to be absolutely faultless, or even assign to it its 
proper rank among 'the productions of human wit; he, who 
had never seen any other production ? 

But were this world ever so perfect a production, it must 
still remain uncertain, whether all the excellences of the 
work can justly be ascribed to the workman. If we survey 
a ship, whafc an exalted idea must we form of the ingenuity of 
the carpenter, who framed so complicated, useful, and beau- 
tiful a machine ? And what surprise must we feel, when we 
find him a stupid mechanic, who imitated others, and copied 
an art,^hich, through a long succession of ages, after mul- 
tiplied trials, mistakes, corrections, dehberations, and contio- 
veisies, had been gradually improving ? Many worlds might 
have been, botched and bungled, throughout an eternity, eie 
this system was struck out : much labour lost • many fiuitless 
trials made* and a slow, but continued improvement earned 
on during infinite ages in the art of world-making Iii such 
subjects, who can determine, where the truth; nay, who 
can conjecture wheie the probabihty, lies; amidst a gieut 
number of hypotheses which may be proposed, and a sull 
greater number which may be imagined 

And what shadow of an argument, continued Philo, can 
you produce, from your hypothesis, to prove the unity of tlie 
Deity ? A great number of men join m building a house or 
ship, in rearing a city, in framing a commonwealth : why 
may not several deities combine in contriving and framing a 
world? This is only so much greater similarity to human 
affairs. By shaiing the work among several, we may so much 
^ further limit the attributes of each, and get iid of that exten- 
sive power and knowledge, which must be supposed in one 
deity, and which, according to you, can only seive to weaken 
the proof of his existence. And if such foolish, such vicious 
creatures as man can yet often unite in framing and executing 
one plan ; how much more those deities or diemons, whom we 
maysuj)pose several degrees more perfect? 

To multiply causes, without necessity, is indeed con ti ary 
to true philosophy : but this principle applies not to the 
present case. Were one deity antecedently proved hy your 
theory, who were possessed of every attribute, requisite to 
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tLe production of tlie universe ^ it would be needless, I own 
{tliougb. not absurd) to suppose any other deity existent. 
But while it IS still a question. Whether all these attributes 
are united in one subject, or dispersed among several inde- 
pendent beings : by what phenomena* in nature can we 
pretend to decide the controversy ^ Where we see a body 
raised in a scale, we are sure that there is in the opposite 
scale, however concealed from sight, some counterpoising 
weight equal to it ; but it is still allowed to doubt, whether 
that weight he an aggregate of several distinct bodies, or one 
uniform united mass. And if the weight requisite very much 
exceeds any thing which we have ever seen conjoined in any 
single body, the former supposition becomes still more pro- 
bable and natural. An intelligent being ,of such vast power 
and capacity, as is necessary to produce the univeise, or, to 
speak in the language of ancient philosophy, so prodigious 
an animal, exceeds all analogy, and even compreb,ension. 

But farther, Cleanthes ; men are mortal, and lenew their 
species by geneiation; and this is common to all living 
creatures. The two great sexes of male and female, says 
Miltoe*, animate the world. Why must this circumstance, 
so universal, so essential, be excluded from those numerous 
and limited deities P Behold then the theogony of ancient 
limes brought back upon us. 

And why not become a perfect Anthropomorphite ? Why 
not assert the deity or deities to he corporeal, and to have 
eyes, a nose, mouth, ears, &c, ? Epicxjeus maintained, that 
no man had ever seen reason but in a human figure ; there- 
fore the gods must have a human figure And this argu- 
ment, which is deservedly so much ridiculed by Cicero, 
becomes, according to you, solid and philosophical. 

In a word, Cleanthes, a man, who follows your hypothesis, 
is able, peihaps, to assert, or conjecture, that the universe, 
sometime, arose from something like design: but beyond 
that position he cannot ascertain one single circumstance, 
and IS left afterwards to fix every point of his theology, by 
the utmost licence of fancy and hypothesis. This world, for 
aught he knows, is very faulty and impeifect, compared to a 
superior standard 5 and was only the first rude essay of some 
infant deity, who afterwards abandoned it, ashamed of his 
lame performance * it is the work only of some dependent, 
inferior deity ; and is the object of derision to his superiors : 
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it is the production of old age and dotage m some super- 
annuated deity; and ever smce his death;, has run on at 
adventures, from the first impulse and active force, which it 
received from him. You justly give signs of honor, Demba, 
at these strange suppositions : hut these, and a thousand 
more o? the same kind, are Cleaitthes^s suppositions, not 
mine From the moment the attributes of the Deity are 
supposed finite, all these have place. And I cannot, for my 
part, think, that so wild and unsettled a system of theology 
is, in any respect, preferable to none at all. 

These suppositions I absolutely disown, cried Cleaistthes : 
they strike me, however, with no horror; especially, when 
proposed in that rambling way in which they drop from you. 
On the^contrary, they give me pleasure, when I see, that, by 
the utmost indulgence of your imagination, you never get 
rid of the hypothesis of design in the universe; but are 
obliged, at every turn, to have recourse to it. To this con- 
cession I adhere steadily ; and this I regard as a sufficient 
foundation for leligion. 


PAET VI. 

It must be a slight fabiic, indeed, said Dbmea, which can 
be erected on so totteiing a foundation. While we are un- 
certain, whether there is one deity or many ; whether the 
deity or deities, to whom we owe our existence, be peifect or 
imperfect, subordinate or supreme, dead or alive ; what trust 
or confidence can we repose in them ? What devotion or 
worship address to them? What veneration or obedience 
pay them ? To all the purposes of life, the theory of leligion 
becomes altogether useless : and even with regard to specu- 
lative consequences, its unceitainty, accoiding to you, must 
render it totally precaiious and unsatisfactory. 

To lender it still more unsatisfactory, said Philo, theie 
occurs to me another hypothesis, which must acquire an air 
of piobability from the method of reasoning so much insisted 
on by Clbahthes. That like effects arise from like causes : 
this principle he supposes the foundation of all religion. 
Put theie IS another principle of the same kind, no less cer- 
tain, and derived from the same source of experience ; That 



wliere several known circumstances are observed to be similar, 
tbe unknown wiU also be found similar. Thus, if we see the 
limbs of a human body, we conclude, that it is also attended 
with a human head, though hid from us. Thus, if we see, 
through a ehinh in a wall, a small part of the sun, we con- 
clude, that, were the wall removed, we should see th& whole 
body. In shoit, this method of reasoning is so obvious and 
familiar, that no scruple can ever be made with regard to its 
solidity. 

Now if we survey the universe, so far as it falls under our 
Imowledge, it hears a great resemblance to an animal or 
organized body, and seems actuated with a like principle of 
life and motion. A continual circulation of matter in it 
pioduces no disorder : a continual waste in eveiy pav.t is in- 
cessantly repaired : the closest sympathy is perceived through- 
out the entire system • and each part or member, m pei form- 
ing its proper offices, operates both to its own preservation 
and to that of the whole. The woild, therefore, I infer, is 
an animal, and the Deity is the soul of the world, actuating 
it, and actuated by it. 

You have too much learning, Oleai^thes, to be at all sur- 
prised at this opinion, which, you know, was maintained by 
almost all the Theists of antiquity, and chiefly prevails in 
their discouises and reasonings. For though sometimes the 
ancient philosophers reason from final causes, as if they 
thought the world the workmanship of God; yet it appeals 
lather their favoinite notion to consider it as his body, whoso 
organization lendeis it subservient to him. And it must be 
confessed, that as the universe i esembles more a human body 
than it does the works of human art and contrivance ; if our 
limited analogy conld evei, with any propriety, be extended 
to the whole of nature, the inference seems juster in favour 
of the ancient than the modern theory. 

There are many other advantages too, in the former theory, 
which recommend it to the ancient Theologians. Nothing 
more repugnant to all their notions, because nothing more 
repugnant to common experience than mind without body ; 
a mere spnntual substance, which fell not under their senses 
nor comprehension, and of which they had not observed one 
single instance throughout all nature Mind and body they 
knew, because they felt both : an order, arrangement, organi- 
zation, or internal machinery in both they likewise knew^ 
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after tlie same manner : and it could not but seem reasonable 
to transfer this experience to the universe, and to suppose 
the divine mind and body to be also coeval, and to have, both 
of them, order and arrangement naturally inherent in them, 
and inseparable fronrthem. 

Here therefore is a new species of Anthro;pomorph%smy 
Cleanthes, on which yon may deliberate, and a theory 
which seems not liable to any considerable difficulties. You 
are too much superior surely to systematical prejudicesy to find 
any more difficulty in supposing an animal body to be, ori- 
ginally, of itself, or from upjknown causes, possessed of order 
and organization, than in supposing a similar order to belong 
to mind. But the vulgar prejudice, that body and mind 
ought always to accompany each other, ought not, one should 
think, to be entirely neglected ; since it is founded on vulgar 
expe7ienc6, tbe only guide which you profess to follow m all 
these theological inquiries. And if you assert, that our 
limited expeiience is an unequal standard, by which to judge 
of the unlimited extent of nature ; you, entirely abandon your 
own hypothesis, and must thenceforward adopt our Mysticism, 
as you caU it, and admit of the absolute incomprehensibility 
of the Divine Hature. 

This theory, I own, replied Cleanthes, has never before 
occurred to me, though a pretty natural one ; and I cannot 
readily, upon so short an examination and reflection, deliver 
any opinion with regard to it. You are very scrupulous, in- 
deed, said Philo ; were I to examine any system of yours, 
I should not have acted with half that caution and re- 
serve, in starting objections and difficulties to it. How- 
ever, if any thing occur to you, you wiU oblige us by 
pioposing it. 

Why then, replied Cleaitthes, it seems to me, that, 
though the world does, in many circumstances, resemble an 
animal body; yet is the analogy also defective m many 
circumstances, the most material: no organs of sense; no 
seat of thought or reason ; no one precise origin of motion 
and action. In short, it seems to bear a stronger resem- 
blance to a vegetable than to an animal, and your inference 
would be so far inconclusive in favour of the soul of the 
world. 

But, in the next place, your theory seems to imply the 
eteinity of the world , and that is a principle, which, I think, 
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can be refuted by tbe strongest reasons and probabilities. I 
shall suggest an argument to this purpose^ wbicb, I believe, 
has not been insisted on by any writer. Those, who reason 
from the late origm of arts and sciences, though their infer- 
ence wants not force, may perhaps be refuted by considera- 
tions, derived from the nature of human society, which is 
in contmual revolution between ignorance and knowledge, 
liberty and slavery, riches and poverty ; so that it is impos- 
sible for us, from our limited experience, to foretell with 
assurance what events may or may not be expected. Ancient 
learning and history seem to have been m great danger of 
entirely perishing after the inundation of the barbarous 
nations ; and had these convulsions continued a little longer, 
or been a little more violent, we should^ not probably have 
now known what passed in the woild a few centuries before 
us. Nay, were it not for the superstition of the Popes, who 
preserved a httle jargon of Latust, in oider to support the 
appearance of an ancient and universal church, that tongue 
must have been utterly lost : in which case, the Western 
world, being totally barbarous, would not have been in a fit 
disposition for receiving the Gxeek language and learning, 
which was conveyed to them after the sacking of Corstaxti- 
NOPLE. When learning and books had been extinguished, 
even the mechanical arts would have fallen considerably to 
decay; and it is easily imagined, that fable or tradition 
might ascribe to them a much later origin than the true one. 
This vulgar argument, theiefore, against the eternity of the 
world, seems a little precarious. 

But here appears to be the foundation of a better argument. 
Ltjoullus was the first that brought cherry-trees horn Asia 
to Europe ; though that tree thrives so well in many Euro- 
pean climates, that it grows m the woods without any cultuie. 
Is it possible, that, throughout a whole eternity, no Euro- 
pean had ever passed into Asia, and thought of transplanting 
so delicious a fruit into his own country ? Or if the tiee 
was once transplanted and propagated, how could it ever 
afterwards perish ? Empires may nse and fall , liberty and 
slavery succeed alternately; ignorance and knowledge give 
place to each other ; but the cherry-tree will still remain in 
the woods of Greece, Spain and Italt, and will never be 
affected by the revolutions of human society. 

It IS not two thousand years since vines were transplanted 
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into Euance ; tliougL there is no climate in the world moie 
favourable to them. It is not three centuries since horses, 
cows, sheep, swine, dogs, corn, were known in America. Is 
it possible, that, during the revolutions of a whole eternity, 
there ^ever arose a Columbus, who might open the com- 
munication between Europe and that continent ? We may as 
well imagine, that aU men would wear stockings for ten 
thousand years, and never have the sense to think of garters 
to tie them. All these seem convincing proofs of the youth, 
or rather infancy of the world, as being founded on the 
operation of principles more constant and steady, than those 
by which human society is governed and directed. Nothing 
less th^n a total convulsion of the elements will ever destroy 
all the EuROPEAN’animals and vegetables, which are now to 
be found in the Western world. 

And what argument have you against such convulsions? 
rephed Philo. Strong and almost incontestable proofs may 
be traced over the whole earth, that every part of this globe 
has continued for many ages entirely covered with water. 
And though order were supposed msepaiable from matter, 
and inherent in it; yet may matter be susceptible of many 
and great revolutions, thi'ough the endless periods of eternal 
duration. The incessant changes, to which every part of it 
is subject, seem to intimate some such general transforma- 
tions ; though at the same time, it is observable, that all 
the changes and corruptions, of which we have ever had ex- 
perience, are but passages from one state of order to another; 
nor can matter ever rest in total deformity and confusion. 
What we see in the parts, we may infer in the whole , at 
least, that is the method of reasoning on which you lest 
your whole theory. And were I obliged to defend any par- 
ticular system of this nature (which I never willingly should 
do) I esteem none more plausible, than that which ascribes 
an eternal, inherent principle of order to the world ; though 
attended with great and continual revolutions and alterations. 
This at once solves all difficulties ; and if the solution, by 
being so general, is not entirely complete and satisfactory, 
it is, at least, a theory, that we must, sooner or later, have 
recourse to, whatever system we embrace. How could things 
have been as they are, were there not an original, inherent 
principle of order somewhere, in thought or in matter ? And 
it IS very indifferent to which of these we give the preference. 

B B 2 
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Chance has no place, on any hypothesis^ sceptical or religions. 
Every thing is surely governed, by steady, inviolable laws. 
A-nd were the inmost essence of things laid open to ns, we 
shonld then discover a scene, of which, at present, we can 
have no idea. Instead of admiring the order of ;natural 
beings, we should clearly see that it was absolutely impos- 
sible for them, in the smallest article, ever to admit of any 
other disposition. 

Were any one inclined to revive the ancient Pagan 
Theology, which maintained, as we learn from Hesiod, that 
this globe was governed by 30,000 deities, who arose horn 
the nnlmown powers of nature : yon would natnrally object, 
Cleaistthes, that nothing is gained by this hypothesis , and 
that it IS as easy to snppose all men animals, beings more 
numerous, but less peifect, to have sprung immediately from 
a like origin. Push the same inference a step farther ; and 
you will find a numerous society of deities as ex|dicable as 
one univeisal deity, who possesses, within himself, the 
powers and perfections of the whole society All these sys- 
tems, then, of Scepticism, Polytheism, and Theism, you must 
allow, on your principles, to be on a like footing, and that no 
one of them has any advantage over the others. You may 
thence leain the fallacy of your piinciples. 


PART TII. 

But heie, continued Philo, m examining the ancient 
system of the soul of the world, there strikes me, aU on a 
sudden, a new idea, which, if just, must go near to subvert 
all your reasoning, and destroy even your first inferences, on 
which you repose such confidence. If the universe bears a 
greater likeness to animal bodies and to vegetables, than to 
the works of human art, it is more probable, that its cause 
resembles the cause of the former than that of the latter, 
and its origin ought rather to he ascribed to generation or 
vegetation than to reason or design. Tour conclusion, 
even according to your own principles, is therefoie lame and 
defective. 

Pi ay open np this argument a little faifher, said Pemea. 
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For I do not rightly apprehend it, in that concise manner, 
in which you have expressed it. 

Our fhend Cleanthes, replied Philo, as you have heard, 
asserts, that since no question of fact can he proved otherwise 
thjin hj^ experience, '’the existence of a Deity admits not of 
proof from any other medium. The world, says he, resem- 
bles the works of human contrivance : Therefore its cause 
must also resemble that of the other. Here we may remark, 
that the operation of one very small part of nature, to wit 
man, upon another very small part, to wit that inanimate 
matter lying within his reach, is the rule, by which Cleah- 
THES judges of the origin of the whole"; and he measimes 
objects, so widely disproportioned, by the same individual 
standard. But to Wave all objections drawn from this topic ; 
I affirm, that there are other parts of the universe (besides 
the machines of human invention) which bear still a greatei 
resemblan&e to the fabric of the world, and which therefore 
afford a better conjecture concerning the universal origin of 
this system. These parts are animals and vegetables The 
world plainly resembles more an animal or a vegetable, than 
it does a watch or a knitting-loom. Its cause, therefore, it 
is more probable, resembles the cause of the foimer. The 
cause of the former is generation or vegetation. The cause, 
therefore, of the world, we may infer to be something similar 
or analogous to generation or vegetation. 

But how 18 it conceivable, said Demea, that the world can 
arise from any thmg similar to vegetation or generation P 

Very easily, replied Philo. In like manner as a tree 
sheds its seeds mto the neighbouring fields, and produces 
other trees; so the great vegetable, the world, or this 
planetary system, produces within itself certain seeds, which, 
being scattered mto the surrounding chaos, vegetate mto 
new worlds. A comet, for mstance, is the seed of a world ; 
and after it has been fully ripened, by passing from sun to 
sun, and star to star, it is at last tost into the unformed 
elements, which everywhere surround this universe, and 
immediately sprouts up mto a new system. 

Or if, for the sake of variety (for I see no other advantage) 
we should suppose this world to be an animal; a comet is 
the egg of this animal; and in like manner as an ostrich 
lays its egg in the sand, which, without any farther care, 
hatches the egg, and produces a new animal ; so ..... I 
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understand you, says Demea : But wtat wild, arbitrary sup- 
positions are these ? What data have you for such extra- 
ordinary conclusions ? And is the slight, imaginary resem- 
blance of the world to a vegetable or an animal sufficient to 
estabhsh the same inference with regard® to both ? pbjects, 
which are in general so widely different ; ought they to be a 
standard for each other ? 

Right, cries Philo : This is the topic on which I have all 
along insisted. I have still asserted, that we have no data 
to establish any system of cosmogony. Onr experience, so 
imperfect in itself, and so limited both in extent and dura- 
tion, can affoid us no probable conjecture concerning the 
whole of things. But if we must needs fix on some hypo- 
thesis , by what rule, pray, ought we ^to determine our 
choice ? Is there any other rule than the greater similarity 
of the objects compared ? And does not a plant or an animal, 
which sprmgs from vegetation or generation, bear ^ stronger 
resemblance to the world, than does any artificial machine, 
which arises from reason and design ? 

But what is this vegetation and generation of which you 
talkP said Demea. Can you explain their operations, and 
anatomize that fine internal structure, on which they depend^ 

As much, at least, rephed Philo, as Clearthes can ex- 
plain the operations of reason, or anatomize that internal 
stiucture, on which it depends. But without any such ela- 
borate disquisitions, when I see an animal, I mfer, that it 
sprang from generation ; and that with as great certainty as 
you conclude a house to have been reared by design. These 
words, generation^ reason^ mark only certain powers and 
energies in nature, whose effects are known, but whose 
essence is incomprehensible; and one of these prmciples, 
more than the other, has no privilege for being made a 
standard to the whole of natuie. 

In leality, Bemba, it may reasonably be expected, that the 
larger the views are which we take of things, the better will 
they conduct us in our conclusions concerning such extraor- 
dinary and such magnificent subjects. In this little corner 
of the world alone, there are four principles, Ueason, Instinct, 
Oeneiatwn, Vegetation, which are similar to each other, and 
are the causes of similar effects. "What a number of other 
principles may we naturally suppose m the immense extent 
and variety of the universe, could we tiavel from planet to 
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planet and from system to system, in order to examine each 
part of this mighty fabric ? Any one of these four principles 
above mentioned (and a hundred others which he open to 
our conjecture) may afPord us a theory, by which to judge of 
the origin of the world ; and it is a palpable and egregious 
partiality, to confine our view entirely to that prmciple, by 
which our own minds operate. Were this principle more 
intelligent on that account, such a partiality might be some- 
what excuseable ; But reason, in its internal fabric and 
structure, is really as httle known to us as instinct or vege- 
tation 5 and perhaps even that vague, undetermmate word. 
Nature^ to which the vulgar refer every thing, is not at the 
bottom more inexplicable. The effects of these principles are 
all knoTO to us from experience : But the principles them- 
selves, and their manner of operation are totally unknown : 
Nor IS it less intelligible, or less conformable to experience to 
say, that the world arose by vegetation from a seed shed by 
another world, than to say that it arose from a divme reason 
or contrivance, according to the sense in which Cleanthes 
understands it. 

But methinks, said Demba, if the world had a vegetative 
quality, and could sow the seeds of new worlds into the infi- 
nite chaos, this power would be still an additional argument 
for design in its author Eor whence could arise so wonderful 
a faculty but from design ? Or how can order spring from 
any thing, which perceives not that order which it bestows f 

You need only look around you, rephed Philo, to satisfy 
yourself with regard to this question. A tree bestows order 
and orgamzation on that tree, which springs from it, without 
knowing the order ; an animal, in the same manner, on its 
offspring : a bird, on its nest : and instances of this kind are 
even more frequent m the world, than those of order, which 
arise from reason and contrivance. To say, that all this order 
m animals and vegetables proceeds ultimately from design, 
is begging the question ; nor can that great point be ascer- 
tained otherv/'ise than by proving a both that order is, 

from its nature, mseparably attached to thought, and that it 
can never, of itself, or from original unknown principles, 
^ belong to matter. 

But farther, Demea, this objection, which you urge, can 
never be made use of by Oleaeithes, without renouncing 
a defence, which he has aheady made against one of my 
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objections. When I enquired concerning the cause of that 
supreme reason and intelligence, into winch he resolves every 
thing ; he told me, that the impossibility of satisfying such 
enquiries could never be admitted as an objection m any 
species of philosophy We must stop somewhere, i nor 

u it ever w^th^n the 7 each of human capacity to explain ulti- 
mate causes, or show the last co7inections of any objects. It is 
sufficient, if any steps, so far as we go, are suppo7 ted by experi- 
ence and observation. Now, that vegetation and generation, 
as weU as reason, are experienced to be principles of order in 
nature, is undeniable. If I rest my systeln of cosmogony on 
the former, prefeiably to the latter, his at my choice. The 
matter seems entirely arbitrary. And when Clbanthes asks 
me what is the cause of my great vegetative or generative 
faculty, I am equally entitled to ask him the cause of his 
great reasomng principle. These questions we have agreed 
to foibear on both sides ; and it is chiefly his interest on the 
present occasion to stick to this agreement. Judging by our 
limited and imperfect experience, generation has some privi- 
leges above reason : Eor we see every day the latter arise 
from the former, never the former from the latter. 

Compare, I beseech you, the consequences on both sides. 
The woild, say I, resembles an animal, therefore it is an 
animal, therefore it arose from generation. The steps, I 
confess, are wide; yet thi-re is some small appearance of 
analogy in each step. The world, says Cleanthes, resembles 
a machine, therefore it is a machine, therefore it arose from 
design. The steps are here equally wide, and the analogy 
less striking. And if he pretends to carry on my hypothesis 
a step farther, and to infer design or reason from the great 
principle of generation, on which I insist ; I may, with better 
authority, use the same freedom to push farther his hypo- 
thesis, and infer a divine generation or theogony from his 
principle of reason^ I have at least some faint shadow of 
experience, which is the utmost, that can ever be attained in 
the present subject. Reason, in innumerable instances, is 
observed to arise from the principle of generation, and never 
to arise from any other principle. 

Hesiod, and all the ancient Mythologists, were so struck 
with tins analogy, that they universally explained the origin 
of nature from an animal birth, and copulation. Plato too, 
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60 far as lie is intelligible, seems to have adopted some such 
notion in his Tim^eijs. 

The Beahmiits assert, that the world arose from an infinite 
spider, who spun this whole complicated mass from his 
bowels^ and annihilates afterwards the whole or anj part of 
it, by absorbmg it again, and resolving it into his own 
essence. Here is a species of cosmogony, which appears to 
us ridiculous ; because a spider is a little contemptible animal, 
whose operations we are never likely to take for a model of 
the whole universe. But still here is a new species of ana- 
logy, even in our * globe. And were there a planet wholly 
inhabited by spiders, (which is very possible) this inference 
would there appear as natural and irrefragable as that which 
in our |)lanet ascribes the origin of all thmgs to design and 
intelligence, as explained by Oleaivthes. Why an orderly 
system may not be spun from the belly as well as from the 
brain, it will be difficult for him to give a satisfactory reason. 

I must confess, Philo, replied Cleahthes, that of all men 
hviiig, the task which you have undertaken, of raising doubts 
and objections, suits you best, and seems, in a manner, 
natural and unavoidable to you. So great is your feitility of 
invention, that I am not ashamed to acknowledge myself 
unable, on a sudden, to solve regularly such out-of-the-way 
difficulties as you incessantly start upon me : though I clearly 
see, in general, their fallacy and error. And I question not, 
hut you are yourself, at present, in the same case, and have 
not the solution so ready as the obj*ection ; while you must 
he sensible, that common sense and reason is entirely against 
you, and that such whimsies as you have delivered, may 
puzzle, hut never can convince us. 


PART VIII. 

What you ascribe to the fertility of my invention, replied 
Philo, is entirely owing to the nature of the subject. In 
subjects, adapted to the narrow compass of human reason, 
there is commonly but one determination, which carries 
^ probability or conviction with it; and to a man of sound 
judgement, all other suppositions, but that one, appear 
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entirely absurd and cbiraerical. But in sucb questions, as 
the present, a hundred contradictory views may preserve a 
kind of imperfect analogy , and invention has here full scope 
to exert itself Without any great effort of thought, I 
believe that I could, in an instant, propose other systems of 
cosmogony, which would have some famt appearance ol 
truth , though it is a thousand, a million to ohe, if either 
yours or any one of mine be the true system. 

For instance ; what if I should revive the old Epicurean 
hypothesis P This is commonly, and I believe, justly, esteemed 
the most absurd system, that has yet been^ proposed ; yet, I 
know not, whether, with a few alterations, it might not be 
bi ought to bear a faint appearance of probability. Instead 
of supposing matter infinite, as Epicurus did ; let fis sup- 
pose it finite. A finite number of particles is only susceptible 
of finite transpositions : and it must happen, in an eternal 
duration, that every possible order or position must be tiied 
an infinite number of times This woild, therefore, with all 
its events, even the most minute, has before been produced 
and destroyed, and will again be produced and destroyed, 
without any bounds and limitations. No one, who has a 
conception of the powei s of infinite, in comparison of finite, 
will ever scruple this determination. 

But this supposes, said Demea, that matter can acquire 
motion, without any voluntary agent or first mover. 

And wheie is the difficulty, replied Philo, of that supposi- 
tion ? Eveiy event, before experience, is equally difficult and 
incomprehensible ; and every event, after experience, is 
equally easy and intelligible. Motion, in many instances, 
from gravity, from elastierfcy, from electricity, begins in 
matter, withont any known voluntary agent 5 and to suppose 
always, in these cases, an unknown voluntary agent, is mere 
hypothesis ; and hypothesis attended with no advantages. 
The beginning of motion in matter itself is as conceivable 
a ]pyiom as its communication from mind and intelligence. 

Besides ; why may not motion have been propagated by 
impulse through all eternity, and the same stock of it, or 
nearly the same, be still upheld in the universe P As much 
is lost by the composition of motion, as much is gamed by 
its resolution. And whatever the causes are, the fact is cer- 
tain, that matter is, and always has been in continual agita- 
tion, as far as human experience or tradition reaches. There 
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IS not probably, at present, in the whole universe, one particle 
of matter at absolute rest. 

And this very consideration too, continued Philo, which 
we have stumbled on in the course of the argument, suggests 
a new hypothesis of’ cosmogony, that is not absolutely absurd 
and improbable. Is there a system, an order, an oeconomy 
of things, by which matter can preserve that perpetual 
agitation, which seems essential to it, and yet maintain a 
constancy in the forms, which it produces ? There certainly 
IS such an ceconomy : for this is actually the case with the 
piesent world. The continual motion of matter, therefore, 
in less than infinite transpositions, must produce this oeconomy 
or Older, and by its very nature, that order, when once 
established, supports itself, for many ages, if not to eternity. 
But where-ever matter is so poized, ananged, and adjusted 
as to continue in perpetual motion, and yet preserve a con- 
stancy in forms, its situation must, of necessity, have all 
the same appearance of art and contrivance, which we ob- 
serve at present. All the parts of each form must have a 
relation to each other, and to the whole: and the whole 
itself must have a relation to the other parts of the universe ; 
to the element, in which the form subsists , to the materials, 
with which it repairs its waste and decay ; and to every 
other form, which is hostile or friendly. A defect in any of 
these particulars destroys the form , and the matter, of 
which it IS composed, is again set loose, and is thrown into 
irregular motions and fermentations, till it unite itself to 
some other regular form. If no such form be prepared to 
receive it, and if there be a great quantity of this corrupted 
matter in the universe, the uni^rse itself is entirely dis- 
ordered I whether it be the feeble embryo of a world in its 
first beginnings, that is thus destroyed, or the rotten carcass 
of one, languishing in old age and infirmity. In either case, 
a chaos ensues ; till finite, though innumerable revolutions 
produce at last some forms, whose parts and organs are so 
adjusted as to support the forms amidst a continued succes- 
sion of matter. 

Suppose, (for we shall endeavour to vary the expression) 
that matter were thrown into any position, by a bhnd, un- 
guided force ; it is evident that this &st position must m all 
probability be the most confused and most disorderly imagin- 
able, without any resemblance to those works of liuman 
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contrivance, wliicli, along with a symmetry of parts, discover 
an adjustment of means to ends and a tendency to iself- 
preservation. If the actuating force cease after this operation, 
matter must remain for ever in disorder, and continue an 
immense chaos, without any proportion or activity. But 
suppose, that the actuating force, w^hatever it be, stUl con- 
tinues in matter, this first position wiU immediately give 
place to a second, which will likewise in all probability be as 
disorderly as the first, and so on, through many successions 
of changes and revolutions. No particulai ordei or position 
ever continues a moment unaltered. The* original force, still 
remaining m activity, gives a perpetual restlessness to matter. 
Every possible situation is pioduced, and mstantly destroyed. 
If a glimpse or dawn of order appears for a moment, it is 
instantly hurried away, and confounded, by that never- 
ceasing foice, which actuates every part of matter. 

Thus the universe goes on for many ages in a •continued 
succession of chaos and disorder. But is it not possible that 
it may settle at last, so as not to lose its motion and active 
force (for that we have supposed inherent in it) yet so as to 
preserve an uniformity of appearance, amidst the continual 
motion and finctuation of its parts ? This we find to be the 
case with the nniverse at present. Every individual is per- 
petually changing, and every part of every individual, and 
yet the whole remains, in appearance, the same. May we 
not hope for such a position, or rather be assured of it, fiom 
the eternal revolutions of unguided matter, and may not this 
account foi all the ajipearxng wisdom and contrivance, which 
is in the univeise ? Let us contemplate the subject a little, 
and we shall find, that this adjustment, if attained by matter, 
of a seeming stability in the forms, with a real and perpetual 
revolution or motion of parts, affords a plausible, if not a 
true solution of the difficulty. 

It IS m vain, theiefore, to insist upon the uses of the parts 
in animals or vegetables and their curious adjustment to each 
other, I would fain know how an animal could subsist, 
unless its parts were so adjusted P Do we not find, that it 
immediately perishes whenever this adjustment ceases, and 
that its matter corrupting tries some new form. It happens, 
indeed, that the parts of the world are so well adjusted, that 
some regular form immediately lays claim to this corrupted 
matter: and if it were not so, could the world subsist? 
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Must it not dissolve as well as the animal, and pass through 
new positions and situations 5 till in a great, but finite suc- 
cession, it falls at last into the present or some such order P 

It IS well, replied CLEAiiTTHES, you told us, that this hypo- 
thesis \jas suggested on a sudden, in the course of the argu- 
ment. Had you had leisure to esamine it, you would soon 
have perceived the insuperable objections, to which it is 
exposed. Ho form, you say, can subsist, unless it possess 
those powers and organs, requisite for its subsistence • some 
new order or oeconomy must be tried, and so on, without in- 
termission , till at* last some order, which can support and 
maintain itself, is fallen upon. But according fco this hypo- 
thesis, whence arise the many coiiveniencies and advantages 
which fiien and all-animals possess P Two eyes, two ears, are 
not absolutely necessary for the subsistence of the species. 
Human race might have been propagated and preserved, 
without horses, dogs, cows, sheep, and those innumerable 
fruits and products which serve to our satisfaction and enjoy- 
ment. If no camels had been created for the use of a man 
in the sandy deserts of Africa and Arabia, would the world 
have been dissolved ? If no loadstone had been framed to 
give that wonderful and useful direction to the needle, would 
human society and the human kind have been immediately 
extinguished? Though the maxims of Hature be m geneial 
very frugal, yet nistances of this kind are far from being 
rare ^ and any one of them is a sufficient proof of design, 
and of a benevolent design, which gave rise to the order and 
arrangement of the universe. 

At least, you may safely infer, said Philo, that the fore- 
going hypothesis is so far incomplete and imperfect , which I 
shall not; scruple to allow. But can we ever reasonably ex- 
pect greater success in any attempts of this nature ? Or can 
we ever hope to erect a system of cosmogony, that will be 
liable to no exceptions, and will contain no circumstance 
repugnant to our limited and imperfect experience of the 
analogy of Nature ? Tour theory itself cannot surely pre- 
tend to any such advantage ; even though you have run into 
Anthrojpomo'i the better to preserve a conformity to 
common experience. Let us once more put it to trial. In 
all instances which we have ever seen, ideas axe copied from 
real objects, and are ectypal, not archetypal, to express myself 
in learned terms : You reverse this order, and give thought 
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tlie precedence. In aU instances winch we have ever seen, 
thought has no influence upon matter, except where ‘that 
matter is so conjoined with it, as to have an equal reciprocal 
influence upon it. NTo animal can move immediately any 
thing hut the memhers of its own body; and indeed, the 
equahty of action and re-action seems to be an universal law 
of Nature ; But your theory implies a contradiction to this 
experience. These instances, with many more, which it were 
easy to collect, (particulaily the supposition of a mind or 
system of thought that is eternal, or in other words, an 
animal ingenerable and immortal) these instances, I saj , may 
teach, aU of us, sobriety in condemning each other ; and let 
us see, that as no system of this kind ought ever to be re- 
ceived from a slight analogy, so neithel: ought any to be 
rejected on account of a small incongruity. For that is an 
inconvenience, from which we can justly pronounce no one to 
be exempted. 

All religious systems, it is confessed, are subject to great 
and msuperable diffi-Culties. Each disputant triumphs in his 
tui n ; while he carries on an offensive war, and exposes the 
absuidities, baibarities, and pernicious tenets of his antago- 
nist. But all of them, on the whole, prepare a complete 
triumph for the Sceptic; who tells them, that no system 
ought ever to be embraced with regard to such subjects : For 
this plain reason, that no absurdity ought ever to be assented 
to with regard to any subject. A total suspense of judgment 
is here our only reasonable resource. And if every attack, as 
is commonly observed, and no defence, among Theologians, is 
successful , how complete must be Jiis victory, who remains 
always, with aU mankind, on the offensive, and has himself no 
fixed station or abiding city, which he is ever, on any occa- 
sion, obliged to defend ? 


PAET IX. 

But if so many difficulties attend the argument a posteriori^ 
said Bemea ; had we not better adhere to that simple and 
sublime argument a priori^ which, by offering to us infallible r 
demonstration, cuts off at once all doubt and difficulty ? By 
this argument, too, we may prove the INFINITY of the 
divine attributes, which, I am afraid, can never be ascertained 
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with certainty from any other topic. For how can an effect, 
which either is finite, or, for aught we Imow, may he so ; how 
can such an effect, Isay, prove an infinite cause P The unity 
too of the Divine Nature, it is very difficult, if not absolutely 
impossxjble, to deduce merely from contemplating the works 
of nature , nor will the uniformity alone of the plan, even 
were it allowed, give us any assurance of that attiibute. 
Whereas the argument a .... 

Ton seem^ to reason, Demea, interposed Cleantees, as if 
those advantages and convemeneies in the abstract argument 
were full proofs of its solidity But it is first proper, in my 
opinion, to determine what argument of this nature you chuse 
to insist on 3 and we shall afterwards, from itself, better than 
from ifs useful consequences, endeavour to deteimine what 
value we ought to put upon it. 

The argument, rephed Demea, which I would insist on is 
the common one. Whatever exists must have a cause or 
reason of its existence ; it being absolutely impossible for any 
thing to produce itself, or be the cause of its own existence. 
In mounting up, therefore, from effects to causes, we must 
either go on in tracing an infinite succession, without any 
ultimate cause at all , or must at last have recourse to some 
ultimate cause, that is necessarily existent : Now that the 
first supposition is absurd may be thus proved. In the infinite 
cham or succession of causes and effects, each single effect m 
determined to exist by the power and efficacy of that cause, 
which immediately preceded ; but the whole eternal chain or 
succession, taken together, is not determined or caused by any 
thing : and yet it is evident that it requires a cause or 
reason, ati much as any particular object, which begins to 
exist in time. The question is stiU reasonable, Why this 
particular succession of causes existed from eternity, and not 
any other succession, or no succession at all. If there be no 
necessarily-existent being, any supposition, which can be 
formed, is equally possible ; nor is there any more absurdity 
in Nothmg’s having existed from eternity, than there is in 
that succession of causes, which constitutes the universe. 
What was it then, which determined something to exist 
rather than nothing, and bestowed being on a particular 
possibility, exclusive of the rest? E&^iemal causes, there 
are supposed to be none. Chance is a word without a mean^ 
ing. Was it Nothing ^ But that can never produce any thing. 
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We must, therefore, have recourse to a necessarily- existent 
Being, who carries the BEASON of his existence in himself; 
and who cannot be supposed not to exist without an express 
contradiction. There is consequently such a Being, that is, 
there is a Deity. 5, 

I shall not leave it to Philo, said Clbai^thes, (though I 
know that the starting objections is his chief dehght) to 
point out the weakness of this metaphysical reasoning. It 
seems to me so obviously ill-grounded, and at the same time 
of so little consequence to the cause of true piety and religion, 
that I shall myself venture to show the fallacy of it. 

I shall begin with observing, that there is an evident 
absurdity in pietending to demonstrate a matter of fact, or to 
prove it by any arguments a ^norL Nothmg is demonstrable, 
unless the contrary implies a contradiction, Nothing, that is 
distinctly conceivable, implies a contradiction. Whatevei 
we conceive as existent, we can also conceive as ncOi-existent. 
There is no being, therefore, whose non-existence implies a 
contradiction- Consequently there is no being, whose exis- 
tence is demonstrable, I propose this argument as entirely 
decisive, and am willmg to rest the whole controveisy upon it. 

It is pretended that the Deity is a necessarily-existent 
being ; and this necessity of his existence is attempted to be 
explained by asserting, that, if we knew his whole essence 
or nature, we should perceive it to be as impossible for him 
not to exist as for twice two not to be four. But it is evident, 
that this can never happen, while our faculties remain the 
same as at present. It will still be possible for us, at any 
time, to conceive the non-existence of what we formerly con- 
ceived to exist ; nor can the mind ever lie under a necessity 
of supposmg any object to remain always m bemg ; in the 
same manner as we he under a necessity of always conceiving 
twice two to be four. The words, therefore, necessary exist- 
ence^ have no meaning ; or, which is the same thing, none 
that IS consistent. 

But farther ; why may not the material universe be the 
necessarily-existent Being, according to this pretended expli- 
cation of necessity P We dare not affirm that we know all the 
qualities of matter; and for aught we can determine, it may 
contain some qualities, which, were they known, would make 
its non-existence appear as great a contradiction as that twice 
two is five. I find only one argument employed to prove. 
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that the material world is not the necessarily-existent Being T 
and this argument is derived from the contingency both of 
the matter and the form of the world. “^Any particle of 
matter/ ^tis said/ ^ may he conceived to be annihilated ; and 
any form may be conceived to be altered. Such an aniiihi-' 
lation or alteration^ therefore, is not impossible.’ But it 
seems a great partiality not to perceive, that the same argu- 
ment extends equally to the Deity, so far as we have any 
conception of him ; and that the mind can at least imagine 
him to be non-existent, or his attributes to be altered. It 
must be some unknown, inconceivable qualities, which can 
make his non-existence appear impossible, or his attributes 
unalterable: And no reason can be assigned, whj these 
qualities may not bjelong to matter. As they are altogether 
unknown and inconceivable, they can never he proved incom- 
patible with it. 

Add to this, that in tracing an eternal succession of objects, 
it seems absurd to inquire for a general cause or first author. 
How can any thing, that exists from eternity, have a cause, 
since that relation implies a piiority m time and a beginning 
of existence? 

In such a chain too, or succession of objects, each part is 
caused by that which preceded it, and causes that which 
succeeds it. Where then is the difficulty ? But the WHOLE, 
you say, wants a cause I answer, that the uniting of these 
parts into a whole, like the uniting of several distinct counties 
into one kingdom, or several distinct members into one body, 
is performed merely by an arbitrary act of the mind, and has 
no influence on the nature of things. Did I show yon the 
particular causes of each individual in a collection of twenty 
particles of matter, I should think it very unreasonable, should 
you afterwards ask me, what was the cause of the ..whole 
twenty. This is sufficiently explained m explaming the cause 
of the parts. 

Though the reasonings, which you have urged, Cleaistthes, 
may well excuse me, said Philo, fiom starting any farther 
difficulties; yet I cannot forbear insisting still upon another 
topic. ’Tis observed by arithmeticians, that the products of 
9 compose always either 9 or some lesser product of 9 , if you 
add together all the characters, of which any of the former 
products is composed. Thus, of 18, 27, 36, which aie pro- 

* Er Clarko, 
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ducts of 9, you mate 9 by adding 1 to 8, 2 to 7, 3 to 6. Thus, 
369 is a product also of 9 ; and if you add 3, 6^ and 9, you 
mate 18, a lesser product of 9.^ To a superficial observer, 
so wonderful a regularity may be admired as tbe effect either 
of chance or design, but a stilful algebiaist immediately 
concludes it to be the wort of necessity, and demonstrates, 
that it must for ever result from the nature of these numbeis. 
Is it not probable, I ask, that the whole oeconomy of the 
universe is conducted by a like necessity, though no human 
algebra can fumish a key, which solves the difficulty ^ " And 
instead of admiiing the order of natural beings, may it not 
happen, that, could we penetrate into the mtimate nature ol 
bodies, we should clearly see why it was absolutely impos- 
sible, they could ever admit of any other disposition? So 
dangerous is it to introduce this idea of necessity into the 
present question f and so naturally does it afford an inference 
directly opposite to the religious hypothesis > 

But dropping ah these abstractions, continued Philo ; and 
confining oui selves to more familiar topics; I shall venture 
to add an observation, that the argument a 'pr%or% has seldom 
been found very convincing, except to people of a metaphysical 
head, who have accustomed themselves to abstract reasoning, 
and who finding from mathematfes, that the understanding 
frequently leads to truth, through obscurity, and contrary to 
first appearances, have transferred the same habit of thmtmg 
to subjects, where it ought not to have place. Other people, 
even of good sense and the best inclined to religion, feel 
always some deficiency m such arguments, though they are 
not perhaps able to explain distinctly where it lies, A certain 
proof, that men ever did, and ever will derive their religion 
from other sources than from this species of reasoning. 


PAET X. 

It is my opinion, I own, replied Demea, that each man feels, 
in a manner, the truth of religion within his own breast ; and 
from a consciousness of his imbecility and misery, rather 
than from any reasoning, is led to seek protection from that 
Being, on whom he and aU nature is dependent. So anxious 

* R^publique dos Lettres, Aoi\fc ] 685 
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)r so tedions are even the best scenes of life^ tliat futnxity is 
;tilLtlie object of aU our hopes and fears. We incessantly 
ook forward, and endeavour, by prajeis, adoration, and 
jacridce, to appease those unknown powers, whom we find, 
ly experience, so able to afflict and oppress us. Wretched 
3ieatures that we are ^ what resource for us amidst the 
nnumerable iRs of life, did not Eehgion suggest some 
nethods of atonement, and appease those terrors, with which 
m are incessantly agitated and tormented 9 

I am indeed persuaded, said Philo, that the best and indeed 
:he only method of bringing every one to a due sense of reli- 
gion, IS by just representations of the misery and wickedness 
if men. And for that purpose a talent of eloquence and 
strong ’imagery is jmore requisite than that of reasoning and 
irguraent. Por is it necessary to prove, what every one feels 
ivithin himself 9 ^Tis only necessaiy to make us feel it, if 
possible, more intimately and sensibly. 

The people, indeed, replied Demea, are sufficiently con- 
vinced of this great and melancholy truth. The miseries of 
Life, the unhappiness of man, the general corruptions of our 
nature, the unsatisfactory enjoyment of pleasures, riches, 
btonours ; these phrases ha^ve become almost proverbial in all 
languages. And who can doubt of what all men declare 
Prom their own immediate feeling and experience? 

In this point, said Philo, the learned are perfectly agreed 
with the vulgar ; and in all letters, sacred and 'profane^ the 
bopic of human misery has been insisted on with the most 
pathetic eloquence that sorrow and melancholy could inspire. 
The poets, who speak fiom sentiment, without a system, and 
whose testimony has therefore the more authority, abound 
In images of this nature. Prom Hombh down to Dr. Youhg, 
bhe whole inspired tribe have ever been sensible, that no 
other representation of things would suit the feeling and 
observation of each individual. 

As to authorities, replied Demea, you need not seek them. 
Look round this hbrary of Cleanthes. I shall venture to 
affirm, that, except authors of ^larticular sciences, such as 
chymistry or botany, who have no occasion to treat of human 
life, there is scarce one of those innumerable writers, from 
whom the sense of human misery has not, in some passage 
or other, extorted a complaint and confession of it. At 
Least, the chance is entirely on that side ; and no one author 
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lias ever, so far as I can recollect, been so extragavant as to 
deny it. 

There you must excuse me, said Philo : LEiB]sriTZ has 
denied it ; and is perhaps the first/ who ventured upon so 
bold and paradoxical an opinion, at feast, the fiiifst, who 
made it essential to his philosophical system. 

And by being the first, replied Demea, might he not have 
been sensible of his error? Por is this a subject* in vrhicL 
philosophers can piopose to make discoveries, especially in 
so late an age ? And can any man hope by a simple denial 
(for the subject scarcely admits of reasoning) to bear down 
the united testimony of mankind, founded on sense and con- 
sciousness ? 

And why should man, added he, pretend to an exemption 
from the lot of all other animals? The whole eaith, beheve 
me, Philo, is cursed and polluted. A perpetual war is 
kindled amongst ah. hving creatures. JSTecessity, hunger, 
want, stimulate the stiong and courageous ; Pear, anxiety, 
teiror, agitate the weak and infirm. The first entrance into 
life gives anguish to the new-born infant and to its wretched 
parent • Weakness, impotence, distress, attend each stage of 
that life : and His at last finished in agony and hoiror. 

Observe too, says Philo, the curious artifices of Nature, in 
order to imbitter the life of every living being. The stronger 
prey upon the weaker, and keep them in perpetual terror and 
anxiety. The weaker too, in their turn, often prey upon the 
stronger, and vex and molest them without relaxation. Con- 
sider that innumerable race of insects, which either are bred 
on the body of each animal, or flying about infix their stings 
in him. These insects have others still less than themselves, 
which torment them. And thus on each hand, before and 
behind, above and below, every animal is surrounded with 
enemies, which incessantly seek his misery and distruction. 

Man alone, said Demea, seems to be, in pait, an exception 
to this rule. Por hy combmation in society, he can easily 
master lions, tygeis, and bears, whose greater stiength and 
agility naturally enable them to prey upon him. 

On the contrary, it is here chiefly, cried Philo, that the 
nniform and equal maxims of Nature are most apparent. 
Man, it is true, can, by combination, surmount aU his real 

* That sentiment had been mam- before Leibnitz, though by none of so 
lamed by Dr, King and some few others, great fame as that Glrman philosopher. 
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enemies^ and become master of the whole animal creation : 
but -does he not immediately raise up to himself imag%nanj 
enemies, the dcemons of his fancy, who haunt him with 
superstitious terrors, and blast every enjoyment of life ? His 
pleasurg, as he imagines, becomes, m their eyes, a crime : 
his food and repose give them umbrage and offence : his very 
sleep and dreams furnish new materials to anyious fear : and 
even deatti, his refuge from every other lU, presents only the 
dread endless and mnumerable woes, Nor does the wolf 
molest more the timid flock, than superstition does the 
anxious breast of vrretched mortals. 

Besides, consider, Demea ; this very society, by which we 
surmount those wild beasts, our natural enemies ; what new 
enemieS does it not raise to us ? What woe and misery does 
it not occasion? Man is the greatest enemy of man. Op- 
pression, injustice, contempt, contumely, violence, sedition, 
war, calumny, treachery, fraud , by these they mutually tor- 
ment each other : and they would soon dissolve that society 
which they had formed, were it not for the dread of still 
greater ills, which must attend their separation. 

But though these external insults, said Demea, from 
animals, from men, from all the elements, which assault us, 
foim a frightful catalogue of woes, they are nothmg in com- 
parison of those, which arise within oni selves, from the dis- 
tempeied condition of our mind and body. How many lie 
under the lingering torment of diseases ? Hear the y^^thetic 
enumeration of the great poet. 

Intestine stone and ulcer, colic-pangSi 
Demoniac frenzy, moping melancholy. 

And moon-struck madue^>s, pining atrophy, 

Marasmus and 'vFide-wasting pestilence 
Dire was the tossing, deep the groans DESPAIR 
Tended the sick, Inisiest fiom couch to conch 
And over them triumphant DEATH his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, tho’ oft invok’d 
With \ows, as then chief good and final hope 

The disoiders of the mind, continued Demea, though more 
secret, are not perhaps less dismal and vexations, Eemorse, 
shame, anguish, rage, disappointment, anxiety, fear, dejec- 
^ tion, despair ; who has ever passed through life without cruel 
inroads from these tormentois ^ How many have scarcely 
ever felt any better sensations 9 Labour and poverty, so ab- 
horred hy every one, are the certain lot of the far greater 
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number 5 and those few privileged persons, who enjoy ease 
and opulence, never leach contentment or true fehcity. '’All 
the goods of life united would not mate a very happy man ; 
but all the ills united would mahe a wretch indeed , and 
any one of them almost (and who can be free from ev^ry one) 
nay often the absence of one good (and who can possess all) 
IS sufficient to render life ineligible. ^ 

Were a sti anger to drop, on a sudden, into this world, I 
would show him, as a specimen of its ills, an hospital full of 
diseases, a piison ciowded with malefactois and debtors, a 
field of battle stiewed with cai cases, a fleet floundering in 
the ocean, a nation languishing under tyranny, famine, or 
pestilence. To turn the gay side of life to him, and give 
him a notion of its pleasures , whither shotild I conduc’t him ? 
to a ball, to an opera, to court ? He might justly thint, that 
I was only showing him a diversity of distress and sorrow. 

There is no evading such strikmg instances, s%id Philo, 
but by apologies, which still faither aggravate the charge. 
Why have all men, I ask, in all ages, complained incessantly 
of the miseries of hfe ^ . They have no just reason, says 

one . these complamts proceed only from their discontented, 

repining, anxious disposition And can theie possibly, 

I leply, be a more certain foundation of misery, than such a 
wretched temper ? 

But if they were really as unhappy as they pretend, says 
my antagonist, why do they remain in life ? . . . , 

Kot satisfied -with life, afiaid of death 

This IS the secret chain, say I, that holds us. We are terri- 
fied, not bribed to the continuance of our existence. 

It IS only a false delicacy, he may insist, which a few re- 
fined spnits indulge, and which has spiead these complaints 

among the whole race of mankmd And what is this 

delicacy, I ask, which you blame Is it any thing bnt a 
greater sensibility to all the pleasures and pains of life ? and 
if the man of a delicate, lefined temper, by being so much 
more alive than the rest of the woild, is only so much more 
unhappy ; what judgment must we form in general of human 
life ? 

Let men remain at rest, says our adversary ; and they 
will be easy. They are wilhng artificers of their own 
misery . - . hTo ^ reply I ; an anxious languor follows 
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their repose : disappointment, vexation, trouble, their activity* 
and ambition. 

I can observe something like what you mention in some 
others, replied Cleanthes : but I confess, I feel little or 
nothing of it in my^lf, and hope that it is not so common as 
you represent it. 

If you feel not human misery yourself, cried Demea, I con- 
gratulate*you on so happy a singularity. Others, seemingly 
the most prosperous, have not been ashamed to vent their 
complaints in the most melancholy strains. Let us attend 
to the great, the fortunate Emperor, Charles V, when, tired 
with human grandeur, he resigned all his extensive dominions 
into the hands of his son. In the last harangue, which he 
made on that memorable occasion, he publicly avowed, that 
the gieatest j)rospe7ihes which he had ever enjoy ed^ had been 
mixed with so many adversities^ that he might t^uly say he had 
never enjoyed ayiy satisfaction or contentment. But did the 
retiied life, in which he sought for shelter, afford him any 
gieater happiness ? If we may ciedit his son^s account, his 
repentance commenced the very day of his resignation.. 

Cicero’s foitune, from small beginnings, rose to the gieat- 
est lustre and renown ; yet what pathetic complaints of the 
ills of life do his familiar letters, as well as philosophical 
discourses, contain? And suitably to his own experience, 
he mtioduees Cato, the great, the fortunate Cato, protesting 
in his old age, that, had he a new life in his offer, he would 
reject the present. 

Ask yourself, ask any of your acquaintance, whether they 
would live over again the last ten or twenty years of their 
lives. No ! but the next twenty, they say, will be better ; 


And from the dregs of life, hope to receive 
What the firtt sprightly rimning coid-d not giy^. 


Thus at last they find (such is the greatness of human 
misery ; reconciles even contradictions) t]aat they com- 
plain, at once, of the shortness of life, and of it? vanity and 
sorrow. 

And IS it possible, Cleaitthes, said Philo, that after ah 
these reflections, and infinitely more, which might be sug- 
gested, you can stiH persevere in your Anthropomorphism, 
and assert the moral attributes of the Deity, his justice, 
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benevolence, mercy, and rectitude, to be of tbe same nature 
witli these viitues m human creatures? His power we allow 
infinite : whatever he wills is executed : but neither man nor 
any other animal are happy : therefore he does not will their 
happiness. His wisdom is infinite : he fs never mistaken m 
chusing the means to any end : but the course of nature 
tends not to human or animal felicity : therefore it is not 
established for that purpose. Through the whole c^ompass of 
human knowledge, there are no inferences more certain and 
infallible than these. In what respect, then, do his benevo- 
lence and mercy resemble the benevolence and mercy of men ? 

Epiourtjs’s old questions are yet unanswered. 

Is he willing to prevent evil, but not able ? then is he im- 
potent. Is he able, but not willing ^ then is he malevolent. 
Is he both able and wilhng ? whence then is evil ? 

Ton ascribe, Cleaitthes, (and I believe justly) a purpose 
and intention to ISTature. But what, I beseech you, is the 
object of that curious artifice and machinery, which she has 
displayed in all animals ? The preservation alone of in- 
dividuals and piopagation of the species. It seems enough 
for hei purpose, if such a rank be barely upheld in the 
universe, without any care or concern for the happmess of 
the members that compose it. Ho resource for this purpose ; 
no machinery, in order merely to give pleasure or ease : no 
fund of puie joy and contentment: no indulgence without 
some want or necessity accompanying it. At least, the few 
phenomena of this nature aie oveibalaneed by opposite phe- 
nomena of still greater importance. 

Our sense of music, harmony, and indeed beauty of all 
kinds gives satisfaction, without being absolutely necessary 
to the preservation and propagation of the species. But 
what racking pains, on the other hand, arise fiom gouts, 
gravels, megrims, tooth-aches, rheumatisms ; where the in- 
jury to the animal-machinery is either small or incurable ? 
Mirth, laughter, play, frolic, seems gratuitous satisfactions, 
which have no farther tendency : spleen, melancholy, dis- 
content, superstition, are pains of the same nature. How 
then does the divine benevolence display itself, in the sense 
of you Anthropomorphites ? Hone but we Mystics, as you 
were pleased to call us, can account for this strange mixture 
of phenomena, by deriving it from attributes, infinitely per- 
fect, but incomprehensible. 
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And have you at last, said Cleanthes smiling, betrayed 
your intentions, Philo ? Tour long agreement witb Demea 
did indeed a little surprise me ; but I find you were all the 
wbile erecting a concealed battery against me. And I must 
confess^ that you have now fallen upon a subject, worthy of 
your noble spirit of opposition and controversy. If you can 
make ouij^ the present point, and prove mankind to be un- 
happy or corrupted, there is an end at once of all religion. 
For to what purpose establish the natural attributes of the 
Deity, while the moral are still doubtful and uncertain ? 

You take umbra'ge very easily, replied Demea, at opinions 
the most mnocent, and the mosfc generally received even 
amongst the rehgious and devout themselves ; and nothing 
can be’ more surprising than to find a topic like this, con- 
cerning the wickedness and misery of man, charged with no 
less than Atheism and profaneness. Have not all pious 
divines and preachers, who have indulged their rhetoric on 
so fertile a subject ; have they not easily, I say, given a solu- 
tion of any difficulties, which may attend it ? This world is 
but a point in comparison of the universe : this life but a 
moment in comparison of eternity. The present evil phe- 
nomena, therefore, are rectified in other regions, and in some 
future period of existence. And the eyes of men, being then 
opened to larger views of things, see the whole connection of 
general laws ; and trace, with adoration, the benevolence and 
rectitude of the Deity, through all the mazes and uitricacies 
of his providence, 

'No f rephed Cleamthes, No ^ These arbitraiy suppositions 
can never be admitted, contrary to matter of fact, visible and 
uncontroverted. Whence can any cause be known but from 
its known effects ? Whence can any hypothesis be proved 
but from the apparent phenomena ? To establish one hypo- 
thesis upon another, is buildmg entirely in the air ; and the 
utmost we ever attain, by these conj*ectures and fictions, is to 
ascertain the bare possibility of our opinion ; but never can 
we, upon such terms, estabhsh its reahty. 

The only method of supporting divine benevolence (and it 
is what I wilhngly embrace) is to deny absolutely the misery 
^ and wickedness of man. Your representations are exagge- 
rated: Your melancholyviews mostly fictitious : Your inferences 
contraiy to fact and experience. Health is more common 
than sickness • Pleasure than pain : Happiness than misery. 
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'And for one vexation, whicli we meet with, we attain, upon 
computation, a hundi'ed enjoyments. 

Admitting* your position, replied Philo, which yet is ex- 
tremely doubtful, you must, at the same tune, allow, that, if 
pain be less frequent than pleasure, if is infinite]y more 
violent and durable. One hour of it is often able to outweigh 
a day, a week, a month of our common insipid enjoyments : 
And how many days, weeks, and ATeonths are passed by several 
in the most acute torments ? Pleasure, scarcely in one in- 
stance, is ever able to leach ecstacy and lapture : And in no 
one instance can it continue for any time at its highest pitch 
and altitude. The spirits evaporate; the nerves relax; the 
fabric is disordered ; and the enjoyment quickly degenerates 
into fatigue and uneasiness. But pain often, good G8d, how 
often ^ rises to toiture and agony; and the longer it con- 
tinues, it becomes still more genuine agony and torture. 
Patience is exhausted; couiage languishes; melancholy 
seizes us ; and nothing terminates onr miseiy but the removal 
of its cause, or another event, which is the sole cure of all 
evil, but which, from our natural folly, we regard with still 
greater horror and consternation. 

But not to insist upon these topics, continued Philo, though 
most obvious, ceitam, and important ; I must use the free- 
dom to admonish you, Cleanthes, that you have put the 
controversy upon a most dangerous issue, and aie unawaies 
introducmg a total Scepticism, into the most essential ai tides 
of natural and revealed theology. What J no method of 
fixing a just foundation for religion, unless we allow the hap- 
piness of human life, and maintain a continued existence 
even in this world, with all our present pams, infix mities, 
vexations, and follies, to be eligible and desireable ' But this 
IS contrary to every one’s feeling and experience : It is con- 
trary to an authority so established as nothing can subvert ; 
No decisive pi oofs can ever be produced against this 
authoiity ; nor is it possible for you to compute, estimate, 
and compare all the pains and all the pleasures m the lives of 
all men and of ah. animals • And thus by your resting the 
whole system of religion on a point, which, from its very 
nature, must for ever be uncertain, you tacitly confess, that 
that system is equally uncertain. 

But allowing you, what never will be believed ; at least, 
^ what you never possibly can prove, that animal, or at least, 
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human happiness, m this life, exceeds its misery ; you have 
yet done nothing : For this is not, hy any means, what we 
expect from infinite power, infinite wisdom, and infinite good- 
ness. Why IS there any misery at all in the world ? Not by 
chance«suiely. From some cause then. Is it from the in- 
tention of the Deity ? But he is perfectly benevolent. Is it 
contrary JjO his intention? But he is almighty. Nothing 
can shake the solidity of this reasoning, so short, so clear, so 
decisive; except we assert, that these subjects exceed all 
human capacity, and that our common measures of truth 
and falsehood are not applicable to them ; a topic, which I 
have all along msisted on, but which you have, horn the 
egmning, rejected with scorn and mdignation. 

But*! will be contented to retire still from this mtrench- 
ment : For I deny that you can ever force me in it : I will 
allow, that pam or misery in man is com^pahhle with infinite 
power and goodness in the Deity, even in your sense of these 
attributes : What are you advanced by all these concessions ^ 
A mere possible compatibility is not sufficient. You must 
jprove these pure, unmixt, and uncontrollable attributes from 
the piesent mixed and confused phenomena, and from these 
alone. A hopeful undertaking ! Were the phenomena ever 
so pure and unmixt, yet being finite, they would be insufficient 
for that purpose. How much more, where they are also so 
jarring and discordant ! 

Here, Cleanthes, I find myself at ease in my argument. 
Here I triumph. Formerly, when we argued concerning the 
natural attributes of inteUigence and design, I needed all my 
sceptical and metaphysical subtilty to elude your grasp. In 
many views of the universe, and of its parts, particularly the 
latter, the beauty and fitness of final causes strike us with 
such irresistible force, that aU objections appear (what I 
believe they really are) mere cavils and sophisms ; nor can 
we then imagme how it was ever possible for us to repose any 
weight on them. But there is no view of human life or of 
the condition of mankmd, from which, without the greatest 
violence, we can infer the moral attributes, or learn that in- 
finite benevolence, conjoined with infinite power and infinite 
wisdom, which we must discover by the eyes of faith alone. 
It is your turn now to tug the labourmg oar, and to support 
your philosophical snbtilties against the dictates of plain 
reason and experience. 
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PART XI. 

I scRtJPLE not to allow, said OLEAi^rTHES, that I have been 
'* apt to suspect the frequent repetition of the woid, mfimte, 
which we meet with in all theological writers, to savour 
more of panegyric than of philosophy, and that an;;^ purposes 
of reasoning, and even of religion, would he better served, 
were we to rest contented with more accurate and cuoie 
moderate expressions. The terms, admirable, excellent, su^ 
ferlatively great, wise, and lioly, these sufficiently fill the 
imaginations of men; and anything beyond, besides that it 
leads into absurdities, has no influence on the affections or 
sentiments. Thus, in the present subject, ‘if we abandon call 
human analogy, as seems your intention, Demea, I am afraid 
we abandon ah religion, and retain no conception of the 
gi eat object of our adoration. If we preserve humah analogy, 
we must for ever find it impossible to reconcile any mixture 
of evil in the imiverse with infinite attributes ; much less 
can we ever prove the latter from the former. But supposing 
the Author of Nature to be finitely peifect, though far ex- 
ceednig manhind ; a satisfactory account may then be given 
of natural and moral evil, and every untoward plienomenou 
be explained and adjusted. A less evil may then be chosen, 
in Older to avoid a greater; Inconveniencies be submitted 
to, m Older to reach a desirable end ; And in a word, bene- 
volence, regulated by wisdom, and limited by necessity, may 
pioduce just such a world as the present. You, Philo, who 
are so piompt at starting views, and leflections, and analogies, 
I would gladly hear, at length, without mterruption, your 
opinion of this new theory , and if it deserve our attention, 
we may afterwards, at more leisure, reduce it into form. 

My sentiments, replied Philo, are not worth being made 
a mystery of ; and therefore, without any ceremony, I shall 
deliver what occuis to me, with regard to the present sub- 
ject, It must,-! think, be allowed, that, if a very limited in- 
telligence, whom we shall suppose utterly unacquainted with 
the universe, weie assured, that it were the production of a 
very good, wise, and powerful being, however finite, he 
would, from his conjectures, form beforehand a different 
notion of it from what we find it to be by experience ; nor 
wonld^he ever imagine, merely from these attiibutes of the 
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cause, of wMcli he is informed, that the effect could be so 
fulLof vice and misery and disorder, as it appeals in this 
life. Supposing now, that this person were brought into the 
world, still assured, that it was the workmanship of such a 
sublin^e and benevhlent Bemg , he might, perhaps, be sur-« 
prised at the disappointment ; but would never retract his 
former belief, if founded on any very solid argument ; since 
such a limited intelligence jnust be sensible of his own blind- 
ness^ and Ignorance, and must allow, that there maybe many 
solutions of those phenomena, which will for ever escape his 
comprehension. But supposing, which is the real case with 
regard to man, that this creature is not antecedently con- 
vinced of a supreme intelligence, benevolent, and powerful, 
but IS* left to gather such a behef from the appearances of 
things , this entirely alters the case, nor will he ever find 
any reason for such a conclusion. He may he fully convuiced 
of the nas^row limits of his understanding , but this 'will not 
help him in formmg an mference concerning the goodness 
of superior powers, since he must form that inference from 
what he knows, not from what he is ignoiant of. The more 
you exaggerate his weakness and ignoiance, the more diffi- 
dent you render him, and give him the greater suspicion, 
that such subjects are beyond the reach of his faculties 
Tou are obliged, therefore, to reason with him nieiely from 
the known phenomena, and to drop every arbitrary supposi- 
tion or conjecture. 

Did I show you a house or palace, where there was not 
one apartment convenient or agreeable ; where the windows, 
doors, fires, passages, stairs, and the whole ceconomy of the 
building were the source of noise, confusion, fatigue, daik- 
ness, and the extremes of heat and cold ; you would certainly 
blame the contiivance, without any faither examination 
The architect would in vain display his subtilty, and prove 
to you, that if this door or that window were altered, greater 
ills would ensue. What he says, may be strictly true : The 
alteration of one particular, while the othej’ parts of the 
building remain, may only augment the inconveniencies 
But still you would assert in general, that, if the architect 
had had skill and good intentions, he might have formed 
such a plan of the whole, and might have adjusted the parts 
in such a manner, as would have remedied all or most of 
these inconveniencies. His ignorance, or even your own ig- 
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Iiorance of such, a plan, will never convince yon of the impos- 
sibility of it. If yon find any iiiconveniencies and deformities 
in the bnilding, yon will always, without entering into any 
detail, condemn the architect. 

In short, I repeat the question • Is the world, considered 
in general, and as it appears to us in this life, different from 
what a man or such a limited Being would, heforehand^ 
expect fiom a very powerful, wj.se, and benevolent Deity P 
It must be strange prejudice to assert the contrary. And 
from thence I conclude, that, however consistent the woild 
may be, allowing certain suppositions and* conjectures, with 
the idea of such a Deity, it can never afford us an inference 
concerning his existence. The consistence is not absolutely 
denied, only the inference. Conjectures,^ especially ♦'where 
infinity is excluded from the Dmne attributes, may perhaps 
be sufficient to prove a consistence , but can never be foun- 
dations for any inference. r 

There seems to be four circumstances, on which depend 
all, or the greatest parts of the ills, that molest sensible 
creatures ; and it is not impossible but all these circum- 
stances may be necessary and unavoidable. We know so 
little beyond common life, or even of common life, that, with 
regard to the oeconomy of a universe, there is no conjec- 
ture, however wild, which may not he just ; nor any one, 
however plausible, which may not be erroneous All that 
belongs to buman undei standing, in tbis deep ignorance aud 
obscurity, is to be sceptical, or at least cautious , and not to 
admit of any hypothesis, whatever 5 much less, of any which 
is supported by no appearance of probability. Now tbis I 
assert to be the case with regard to all the causes of evil, 
and the circumstances, on which it depends. None of them 
appear to human reason, in the least degree, necessary or 
unavoidable ; nor can we suppose tbem such, without the 
utmost license of imagination. 

The first circumstance which introduces evil^ is that con- 
trivance or cecpnomy of the animal creation, by which pains, 
as well as pleasures, are employed to excite all creatures to 
action, and make them vigilant in the great work of self- 
preservation. Now pleasure alone, in its various degrees, 
seems to human understanding sufficient for this purpose. 
All animals might be constantly m a state of enjoyinent; 
but when urged by any of the necessities of nature, such as 
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tlnrst, LuDger, weariness ; instead of pain^ they miglit feel a 
diminution of pleasure, by wbicb they might be prompted 
to seek that object, which is necessary to their subsistence. 
Men pursue pleasure as eagerly as they avoid pam , at least, 
might have been scT constituted. It seems, therefoie, plainly 
possible to carry on the business of life without any pain. 
Why then is any animal ever rendered susceptible of such a 
sensation'"? If animals can^ be free from it an hour, they 
might enjoy a perpetual exemption from it ; and it required 
as paiticular a contrivance of their organs to produce that 
feeling, as to endow them with sight, hearing, oi any of the 
senses. Shall we conjecture, that such a contrivance was 
necessary, without any appearance of reason ? and shall we 
build cm that conjecture as on the most certain truth P 

But a capacity of pain would not alone produce pain, were 
it not for the second circumstance, the conducting of the 
woild by ^general laws ; and this seems nowise necessary 
to a very peifect being. It is true ; if every thing were 
conducted by paiticular volitions, the course of nature would 
be perpetually broken, and no man could employ his reason 
in the conduct of life. But might not other particular voli- 
tions remedy this inconvenience P In shoit, might not the 
Deity exterminate all ill, where-ever it were to be found , 
and produce all good, without any preparation or long pro- 
giess of causes and effects P 

Besides, we must consider, that, according to the present 
ceconomy of the world, the course of Nature, though supposed 
exactly regular, yet to us appears not so, and many events 
are uncertain, and many disappoint our expectations. Health 
and sickness, calm and tempest, with an infinite number of 
other accidents, whose causes are unknown and vaiiable, 
have a great inffuence both on the fortunes of paiticular per- 
sons and on the prosperity of pubhc societies : and indeed 
all human life, m a manner, depends on such accidents. A 
being, therefore, who knows the secret sprmgs of the uni- 
verse, might easily, by particular volitions, .turn all these 
accidents to the good of mankind, and render the whole 
woild happy, without discovering himself in any operation. 
A fleet, whose purposes were salutary to society, might 
always meet with a fair wind Good princes enjoy sound 
health and long life : Persons, born to power and authority, 
be framed with good tempers and virtuous dispositions. A 
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'few sncli events as tliese, regularly and wisely conducted, 
would change the face of the world ; and yet would no ijiore 
seem to disturb the course of Nature or confound human 
conduct^ than the present oeconomy of things, where the 
causes are secret, and variable, and (Compounded. Some 
small touches, given to Calioula^s brain in his mfancy, 
might have converted him into a Teajan : one wave, a little 
higher than the rest, by burying^ C^sae and his fortune in 
the bottom of the ocean, might have restored liberty to a 
consideiable part of mankind. There may, for aught we 
know, be good reasons, wby Providence interposes not in 
this mannei ; hut they are unknown to us : and though the 
mere supposition, that such reasons exist, may be sufidcient 
to save the conclusion concerning the div^ine attributes, yet 
surely it can never be sufficient to estdbhsli that conclusion. 

If every thing in the universe be conducted by general 
laws, an(i if animals be rendered susceptible of pain, it 
scaicely seems possible but some ill must arise mthe various 
shocks of matter, and the various concurrence and opposition 
of general laws : But this ill would be very rare, were it not 
for the thud circumstance, which I proposed to mention, viz* 
the great frugality, with which all powers and faculties are 
distributed to every particular being. So well adjusted are 
the organs and capacities of all animals, and so well fitted 
to their preservation, that, as far as history or tradition 
reaches, there appears not to be any single species, which 
has yet been extinguished in the universe. Every animal has 
the I’equisite endowments ; but these endowments are be- 
stowed with so scrupulous an (Deconomy, that any considerable 
diminution must entmely destroy the creature Where-ever 
one power is encreased, there is a proportional abatement m 
the others. Animals, which excel m swiftness, are commonly 
defective in force. Those, which possess both, are either im- 
perfect in some of their senses, or are oppressed with the 
most cravmg wants. The human species, whose chief ex- 
cellency is reason and sagacity, is of all others the most 
necessitous, and the most deficient in bodily advantages , 
without cloaths, without arms, without food, W 7 thout 
lodging, without any convenience of life, except wnat they 
owe to their own skill and industry. In short, Nature seems 
to have formed an exact calculation of the necessities of her 
creatures 5 and like a ngid> master, has afforded them little 
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more powers or endowments, than what are sti ictly sufficient 
to supply those necessities. An %ndulgent parent would have 
bestowed a large stock, in order to guard against accidents, 
and secuie the happ^^ness and welfare of the creature, in the 
most ufifoitunate concurrence of circumstances. Every 
course of life would not have been so surrounded with preci- 
pices, that, the least departure from the true path, by mistake 
or necessity, must involve us* in misery and rum Some le- 
serve,'=»some fund would have been provided to ensure happi- 
ness , nor would the powers and the necessities have been 
adjusted with so rigid an oeconomy. The author of Nature 
is inconceivably powerful : his force is supposed great, if not 
altogetljer inexhaustible : nor is there any reason, as fai as 
we can judge, to m3.ke him observe this strict frugality in his 
dealings with his cieatures. It would have been better, were 
his power extremely limited, to have created fewer animals, 
and to have endowed these with more faculties for their 
happiness and preservation. A builder is never esteemed 
prudent, who undertakes a plan, beyond what his stock will 
enable him to finish. 

In order to cure most of the ills of human life, I require 
not that man should have the wings of the eagle, the swift- 
ness of the stag, the force of the ox, the arms of the lion, the 
scales of the crocodile or rhinoceros , much less do I demand 
the sagacity of an angel or cherubim. I am contented to 
take an encrease m one single power or faculty of his soul. 
Let him be endowed with a greater propensity to industry 
and labour ; a m(^. vigorous spring and activity of mind ; 
a more constant bent to business and application. Let the 
whole species possess naturally an equal dihgence with that 
which many individuals are able to attain by habit and 
reflection; and the most beneficial consequences, without 
any ahay is , the immediate and necessary result of this 

endowment. ' Almost all the moral, as well as natuial evils 
of human life arise from idleness ; and were our species, by 
the original constitution of their frame, exempt "from this vice 
or mfirmity, the perfect cultivation of land, the improvement 
of arts and manufactures, the exact execution of every office 
'a and duty, immediately follow ; and men at once may fully 
reach that state of societj", which is so impeifectly attained 
by the best-regulated government. But as industry is a 
power, and the most valuable of any, Nature seems filter- 
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mitiecT, suitably to lier usual maxims^ to bestow it on men 
with a very sparing hand , and rather to punish him severely 
for his deficiency in it, than to rev^ard him for his attain- 
ments. She has so contrived his frame, that nothing but the 
most violent necessity can oblige him \o labour ; a?id she 
employs all his other wants to overcome, at least m part, the 
want of diligence, and to endow him with some ghare of a 
faculty, of which she has thought fit naturally to bereave 
him. Here our demands may be allowed very humble, and 
therefore the more reasonable. If we required the endow- 
ments of superior penetration and judgment, of a more deli- * 
cate taste of beauty, of a nicer sensibility to benevolence and 
friendship ; we might be told, that we impiously pretend to 
break the order of Hature, that we want* to exalt ourselves 
into a higher rank of being, that the presents which we re 
quire, not being suitable to our state and condition, would 
only be pernicious to us. But it is hard , I dar^ to repeat 
it, it is hard, that being placed in a woild so full of wants 
and necessities; where almost every being and element is 
either our foe or refuses its assistance ... we should also 
have our own temper to struggle with, and should be de- 
piived of that faculty, which can alone fence against these 
multiplied evils. 

The fourth circumstance, whence arises the misery and 
ill of the universe, is the inaccuiate workmanship of all the 
springs and pimciples of tbe gieat machine of nature It 
must be acknowledged, that there aie few parts of the uni- 
veise, which seem not to serve some purpose, and whose 
removal would not produce a visible defect and disorder in 
the whole The parts hang all together; nor can one be 
touched without afPecting the rest m a greater or less degree. 
But at the same time, it must be observed, that none of these 
parts or principles, however useful, are so accurately ad- 
justed, as to keep precisely within those bounds, in which 
their utility consists ; but they are, ah of them, apt, on every 
occasion, to run into the one extreme or the other. One 
would imagine, that this grand pioduction had not received 
the last hand of the maker; so little finished is every part, 
and so coaise are the strokes, with which it is executed. 
Thus, the winds are requisite to convey the vapours along 
the surface of the globe, and to assist men in navigation . 
but how oft, rising up to tempests and hurinc§i/nes, do they 
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become pernicious ? Rams are necessary to nourisli all tlie 
plaists and animals of ttie earth. : but how often are they de- 
fective ? how often excessive? Heat is lequisite to all life 
and vegetation ; but is not always found in the due propor- 
tion. ^On the mixture and secietion of the humours and 
juices of the body depend the health and prosperity of the 
animal . ^but the parts perform not regularly their proper 
function. What more useful than all the passions of the 
mind, ambition, vanity, love, anger ? But how oft do they 
break their bounds, and cause the greatest convulsions in 
society? There iS nothing so advantageous in the universe, 
but what frequently becomes pernicious, by its excess or 
defect , nor has Nature guarded, with the requisite accuiacy^ 
again si: all disorder or confusion. The irregularity is never, 
perhaps, so great as to destroy any species ; but is often 
sufficient to involve the individuals m rum and misery. 

On the concurrence, then, of these four cncumstances does 
all, or the greatest part of natuial evil depend. Were ail 
living cieatures incapable of pain, or were the world ad- 
ministered by particular volitions, evil never could have found 
access into the universe : and were animals endowed with a 
laige stock of powers and faculties, beyond what strict neces- 
sity requires ; or were the several springs and principles of 
the nniverse so accurately framed as to preserve always the 
just temperament and medium ; there must have been very 
little ill in comparison of what we feel at present. What 
then shall we pronounce on this occasion P Shall we say, 
that these circumstances are not necessary, and that they 
might easily have been altered in the contrivance of the uni- 
verse? This decision seems too presumptuous for creatures, 
so blind and ignorant. Let us be more modest in our con- 
clusions. Let us allow, that, if tlie goodness of the Deity (I 
mean a goodness like the human) could be established on any 
tolerable reasons a ;pi%or%y these phenomena, however unto- 
ward, would not be sufficient to subvert that piinciple , but 
might easily, in some unknown manner, be reconcilable to it. 
But let us still assert, that as this goodness is not antece- 
dently established, but must be infen ed from the phenomena, 
there can be no grounds for such an infeience, while ther^^ 
ai*e so many ills in the universe, and while these lUs might 
so easily have been remedied, as far as human understanding 
can be allowed to judge on such a subject. I am Sceptic 
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enougli to alloWj that the bad appearances, notwithstanding 
all my reasonings, may be compatible with such attribute's as 
you suppose : But suiely they can never prove these attri- 
butes. Such a conclusion cannot result from Scepticism ; 
’but must aiise from the phenomena, and from our con^dence 
in the reasonings, which we deduce from these phenomena. 

Look round this universe. What an immense pr(;ifasioii of 
beings, animated and organized, 'sensible and active ^ You 
admire this prodigious variety and fecundity. But inspect a 
little more narrowly these living existences, the only beings 
worth regarding How hostile and destructive to each othei I 
How insufS.cient all of them for their own happiness ^ How 
contemptible or odious to the spectator * The whole presents 
nothing hut the idea of a blind Hature, umpiegnated by a 
great vivifying principle, and pouiing forth from her lap, 
without discernment or paiental care, her maimed and aboi- 
tive children ' * 

Here the MANiOHiEAN system occurs as a proper hypothesis 
to solve the difficulty . and no doubt, in some respects, it is 
very specious, and has more probability than the common 
hypothesis, by giving a plausible account of the stiange 
mixture of good and ill, which appears in life. But if we 
consider, on the other hand, the perfect uniformity and 
agreement of the parts of the universe, we shall not discover 
in it any marks of the combat of a malevolent with a bene- 
volent being. There is indeed an opposition of pains and 
pleasures in the feelings of sensible creatures : but are not 
all the operations of Hature earned on by an opposition of 
pimciples, of hot and cold, moist and dry, hght and heavy ^ 
The true conclusion is, that the original source of all things 
is entirely indifferent to all these prmciples, and has no more 
regal'd to good above ill than to heat above cold, or to 
drought above moisture, or to light above heavy. 

There may four hypotheses be framed concerning the first 
causes of the universe ; that they are endowed with perfect 
goodness, that they have perfect malice, that they are o])po- 
Bite and have both goodness and malice, that they have 
neither goodness noi malice. Mixt phenomena can never 
prove the two former unmixt principles. And the unifor- 
mity and steadiness of general laws seem to oppose the third. 
The fourth, therefore, seems by far the most probable. 

Wb^t I have said concerning natural evil wdl apply to 
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moral, with, little or no variation; and we have no more 
leasoii to infer, that the rectitude of the Supreme Bemg re- 
sembles human rectitude than that his benevolence resembles 
the human. Nay, .^t will be thought, that we have still 
greate:? cause to exclude from him moral sentiments, such as 
we feel them ; since moral evil, in the opinion of many, is 
much mere predominant above moral good than natural evil 
above natural good. 

But even though this should not be allowed, and though 
the virtue, which is m mankmd, should be ackaowledged 
much superior to the vice ; yet so long as there is any vice at 
all in the universe, it wdl very much puzzle you Anthropo- 
morphites, how to account for it. You must assign a cause 
,for it, without having recouise to the first cause. But as 
every effect must have a cause, and that cause another ; you 
must either cany on the progression m or rest on 

that ongnial prmciple, who is the ultimate cause of all 
things . . . 

Hold ’ hold ’ cried Be me A ; Whither does your imagina- 
tion hurry you? I joined in alliance with you, in order to 
prove the incomprehensible nature of the Divine Being, and 
refute the principles of Cleanthes, who would measure every 
thing by a human rule and standard. But 1 now find you 
runnmg into all the topics of the greatest libertines and 
infidels ; and betraying that holy cause, which you seemingly 
espoused. Are you secretly, then, a more dangerous enemy 
than Oleanthes himself? 

And are you so late in perceiving it ? replied Oleanthes. 
Believe me, Demea ; your friend Philo, from the beginning, 
has been amusing himself at both our expence ; and it must 
be confessed, that the injudicious reasoning of our vulgar 
theology has given him but too just a handle of ridicule. 
The total infirmity of human reason, the absolute ineompre- 
hensibfiity of the Divine Nature, the great and universal 
misery and still greater wickedness of men ; these are strange 
topics surely to be so fondly cherished by orthodox divines 
and doctors. In ages of stupidity and igporance, indeed, 
these piinciples may safely be es'^onsed; and perhaps, no 
views of things are more proper to promote superstition, than 
such as encourage the blind amazement, the diffidence, and 
melancholy of mankmd. But at present 

Blame ndi so much, mteiposed Philo, the ignorause of 
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these reverend gentlemen. They know how to change their 
style with the times. Formerly it was a most popular theo- 
logical topic to maintain, that human hfe was vanity and 
misery, and to exaggerate all the ills and pains, which are 
incident to men. But of late years, divines, we findf* begin 
to retract this position, and maintain, though still with some 
hesitation, that there are more goods than evils, n^re plea- 
sures than pains, even in this dife. When religion stood 
entirely upon temper and education, it was thought proper 
to encourage melancholy ; as indeed, mankind never have 
recourse to superior powers so readily as in that disposition 
But as men have now learned to form principles, and to draw 
consequences, it is necessary to change the batteries, and to 
make use of such arguments as will endnire, at least some 
sciutmy and examination. This variation is the same (and 
from the same causes) with that which I formeily remaiked 
with regard to Scepticism. * 

Thus Philo continued to the last his spirit of opposition, 
and his censure of established opinions. But I could observe, 
that Demea did not at all relish the latter part of the dis- 
course ; and he took occasion soon after, on some pretence or 
other, to leave the company. 


PART XII. 

Afteh Demeans departure, Cleahthes and Philo con- 
tinued the conversation in the following manner. Our 
fiiend, I am afraid, said Clbanthes, will have little inclina- 
tion to revive this topic of discourse, while you are in com- 
pany; and to tell truth, Philo, I should rather wish to 
reason with either of you apait on a subject, so sublime and 
interesting. Your spirit of controversy, joined to your 
abhorrence of vulgar superstition, carries you strange lengths, 
when engaged m an argument; and there is nothing so 
sacied and venerable, ev^en in your own eyes, which you spare 
on that occasion. 

I must confess, replied Philo, that I am less cautious on 
the subject of NTatural Religion than on any other , both 
because I know that I can never, on that head, corrupt the 
pnnqjples of any man of common sense, and because no one, 
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I am confident, in whose eyes I appear a man of common 
sens^j will ever mistake my intentions. You, in particular, 
Cleanthes, with whom I live m unreserved intiraacy ; you 
are sensible, that, notwithstanding the freedom ’ of my con- 
versation, and my love of singular arguments, no one has a 
deeper sense of religion impressed on his mind, or pays more 
piotound -^adoration to the Divine Being, as he discovers 
himself to reason, in the mexphcable contrivance and artifice 
of Nature. A purpose, an intention, a design strikes every- 
where the most careless, the most stupid thinker ; and no 
* man can be so hardened in absurd systems, as at all times to 
reject it. That Natwne does nothing m 'uam^ is a maxim 
established in all the schools, merely from the contemplation 
of the woiks of Nature, without any religious purpose ; and, 
from a firm conviction of its truth, an anatomist, who had 
observed a new organ or canal, would never be satisfied, till 
he had alSo discovered its use and intention. One great 
foundation of the CoPBEisriOAN system is the maxim, That 
Nature acts hy the simplest methods^ and chuses the most proper 
means to any endj and astronomers often, without thinking 
of it, lay this strong foundation of piety and religion. The 
same thing is obseivable in other parts of philosophy : And 
thus all the sciences almost lead us insensibly to acknowledge 
a first intelligent Author ; and their authority is often so 
much the gi eater, as they do not directly profess that 
intention. 

It 18 with pleasure I hear Galeh reason concerning the 
structure of the human body. The anatomy of a man, says 
he,^ discovers above 600 different muscles; and whoever duly 
considers these, will find, that m each of them Nature must 
have adjusted at least ten different circumstances, in ordei 
to attain the end which she proposed ; proper figure, just 
magnitude, right disposition of the several ends, upper and 
lower position of the whole, the due insertion of the several 
nerves, veins, and aiteries : So that in the muscles alone, 
above 6000 seveial views and intentions must have been 
formed and executed The bones he calculates to be 284 : 
The distinct pui poses, aimed at un the structure of each, 
above foity What a prodigious display of artifice, even in 
these simple and homogeneous parts ! But if we consider 
the skin, bgaments, vessels, glandules, humours, the several 
* Re formatione Fcetus 
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limbs and members of the body ; how must our astonishment 
use upon ns, m proportion to the number and intricacy of 
the parts so artificially adjusted’ The farther we ^advance 
in these researches, we discover new scenes of art and 
• • wisdom : But descry still, at a distance, ferther scenesbeyond 
our reach ; m the fine internal structure of the parts, m the 
oeconomy of the bram, in the fabric of the seminj^l vessels. 
All these artifices are repeated in every different species of 
animal, with wonderful variety, and with exact propj^iety, 
suited to the different intentions of Nature, in framing each 
species. And if the infidelity of Galen,' even when these 
natuial sciences were still imperfect, could not withstand 
such striking appeal ances, to what pitch of pertinacious 
obstinacy must a philosopher m this age have attame'd, who 
can now doubt of a Supreme Intelligence ? 

Could I meet with one of this species (who, I thank God, 
are very rare) I would ask him : Supposing there were a God, 
who did not discover himself immediately to our senses ; were 
it possible for him to give stronger proofs of his existence, 
than what appear on the whole face of Nature? What 
indeed could such a divine Being do, but copy the present 
oeconomy of things , render many of his artifices so plain, 
that no stupidity could mistake them , afford glimpses of still 
greater artifices, which demonstrate his prodigious superiority 
above our narrow apprehensions ; and conceal altogethei a 
great many from such imperfect creatures ? Now according 
to all rules of just reasoning, every fact must pass for undis- 
puted, when it is supported by all the arguments, which its 
nature admits of, even though these arguments be not, in 
themselves, very numerous or forcible . How much more, in 
the present case, where no human imagination can compute 
their number, and no understanding estimate their cogency ’ 

I shall farther add, said Cleanthbs, to what you have so 
well urged, that one great advantage of the prmciple of 
Theism, is, that it is the only system of cosmogony, which 
can be rendered intelligible and complete, and yet can 
throughout preserve a strong analogy to what we every day 
see and experience m the world. The comparison of the 
universe to a machme of human contrivance is so obvious 
and natural, and is justified by so many instances of order 
,, and design in Nature, that it must immediately stiike all 
- unpr^udiced apprehensions, and piocure umversal approba- 
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fcioii. Whoever attempts to weaken this theory, cannot pre- 
tend to sncceed by establishing in its place any other, that is 
precise"* and determinate . It is sufficient for him, if he start 
doubts and difficulties ; and by remote and abstract views of 
things, reach that suspense of judgement, which is here the 
utmost boundary of his wishes. But besides, that this state 
of mind IS in itself unsatisfactory, it can never be steadily 
mamtained against such strikmg appearances, as continually 
eng^e us into the religious hypothesis, A false, absurd 
system, human nature, from the force of prejudice, is capable 
of adhering to, with obstinacy and perseverance : But no 
system at all, in opposition to theory, supported by strong 
and obvious reason, by natural piopensity, and by early 
education, I thi^k it absolutely impossible to maintain or 
defend. 

So little, replied Philo, do I esteem this suspense of 
judgement in the present case to be possible, that I am apt 
to suspect theie enters somewhat of a dispute of words into 
this controveisy, more than is usually imagined. That the 
works of Nature bear a great analogy to the productions of 
art is evident • and accoiding to all the rules of good reason- 
ing, we ought to infer, if we argue at aU concerning them, 
that their causes have a proportional analogy. But as there 
are also considerable differences, we have leason to suppose a 
pioportional difference in the causes, and in particular ought 
to attribute a much higher degree of power and energy to the 
supreme cause than any we have ever observed m mankind. 
Here then the existence of a DEITY is plainly ascertained 
by reason ; and if we make it a question, whether, on account 
of these analogies, we can properly call him a m%7hd or in- 
telhgenccy notwithstanding the vast difference, which may 
reasonably be supposed between him and human minds ; 
what is this hut a mere verbal controversy? No man can 
deny the analogies between the effects : To restrain ourselves 
from enquiring concerning the causes is scarcely possible : 
Erom this enquiry, the legitimate conclusion is, that the 
causes have also an analogy : And if we are not contented 
with calling the first and supreme cause ^ GOD or DEITY, 
but desire to vary the expression ; what can we call him but 
MIND or THOUGHT, to which he is justly supposed to hear 
a considerable resemblance ? 

All me];^^of sound reason are disgusted with verbal disputes, 
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wliicli abound so much in philosophical and theological eu- 
quiries ; and it is founds that the only remedy for this abvse 
must arise from clear definitions, from the precision of those 
ideas which 'enter into any argument, and from the strict and 
mmform use of those terms which are employed. But j^here 
IS a species of controyersy, which, from the yery nature of 
language and of human ideas, is involved in perpetual am- 
biguity, and can never, by any precaution or any definitions, 
be able to reach a reasonable certainty or precision These 
are the controversies concerning the degrees of any quality 
or cncumstance. Men may argue to all eternity, whether 
Hannibal be a great, or a very great, or a superlatively 
great man, what degree of beauty Cleopatea possessed, what 
epithet of praise Livy or Thuotdides is intitled to, without 
bringing the controversy to any determination The dis- 
putants may here agree in their sense, and differ m the 
tei ms, or v%c6 versa ; yet never he able to define th(iir terms, 
so as to enter into each other’s meaning : Because the degrees 
of these quahties are not, like quantity or number, suscep- 
tible of any exact mensuration, which may he the standard 
in the controversy. That the dispute concerning Theism is of 
this nature, and consequently is merely verbal, or perhaps, if 
j)ossible, still more incurably ambiguous, will appear upon the 
slightest enquiry. I ask the Theist, if he does not allow, that 
there is a great and immeasurable, because incomprehensible, 
difference between the human and the divine mind : The 
more pious he is, the more readily will he assent to the 
affirmative, and the more will he be disposed to magnify 
the difference : He will even assert, that the difference is of 
a natuie which cannot be too much magnified. I next turn 
to the Atheist, who, I assert, is only nominally so, and can 
never possibly be m earnest ; and I ask him, whether, from 
the coherence and apparent sympathy in all the parts of this 
world, there he not a certain degree of analogy among all the 
operations of Nature, in every situation and in every age , 
wliether the rotting of a turnip, the generation of an ammal, 
and the structure of human thought be not energies that 
piobably bear sonse remote^ analogy to each other ; It is 
impossible he can deny it : He will readily acknowledge it. 
Having obtained this concession, I push him still farther 
in his letreat; and I ask him, if it be not probable, that the 
principle which first arranged, and stiU maintains, order in 
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tills aniverse, bears not also some remote inconceivable* 
analogy to tbe other operations of Nature, and among the 
rest to -^e ceconomy of human mind and thougb'^ However 
reluctant, he must give his assent. Where then, cry I to 
both J}hese antagonists, is the subject of your dispute? 
The Theist allows, that the original intelligence is very 
different^from human reason ; The Atheist allows, that the 
original principle of order i>ears some remote analogy to it. 
WilUyou quarrel, Gentlemen, about the degrees, and enter 
into a controversy, which admits not of any precise mean- 
ing, nor consequently of any determination ? If you should 
be so obstinate, I should not he surprised to find you in- 
sensibly change sides; while the Theist on the one hand 
exagg'brates the dissimilarity between the Supreme Being, 
and frail, imperfect, vaiiahle, fieeting, and mortal creatures ; 
and the Atheist on the other magnifies the analogy among 
all the operations of Nature, in every period, every situation, 
and every position. Consider then, where the leal point of 
controversy lies, and if yon cannot lay aside your disputes, 
endeavour, at least, to cure yourselves of your animosity. 

And here I must also acknowledge, Cleaitthes, that, as 
the works of Nature have a much greater analogy to the 
effects of our art and contrivance, than to those of our bene- 
volence and justice ; we have reason to infer that the natural 
attributes of the Deity have a greater resemblance to those of 
man, than his moral have to human virtues. But what is the 
consequeuce ? Nothing but this, that the moral qualities 
of man are more defective m their kmd than his natural 
abilities. For, as the Supreme Being is allowed to be abso- 
lutely and entirely perfect, whatever differs most from him 
departs the farthest from the supreme standard of rectitude 
and perfection.^ 


^ It seems evident, that the dispute 
between the Sceptics and Dogmatists is 
entirely verbal, or at least regards only 
the degrees of doubt and assurance, 
which we ought to indulge with regard 
to all reasoning And such disputes^ 
are commonly, rit the bottom, verbal, 
and admit not of any precise determina- 
tion No philosophical Dogmatist de- 
nies, that there are difficulties both 
with regard to the senses and to all 
science , and that these difficulties are 
in a regular, »^gical method, absolutely 


insolveable No Sceptic denies, that we 
lie under an absolute necessity, not- 
withstanding these difficulties, of think- 
ing, and believing, and reasoning with 
regard to all kind hf subjects, and even 
of frequently assenting with confidence 
and security «The only difference, then, 
b*6tween these sects, if they merit that 
name, is, that the Sceptic, from habit, 
caprice, or inclination, insists most on 
the difficulties , the Dogmatist^ for liko 
reasons, on the necessity 
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’ These, Cleanthes, are my unfeigned sentiments on this 
subject , and these sentiments, you know, I have ever cherished 
and maintained. But in proportion to my veneration*for true 
religion, is my abhorrence of vulgar superstitions 5 and I in- 
dulge a peculiar pleasure, I confess, in pushing such prin|!iples, 
sometimes into absurdity, sometimes into impiety. And 
you are sensible, that all bigots, notwithstanding their great 
aversion to the latter above the former, are commonly equally 
guilty of both. 

My inclination, replied Cleanthes, lies, I own, a contrary 
way. Religion, however corrupted, is still better than no 
religion at all. The doctrine of a future state is so strong 
and necessary a secuiity to morals, that we never ought to 
abandon or neglect it. For if finite and temporary reVards 
and punishments have so great an effect, as we daily find ; 
how much greater must be expected from such as aie infinite 
and eternal? • 

How happens it then, said Philo, if vulgar superstition be 
so salutary to society, that ah history abounds so much with 
accounts of its pernicious consequences on public affairs? 
Pactions, civil wars, persecutions, subversions of government, 
oj)pression, slavery; these are the dismal consequences which 
always attend its prevalency over the minds of men. If the 
religious spirit be ever mentioned in any historical narration, 
we are sure to meet afterwards with a detail of the miseries, 
which attend it. And no period of time can be happier or 
more prosperous, than those in which it is never regarded, 
or heard of. 

♦The reason of this observation, replied Cleahi^es, is ob- 
vious The proper office of religion is to regulate the heait 
of men, humanize their conduct, infnse the spirit of tem- 
perance, order, and obedience , and as its operation is silent, 
and only enforces the motives of morality and justice, it is m 
danger of being overlooked, and confounded with these other 
motives. When it distinguishes itseK, and acts as a separate 
principle over men, it has departed from its proper sphere, 
and has become only a cover to .faction and ambition. 

And so will all reKgion, sai^ Philo, except the philosophical 
and rational kmd. Tour reasonmgs are more easily eluded 
than my facts. The mfeience is not just, because finite and 


temporary rewards and punishments have so gieat influence, 
|hat therefore such as are infinite and eternal must have so 
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m-acli greater. Consider, I beseecli you, tlie attachment, 
whicli -we have to present things, and the little concern which 
we discover for objects, so remote and nncertain. When 
divines are declaiming against the common behaviour and 
conduct of the worl3, they always represent this principle as* 
the strongest imaginable (which indeed it is) and describe 
almost ay, human hind as lying under the influence of it, and 
sunk into the deepest lethargy and unconcern about their 
religious interests. Tet these same divines, when they 
refute their speculative antagonists, suppose the motives of 
religion to be so powerful, that, without them, it were impos- 
sible for civil society to subsist ; nor are they ashamed of so 
palpable a contradiction. It is certain, from experience, 
that the smallest -gram of natural honesty and benevolence 
has more effect on men’s conduct, than the most pompous 
views suggested by theological theories and systems. A 
man’s natural inclination works incessantly upon him ; it is 
for ever piesent to the mind, and mmgles itself with every 
view and consideration : whereas rehgious motives, where 
they act at all, operate only by starts and bounds , and it is 
scaicely possible for them to become altogether habituaJ to the 
mind. The force of the greatest gravity, say the philosophers, 
is mfimtely small, in comparison of that of the least impulse ; 
yet it is certain, that the smallest gravity will, in the end, 
pie vail above a great impulse; because no strokes or blows 
can be repeated with such constancy as attraction and gra- 
vitation. 

Another advantage of inclination : It engages on its side 
all the wit and ingenuity of the mind; and when set ih 
opposition to religious principles, seeks every method and art 
of eluding them : in which it is almost always successful. 
Who can explain the heart of man, or account for those 
strange salvos and excuses, with which people satisfy them- 
selves, when they follow their inchnations in opposition to 
their religious duty ’ This is well understood in the world j 
and none but fools ever repose less trusfc in a man, because 
they hear, that, from study and philosophy, he has enter- 
tained some speculative doubts with regaid to theological 
subjects. And when we have to do with a man, who makes 
a great profession of religion and devotion; has this any 
other effect upon several, who pass for prudent, than to put 
them on thoh’ guard, lest they be cheated and deceived by him P * 
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We must farther consider, that philosophers, who cultivate 
reason and reflection, stand less in need of such motives to 
keep them ^under the restraint of morals , and that the vulgar, 
who alone rtfay need them, are utterly incapable of so pure 
■a religion, as represents the Deity to be fleased with rgpthing 
but virtue in human behaviour. The recommendations to 
the Divinity are generally supposed to be either^ frivolous 
observances, or rapturous ecstasies, or a bigotted credulity. 

need not run back into antiquity, or wander into i^mote 
regions, to find instances of this degeneracy. Amongst our- 
selves, some have been guilty of that atrocioilsness, unknown to 
the Eoyptiait and Grboian superstitions of declaiming, in 
express terms, against morality, and representing it as a sure 
foifeiture of the Divine favour, if the least trust or r§liance 
be laid upon it. 

But even though superstition or enthusiasm should not put 
itself in direct opposition to morality , the very drvertmg of 
the attention, the raising up a new and frivolous species of 
merit, tbe preposterous distribution, which it makes of praise 
and blame; must have the most pernicious consequences, and 
weaken extremely men’s attachment to the natural motives of 
justice and humanity. 

Such a principle of action likewise, not being any of the 
familiar motives of human conduct, acts only by intervals on 
the temper, and must be rouzed by continual efforts, in order 
to render the pious zealot satisfied with his own conduct, and 
make him fulfil bis devotional task. Many religious exercises 
are entered into with seeming fei vour, where the heart, at the 
tame, feels cold and languid : A habit of dissimulation is by 
degrees contracted : and fraud and falsehood become the 
predominant principle. Hence the reason of that vulgar 
observation, that the highest zeal in rehgion and the deepest 
hypocrisy, so far from being inconsistent, are often or com- 
monly united in the same individual character. 

The had efPects of such habits, even in common life, are 
easily imagine^d: hut where the interests of religion aie con- 
cerned, no morality can be .forcible enough to bind the 
enthusiastic zealot. The sacredness of the cause sanctifies 
every measure, which can be made use of to promote it. 

The steady attention alone to so important an interest as 
that of eternal salvation is apt to extinguish the benevolent 
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affections, and beget a narrow, contracted selfislmess And 
wben such, a temper is encouraged, it easily eludes all tjie 
general precepts of charity and benevolence. 

Thus the motives of vulgar superstition have no great in- 
fluentje on general conduct , nor is their operation favourable 
to morality, in the instances, where they predominate. 

Is theye any maxim in politics more certain and infallible, 
than that both the number*' and authority of priests should be 
conffned withm very narrow limits, and that the civil magis- 
trate ought, for ever, to keep his fasces and axes from such 
dangerous hands'? But if the spunt of popular religion weie 
so salutary to society, a contrary maxim ought to prevail 
The ^’eater number of priests, and their greater authority 
and riches will always augment the religious spirit. And 
though the priests have the guidance of this spiiit, why may 
•we not expect a superioi sanctity of life, and greater benevo- 
lence and moderation, from persons who are set apart for 
religion, who are continually inculcating it upon others, and 
who must themselves imbibe a greater share of it? Whence 
corner it then, that in fact, the utmost a wise magistrate can 
piopose with regard to popular religions, is, as far as possible, 
to make a saving game of it, and to prevent tbeir pernicious 
consequences with regard to society ? Every expedient which 
he tries for so humble a purpose is surrounded with incon- 
venieucies. If he admits only one religion among his subjects, 
he must sacrifice, to an uncertain prospect of tranquillity, 
every consideration of public liberty, science, reason, industry, 
and even his own independency. If he gives indulgence 'to 
several sects, which is the wiser maxim, he must preserve^ a 
very philosophical indifference to all of them, and carefully 
restrain the pretensions of the prevailing sect ; otherwise he 
can expect nothing but endless disputes, quariels, factions, 
persecutions, and civil commotions. 

True religion, I allow, has no such pernicious consequences : 
hut we mns-t treat of rehgion, as it has commonly been fon-nd 
in the world , nor have I any thing to do with^that speculative 
tenet of Theism, which, as it is a species of philosophy, must 
pa-rtake of the beneficial influence of th^t principle, and at 
the same time must he under a hke inconvenience, of bemg* 
always confined to very few persons. 

Oaths are requisite in all courts of judicature ; but it is a 
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question whether their authority arises from any popular 
rekgion. ’Tis the solemnity and importance of the oecasiUn, 
the regaid to lepntation, and the reflecting on the general 
interests of society^ which are the chief restraints upon man- 
Ihnd. Custom-house oaths and political oaths are buWittle 
regarded even by some who pretend to principles of honesty 
and religion : and a Quaker’s asseveration is with justly 
put upon the same footing with the oath of any other person. 
I know, that Polybius^ ascribes the infamy of Greek faith to 
the prevalency of the Epiotjreai^ philosophy ; but 1 know 
also, that Punio faith had as bad a reputation in ancient 
times, as Irish evidence has in modern ; though we cannot 
account for these vulgar observations by the same reason. 
Not to mention, that Greek faith was infamous befoie the 
rise of the Epicurean philosophy; and Euripides,® in a 
passage which I shall point out to you, has glanced a remark- 
able stroke of satire against his nation, with regafd to this 
circumstance. 

Take care, Philo, replied Cleanthes, take caie, push not 
matters too far : allow not your zeal against false religion to 
undermine your veneration for the true. Forfeit not this 
piinciple, the chief, the only great comfort in hfe; and our 
principal support amidst all the attacks of adverse fortune. 
The most agreeable reflection, which it is possible for human 
imagination to suggest, is that of genuine Theism, which 
represents us as the workmanship of a Being perfectly good, 
wise, and powerful ; who created us for happiness, and who, 
having implanted in us immeasureable desires of good, will 
prolong our existence to all eternity, and will transfer us into 
an infinite variety of scenes, in order to satisfy those desires, 
and render our felicity compleat and durable. Next to such 
a Being himself (if the comparison be allowed) the happiest 
lot which we can imagine, is that of being under his guar- 
dianship and piotection. 

These appearances, said Philo, are most engaging and 
alluring; and Tjnth regard to the true philosopher, they are 
more than appearances. But* it happens here, as in the 
former case, that, mth regard to the greater part of mankind, 
the appearances are deceitful, and that the terrors of religion 
commonly prevail above its comforts. 

‘ Lib 6, cap 54 * Iphigeuia m Yaunde. 
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It IS allowed, tliat men never have recourse to devotion so- 
readUj as when dejected with grief or depressed with sick - 
ness. Js not this a pi oof, that the religious spirit is not ^so 
nearly allied to joy as to sorrow P 

But men, when afflicted, find consolation in religion, re- 
plied (?LEANTHES. Sometimes, said Philo : but it is natural 
to imagine, that they will form a notion of those unknown 
beings, ghitably to the present gloom and melancholy of their 
temper, when they betake fhemselves to the contemplation 
of tliem. Accordingly, we find the tiemendous images to 
predominate in all religions , and we ourselves, after having 
emj)loyed the most exalted expressions in our description 
of the Deity, fall into the flattest contradiction, in affirming, 
that the damned ^are infinitely superior in number to the 
elect. 

I shall venture to affirm, that there never was a popular 
religion, :^hich represented the state of departed souls in 
such a light, as would render it eligible for human kmd, that 
there should be such a state. These fine models of religion 
are the mere product of philosophy. For as death lies 
between the eye and the prospect of futurity, that event is 
so shocking to Nature, that it must throw a gloom on all the 
legions which lie beyond it, and suggest to the generality 
of mankind the idea of Ceebelus and Euhies ; devils, and 
toi rents of fire and bum stone. 

It is true , both fear and hope enter into religion ; because 
both these passions, at different times, agitate the human 
mind, and each of them forms a species of divinity, suitable 
to itself. But when a man is in a chearful disposition, he is 
fit for business or company or entertainment of any kind ^ 
and he naturally applies himself to these, and thinks not of 
religion. When melancholy, and dejected, he bas nothing 
to do hut brood upon the terrors of the invisible world, 
and to plunge himself still deeper in affliction. It may, 
indeed, happen, that after he has, in this manner, engraved 
the religious opinions deep into his thought and imagina- 
tion, there may arrive a change of health or^'circumstances, 
which may restoie his good humoui, and raising chearful 
prospects of futurity, make him’ run into the other extreme 
of joy and triumph. But still it must be acknowledged, that, 
as terror is the primary prmciple of religion, it is the pas- 
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‘sion, wliicli always predominates in it, and admits but of 
sh-ort intervals of pleasure. 

‘Not to mention, that these fits of excessive, enthusiastic 
joy, by e3!hausting the spirits, always prepare the way for 
equal fits of superstitious terror and dejection ; nor is there 
any state of mind so happy as the calm and equable*? But 
this state, it is impossible to support, where a man thinks, 
that he lies, in such profound darkness and uncTertainty, 
between an eternity of happiness *aiid an eternity of misery. 
No wonder, that such an opinion disjoints the ordinary frame 
of the mind, and throws it into the utmost confusion. And 
though that opinion is seldom so steady in its opeiation as 
to influence all tho actions ; yet it is apt to make a consi- 
derable breach in the temper, and to produce that gloG-m and 
melancholy, so remarkable in all devout people. 

It IS contrary to common sense to entertain apprehensions 
or terrors, upon account of any opinion whatsoeyer, or to 
imagine that we run any risk hereafter, by the freest use of 
our reason. Such a sentiment implies both an ohsurd^ty and 
an inconsistency It is an absurdity to believe that the Deity 
has human passions, and one of the lowest of human passions, 
a restless appetite for applause. It is an inconsistency to 
believe, that, since the Deity has this human passion, he has 
not others also ; and, in particular, a disregard to the opinions 
of creatures, so much inferior. 

To Jortow Oody says Seneca, is to worship him All other 
worship is indeed absurd, superstitious, and even impious. 
It degiades him to the low condition of mankind, who are 
delighted with intieaty, solicitation, presents, and flattery. 
Yet is this impiety the smallest of which superstition is 
guilty. Commonly, it depresses the Deity far below the 
condition of mankind ; and represents him as a capricious 
dmmon, who exercises his power without reason and without 
humanity * And were that divine Being disposed to be offended 
at the vices and follies of silly mortals, who are his own 
workmanship j ill would it surely fare with the votaries of 
most popular superstitions Nor would any of the human race 
merit his favour, Jiut a very few, the philosophical Theists, 
who entertain, or rather indeed endeavour to entertain, 
snitable notions of his divine perfections : as the only per- 
sons, mtitled to his compassion and indulgmce, would be the 
philosophical Sceptics, a sect almost equally rare, yvho, from 
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a natural diffidence of tlieir own capacity, suspend, or en- 
deavour to suspend all judgement witli regard to such silblime 
and su<5i^h extraordinary subjects. * 

If the whole of NTatural Theology, as ?ome people seem to 
maintain, resolves j^tself into one simple, though somewhat 
ainbi^ous, at least undefined pioposition, That the cause or 
causes of order 'in theumverse prohahly hear some remote analogy 
to humcbh ^ntelhgence : If this proposition he not capable of 
exteusion, variation, or m’ore particular explication* If it 
affords no inference that affects human life, or can be the 
source of any action or forbearance : And if the analogy, 
imperfect as it is, can be carried no farther than to the 
human intelligence; and cannot be transferred, with any 
appearance of piobability, to the qualities of the mind: If 
this really be the* case, what can the most inquisitive, con- 
templative, and religious man do moie than give a plain, 
philosophical assent to the proposition, as often as it occurs , 
and believe that the arguments, on which it is established, 
exceed the objections, which lie against it? Some astonish- 
ment indeed will naturally arise from the greatness of the 
object . Some melancholy from its obscurity Some contempt 
of human leason, that it can give no solution more satisfac- 
tory with regard to so extraordinary and magnificent a ques- 
tion. But believe me, Cleanthes, the most natural sentiment^ 
which a well-disposed mind will feel on this occasion, is a. 
longing desire and expectation, tha.t heaven would be pleased 
to dissipate, at least alleviate this profound ignorance, by 
affording some particular revelation to mankmd, and making 
discoveries of the nature, attributes, and operations of the 
divine object of our faith. A person, seasoned with a just 
sense of the imperfections of natural reason, will fly to re- 
vealed truth with the greatest avidity : While the haughty 
Dogmatist, persuaded, that he can erect a complete system 
of Theology by the mere help of philosophy, disdains any 
farther aid, and rejects this adventitious instructor. To be 
a philosophical Sceptic is, in a man of letters, the first and 
most essential step towards being a sonnd, believing Chris- 
tian, a proposition, which I Vould willingly recommend to 
the attention of Pamphiltis : And I hope Cleanthes wdl 
forgive me for interposmg so far m the education and m- 
struction of his pupil. 
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Cleanthes and Philo pursued not tMs conversation mucii 
farther ; and as nothing ever made greater impression^ on 
me, than all the reasonings of that day ; so I confer, that, 
upon a serious review of the whole, I cannot but think, that 
.Philo’s principles are more probable than Demea’s; but 
that thq^e of Cleahthes approach still nearer to the truth. 
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ral opinion inlallible as to moi'als, 
316 • , 

God, see JReligion 

•Good and moral good in Loeke, s 17, 
18 , m Hobbes, s 21 , in Shaftes- 
bury, s 22, in Hume, s 49, f — See 
Moral 

Goodness and benevolence, p 368 
Government, its origin, p 300, f 
Greatness of mind, p 349 


Happiness as a motive, s 4, f , confu- 
sions involved h*ere, s 6 , happiness 
and pleasure, s 7 , true and false 
happiness, s 10,11 
Hailed, see Love 
Heioic virtue, s 64, p 250, 356 
Hohhes, s 2, 21 
HopeB,r^^^ fear, p 216, f 
Hnme, his doctrine of morals parallel to 
his doctrine of nature, s 1 , its rela- 
tion to Locke, s 2, 19, 49 , the prob- 
lem as Locke leaves it to him, s 19 , 
influence on him of the other moral- 
ists, s 20, of Hobbes and Shaftesbury, 
B 21, f , how far he is consistent, s 
29, 48 , his account of direct passions, 
s 30 f , of indirect passions, s 33, f, 
of self, s 36 , of motives, s 44, f , 
of moral goodness, 49, f , he ter- 
minates an epoch, s. 64 
Humility, see Fude 
Hutcheson, s, 24, f 


Idea, the more general it is the less its 
influence, p 203 

Imagination, its effect on the passions, 

p 202, 216 

Impressions, Hume has to derive from 
impressions the objects which Locke 
took for granted, s 19 , impressions 
and ideas, p 75, 81, 87, 88, 113, 124, 
152, 234 

Ingratitude, p 243 

Interest, self, and puhhc interest, p 271 

Interested and disinterested affections, 
s 20, f , interested and moral obli- 
gation, s 67> f , 248, f 270, 299, 

309 


Justice, s 65, f, , is it a natural or an 
artificial virtue? p. 252, f„ 293, 290 , 
the origin of justice and propeity, p 
258, f , idea of justice IB not the basis 
^ of society, 261 , but arises from con- 
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vention and the selfishness of man, 
263, 268 , why we annex the idea of 
virtue to justice, 270 * 


Kant and Shaftesbury’s ‘ rational affeo- 
tion,’ s 26* 


Lam of N atur e Invented by j;ian, p 308; 

laws of nations, p 328 
L^hnxtz, p 436 

Liberty and necessity, s 56 , p ^81, f , 
liberty of spontaneity and of indif- 
ferency, p 188 — See Fretdom 
Locke, his influence on ethical specula- 
tion, s 2 his account*of freedom and 
the will, s 2 , of motives, s 3, f , of 
happiness, s 6, f , of responsibility, 
s 12, f , of, good and evil, S 17, 18, 
49 , the problem which he leaves for 
Hume, s 19 , his identification of 
faith and reason, p 388 
Love and hatred, s 38 , their objects and 
causes, p 121, f , analogy with piide 
and humility, 123 , experiments to 
confirm this, 124, difficulties soiled, 
137, love of relations, 14Q , esteem 
for the rich and powerful, 146 , e 
nevolence and anger, 152, ‘compas- 
sion, 155, malic©, 158, mixture of 
these, 1 6 6 respect aud contempt, 173, 
love between the sexes, 176, love and 
hatred of animals, 179, love of ti u t , 
223, love of mankind, as such, im- 
possible, 2 55 ^ 


Malehranche, p 390 
Mohce and envy, p 158 
Manichaan system, p 462 
Matter of tact and morahty, p 240, 244, 
f , and religion, 432 
Moral distinctions not derived from 
reason but from a moral sense, s 1, 
16, 26, 49, f 60, p 232,246, 340, 
347 , an act is moral when its mere 
survey gives pleasure of a particular 
kind, s. 61, p 247, 334, 340, 348, 
that is, when it is considered in 
general, s 63 , p 248 
Morahty, can sense of he a motive, s 
61 , p 252, f 

Motives, the stiongest, determine action, 
a mere truism, s 3 , the question is 
what constitutes them, s 3, see 
Thought, enumeration of possible 
motives, s 46 , lesult of Hume’s 
theory of motives, b 48 , constant 
union of motives and acts, s 66 , p 
182, f. , the infLueucing motives of the 
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Will, p 123 , the motives make an 
aob moral, p 252 , can sense of duty 
he a iHotive, s 61 , p 252, f , the 
first motive must be natural, p 253, 
257 , the motive to honesty can’t be 
honesty, 254, nor benevolence, 255, f, 
iltf^szlw^^and sceptics, p 405, 440 

NaUiral principles, p 81, 82, 86, 249, 
is justice a natural or an artifrcial 
viitue? p 252, f, 293, 338, see Arti- 
ficial , natural and moral obligation, 
see Ohhgatwoi , natural right and the 
social contract, p 307, f 313 , natu- 
ral virtues -and vices, their origin, p 
334, f , further reflections on, p 368, 
natural abilities and moral virtues, 
p 36J., natural religion, a fit subject 
for dialogue, p 378 , '‘see Beligion 
Nature and law, in Locke, s 17 , in 
Hume, s 55, p 249, 262, 268, f , state 
of nature, a fiction, p 266 , laws of 
nature in\^ented by man, p 308 
Necessity and liberty, s 56, p 181, f, 
what necessity really IS, p 188, f, in 
this sense essential to religion and 
morabty, p 191 


Object of passions, s 32 , p 77, f 
Obligation^ how accounted for, s 55, 59 , 
p 263, natural and moral obligation, 
p 270, 309, 314, 316, 329, f 333, 
^ obligation of promises, p 284 , natu- 
ral and civil obligation, p 308 
Occupation i p 276 

Ought, its meaning to Locke, s 16, 
17 , to Hume, s 60, f. , p 245, f 


JPasswns, divided into direct and indi- 
rect, s 30 , p 76 , account of the in- 
direct passions, s 33, f , p 77, f , of 
the direct, s 30, f , p 181, f 214, f , 
all equally interested or disinterested, 
s 43, account of apparent conflict 
between reason and passion, s 44, f , 
p 193, f , distinction of calm and 
violent passions, p 196, 197 , caii'^es 
of the violent, p 198 , effects on the 
passions of custom, p. 201 , of imagin- 
ation, p 202 , of contiguity and dis-. 
tance, p 205 
P<npatetics, p 409 
Phi osophms and love of truth, p 224 
Philosophy and hunting, p 226 
Physiological account of pride, s 36 , p 
85 , *ts fallacy, s 37 
Pity, p 155 
Platonists, p *1404 


REL 

Pleasure and happiness, s 7, f present 
and future pleasuie, s 12, 13 , jiiea- 
sure and pain, p 84, 214, 247 
Prescription, p 278 

Pride and humility, s 33, f , p 75, f, 
369, f , their objects and causes, p. 
77 , whence these aie derived, p 79 , 
influence on them of relations of im- 
pressions and ideas, p 81, 83, f , limi- 
tations of this system, p 88 , influ- 
ence of vice and virtue, p 92 , of 
beauty and deformity, p 96 , of ex- 
ternal advantages and disadvantages, 
p 99, of property and iiches, p 105, 
of the love of fame, p 110, pride and 
humility in animHs, p 1 18 
Probability, p 216, 219 
Promises, based on convention, p 283, f 
Property based on convention, p 263, 
294 , rules which determine it, p 273, 
transference of property, p 283 
Pyrrhonians, p 383, 388 


Beason, apparent conflict between reason 
and passion, s 44, p 193, f , leason 
can give no motive, p 193, 237 , nor 
restrain passion, p 1 94 , it is and 
ought to be the slave of the passions, 
p 195 , not contraiy to reason to 
prefer my lesser good, p 195, 196, 
therefore moral distinctions are not 
derived from reason, p 233, f , be- 
cause they influence the passions, p 
235 , and because they are neither 
relations of objects, p 240, nor mat- 
ters of fact discoverable by the un- 
derstanding, p 244, the matter of 
fact here is the object of feeling, 
not of reason, p 246 — S^e also 
Thought ^ 

Reasonable desire, only a calm desire, s, 
44, p 196 

Relation to an object implied in the 
direct passions of desire and aversion, 
&c , s 29, 80, 32 , a double relation 
to a person (as object) and a thing 
(as cause) assumed to account for the 
indirect passions of pride and humi- 
lity, love and hatied, s 30, f 33 f 
s 38, p 77, 84, f 87, 100, 124, f 
166, 214 . 

Religion, natural rNligion a fit subject 
for dialogi^e, p 378 , religion and 
education, 380 , faith and scepticism, 
382, f , God’s nature unknowable, 

390, 397 , his being self-evident, 

391 , or proved from design, 392, 
403, 465 , but what analogy is theie? 
393, f , God’s attributes incompre- 
hensible, 404 , but how^does thiL* 
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mysticism differ from atheism? 405, 
f ^ ah immutable mmd is no mind, 
407, but this cause itself wants a 
cause, and so on, 407, f , fiesh diffi- 
culties in the anthropomorphic notion 
of God, 411, how can we attribute 
perfection to him? 412, or unity? 
413 , IS iie the soul of the world? 
416 , IS the world then eternal ? 418 , 
IS it not more like a vegetable than a 
work of art? 420, theory of Epi- 
curus, 426 , all religious systems 
have insuperable difficulties, 430 , 
then as the a 'posteriori aigument fills, 
had we not better keep to the a ^priori 
aigument ? 430 ,• but no matter of 
fact can be proved a^rioii, 432 , and 
thus to enquire foi a hr&t cause is 
absurd, 433 , leligion is brought 
home to us by misery, 435, which 
man shares with nature, 436 , whence 
then this eml? 440 , is it intelligible 
if he be finitely peifect? 444, f , ex- 
istence of evil px events us from attri- 
buting moral attributes to God, 453 , 
but the artifice of nature plainly le- 
\eals a divine being, 455 , it cloes 
not matter what we call him, 457 , it 
IS meiely a verbal dispute between 
the theist and the atheist, 458 , tine 
and false religion, 460, f , natural 
theology 1 esolves itself into one pio- 
position, 467 

Heputatton, p 272 

liespectahility alone remains to Hume, 
and even that ho can’t account for, s 
64 

Itispon&ihikty, Locke’s account of, s 
12, f 

'B.evolxiiion^ right of, p 325 

Mighty *Da8ed on convention, p 263 


and faith, p 381, f , sceptics 
inconsistent in theory as well as 
practice, 385 , scepticism and mysti- 
cism, 405 

Self -consciousness active in constituting 
object of dos’re or passion, s 3, f 14, 

34, 40 , Hume’s juggle with self, s 

35, p 77, 121, &C. 


^ WIL 

Selfish and unselfish affections, s 20, f 
Selfishness the origin of justice, p ;^68 
Self-love, 6 46 r 

Shafteshurfs doctrine ‘ vice is selfish- 
ness,’ s 22, its confasions, 23, his 
‘ rational affection ’ and Kant, 26 
Simonides and Hiero, p 398 
Sin, consciousness of, disappears for 
Hunie, s 63 , 

Society, its origin, p 258 , T; alone can 
fiiLipply man’s defects, 259 , based 
neither on nature, nor the idea of 
justice, 261 , but on artifice aifd con- 
vention, 262 

Spectator, pleaame to, makes an act 
good, s 49 54, 61, 62* p 246, f 271 
Stoics, p 383, f 
Success to?i, p 280 
Suspense of desire, s 12, 14 ^ 

Sympathy, s SS*, p 111, 147,150, 169, 
‘ 180, 225, 271, 335, 337, 343, 349, f 
371 


Theologians and scepticism, p 388 , and 
human misery, 454 

Thought, and its originative action s 1, 
3, 14, 16, 16, 25, 26, 31, 34, 37, 38, 
40, 44, 47, 48, 50, 65, 64 
Truths love of, p 223 

impulses, s 31, p 215 
Understanding, p 193, 216 
Lneasiness does not alone determine the 
will, p 197 '' 

Unrnotived action an absuidity, s 66 , 
p 181, f 

Utilitarians and happiness, s 7, 11 

Virtue f own sako, s 62, f , p 252, 
f , of vntne and vice in geneial, p 
233, f , origin of the distinction, 234, 
f , artificial mrtues, 252, f , natural 
viitiies and vices, 334 

Wdl, Locke’s account of, s 2 , Hume’s, 
s 56 , p 181, f 215, the motives 
which deteimino the will, s. 44 , p 
193 
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